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Outlining Specific Ways of Coming to Grips With a Colossal Problem 


Practical Measures for Coping With 
the Kurope-U. 8. Dollar Gap 


Excerpt From Report of the 
ECA-Commerce Department Mission 
To Investigate Possibilities of 
Increasing Western Europe’s 


Dollar Earnings 


| = TRADE is fundamentally 
out of balance. 

Now, in 1949, “the underlying malad- 
justment between Europe and America 
is emerging like a reef hidden for a time 
under a spring tide.”’ 

Other countries simply are not earn- 
ing enough dollars to pay for what they 
import from us. They have a “dollar 
shortage.” We have a vast export sur- 
plus, which we maintain by subsidies at 
the taxpayer’s expense. The problem 
from everyone’s point of view is the prob- 
lem of the “dollar gap.” 

The job [of bridging that gap] must 
bedone. Here are specific recommenda- 
tions. 


What European Governments 
Can Do 


EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS CAN— 
Develop a more positive attitude to- 
ward exporting to the United States. 
Their ministries of commerce can be 
strengthened to provide more complete 
United States market information and 
reports from their missions here. Publi- 
cation of lists of possible trade contacts 
in the United States, specific export op- 
portunities, and educational pamphlets 
explaining in clear language the general 
opportunities and advantages of increas- 


Epitor’s NoTEe.--FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEK- 
LY published several weeks ago a very brief 
summarization of the character and con- 
tent of the ECA-Commerce Report on the 
“dollar gap” and possible ways of bridging 
it. The keen interest thus aroused among 
our readership (as evidenced by letters and 
comments) and the unquestioned high im- 
portance of the subject seems to warrant the 
publication herewith of the detailed concrete 
recommendations brought forward by the 
survey-group. The entire text of the Report 
(minus appendixes) is soon to be published 
as a separate pamphlet, which will be ob- 
tainable from Field Offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
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ing exports to the United States should 
be part of that effort. To accomplish 
this purpose foreign government mis- 
sions in the United States can be 
enlarged and made more effective by 
recruiting trade promotion men expe- 
rienced in the export business. 

Promote or provide adequate credit 
facilities to their exporters, with em- 
phasis on the needs of small business. 
This can be accomplished preferably by 
a strengthening and liberalization of 
private credit facilities supported where 
necessary by government banking. 

Work through the International Mon- 
etary Fund for a return to single rates 
of exchange realistically evaluated. 
Multiple rates of exchange penalize ex- 
porters on sales to the United States as 
compared with sales to some other coun- 
tries. Unrealistic exchange rates wipe 
out the incentive to export. Uncer- 
tainty as to future rates increases the 
difficulty of selling. 

Simplify, reduce, and as quickly as 
possible abolish import and export con- 
trols. National programs aimed at eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency reduce interna- 
tional trade. 

Special import and export taxes and 
bilateral or other restrictive trade and 
payments agreements exclude transac- 
tions from competitive world markets 
and cause prices higher than on the 
free market. They stifle the incentive 
to sell in competitive world markets, and 
thus at times limit merchandise avail- 
able for export to the United States. 

Encourage increased production, par- 
ticularly in overseas territories, of basic 
raw materials and agricultural products 
now in short supply. Such encourage- 
ment can include facilitation of parti- 
cipation by local as well as metropolitan 
and foreign capital in the development 
and utilization of natural resources. It 
may require stimulation of increased mi- 
gration of technicians and skilled labor. 
It can also include the provision to en- 
trepreneurs of research facilities and 
data similar to that furnished to United 
States entrepreneurs by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and by the 
Geological Survey. 


Encourage and participate with pri- 
vate business interests in the develop- 
ment of the travel plant and facilitate 
to a maximum extent the sales of com- 
modities and services to United States 
tourists. Entry, visa and currency re- 
strictions can be reduced to a minimum. 
Currency and export restrictions on 
tourists’ purchases can be removed. 
Off-season travel at reduced rates can 
be promoted by the governments in col- 
laboration with transportation and hotel 
interests. Advertising and _ publicity 
campaigns can be undertaken to present 
to tourists the special features of in- 
terest in each country. 


What European Business and 
Labor Can De 


Sales Promotion 


European business can— 

Develop aggressive campaigns to sell 
in the United States market. European 
businessmen should actively seek buyers, 
not wait until buyers arrive at their 
shops or plants. 

Reeramine their channels of distribu- 
tion and historical exports in the United 
States. Modern marketing procedures 
and improved advertising media pointed 
toward different market areas should 
be selected. Many European firms 
which produce and sell handicraft and 
specialty products are too small to en- 
gage individually in direct distribution. 
Combinations of such firms which han- 
dle noncompetitive but allied products 
can organize joint export and United 
States marketing organizations. As 
part of that effort they could conduct 
their own market surveys or engage 
competent marketing counsel to deter- 
mine price levels and market potentials. 

Arrange meetings with American buy- 
ers and businessmen both in Europe and 
in the United States, to exchange cur- 
rent information on new market oppor- 
tunities for their particular products. 
Some European exporters and industri- 
alists use outmoded and poor sales 
methods in selling their products to visit- 
ing American buyers. American buyers 
would tend to buy more if they found 
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conditions of buying, selling, and deliv- 
ery commitments similar to those they 
experience at home. 

Personally study United States mar- 
kets and methods. Their objectives 
should be: the employment of aggressive 
and experienced American agents able 
to secure interior as well as seaboard 
distribution for their products; the in- 
spection of potential retail outlets—in- 
dividual stores or leased departments; 
and the selection of competent adver- 
tising agencies which would invest their 
advertising dollars where they can pro- 
duce the most profitable sales and repeat 
orders. 

Maintain larger inventories in the 
United States strategically located to 
service repeat orders and replacements 
promptly. For this purpose increasing 
use could be made of foreign trade zones 
at New York, New Orleans, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and elsewhere. 

Participate in all major trade fairs 
which may be held in the United States, 
either as individual firms or in groups. 
The successful experience in Europe with 
this marketing technique commends it 
to the attention of potential sellers to 
the United States market. 

Cultivate the full potentialities of the 
American tourist trade. In addition to 
maintaining tourist facilities such as ho- 
tels, restaurants, and transportation, at 
maximum efficiency and attractiveness, 
European business should realize to the 
full the potentialities for direct sale of 
merchandise to the American tourist. 

Special efforts should be made to main- 
tain attractive displays of handicrafts 
and other consumer goods in European 
tourist centers. American tourists, now 
crossing the Atlantic in greater numbers 
than ever before, are an excellent point 
of contact between the European econo- 
mies and the United States dollar mar- 
ket. They are a _ cross. section of 
American consumers. Buying the things 
which individually appeal to them, they 
often are valuable indicators of what 
other people in their communities would 
also buy—if similar merchandise were 
offered in the United States. American 
tourists, many of them important busi- 
nessmen in their own communities, are 
also first-hand bearers of facts and ideas 
to the community to which they return. 
European businessmen should actively 
cultivate them as protagonists of bal- 
anced trade. Both European business- 
men and European trade associations 
can profitably sell them ideas as well as 
merchandise. si 

Set up trade-promotion staffs in the 
United States to promote exports to this 
country. They could do this individually 
as trade associations or other organiza- 
tions of businessmen. They could be the 
link between a similar governmental ef- 
fort and those of specific industries and 
trade organizations at home. 


Products Design and Manufacture 

European business can— 

Become more familiar with the re- 
quirements of the United States market 
as to standards and sizes, packaging, 
colors, and styles. Some of their his- 
torical export products which have be- 
come outmoded during the past ten years 
of technological advance in the United 
States should be restyled and new prod- 
ucts should be developed. 

Make an all-out effort to increase 
management-labor productivity and ef- 
ficiency, lower production costs and over- 
head, and reduce prices. 

During the war and early post-war 
years, the productivity and skill of labor 
declined significantly due to lack of 
practice, low standards of living and 
weakened morale. In this way, labor 
may be said to constitute a war casualty. 
A concerted effort should be made by 
labor and management, preferably act- 
ing jointly, to raise labor’s productivity, 
to restore and increase its skills, by 
higher standards of living, improved 
working conditions, security of employ- 
ment, training programs, and refresher 
courses. Toward this end, intensive 
study should be devoted to techniques of 
low-cost production as developed in the 
United States and elsewhere. 

The role and interest of labor in a 
program of increased European export— 
showing the advantages to labor in this 
program—should be made clear by man- 
agement-labor meetings, articles in the 
labor press and other means. The co- 
operation of labor is essential to obtain 
an increased volume of output to sustain 
a large surplus for export and to main- 
tain the traditionally high standards of 
quality associated with European 
products. 

Develop procedures for subcontracting 
portions of large orders to firms in other 
European countries as well as their own. 
Small industries should where necessary 
group themselves in productive associa- 
tions so that they can handle United 
States orders which may be too large for 
individual firms. 

Develop the United States market for 
the available output of specific factories. 
European producers have _ frequently 
been dismayed at their inability to accept 
orders from the United States because 
of the size of the order. This of course 
should not prevent them from actively 
exploring the possibilities for distribu- 
tion in portions of the United States 
market of the quantities of their product 
which they are capable of delivering. 


Information 

European business can— 

Organize information offices in the re- 
gions where their industries are most 
concentrated. These offices should fur- 
nish industry current information on: 


a. How to operate: including the ex. 
port requirements of European 
governments, export Controls, cup. 
rency regulations, exchange con. 
trols, allocations and other impeg. 
iments. 

b. United States Customs Procedures 
tariffs and regulations. 

. Export packing, new packing tech. 
niques and materials. 

d. United States markets for Various 
types of European exports, includ. 
ing data on current prices, styles, 
designs, quality and other whole. 
sale, retail and consumer require. 
ments. 


ww 


Work with their governments in de. 
veloping better trade promotional rep. 
resentation in their European govern. 
ment missions in the United States in 
strategic market centers. Business 
could lend qualified leaders to their goy. 
ernments for that purpose. 

Inform and educate itself, labor and 
the public on the necessity to produce 
at a profit but at competitive prices, 
goods for export to the United States. 
A sustained public opinion in foreign 
countries in support of increased exports 
to the United States is a necessary stim- 
ulus to such trade. 


Finance 

European business can- 

Analyze all credit facilities available to 
it, seek better financial services from pri- 
vate sources for export trade and, if 
available credit facilities cannot supply 
necessary assistance at low rates and for 
sufficiently long terms, approach their 
governments for additional cooperation. 
Small business especially requires finan- 
cial assistance to realize its full poten- 
tial for exports to the United States. 

Persuade European banks and finan- 
cial organizations to take the lead in pro- 
moting profitable exports to the United 
States. They should follow the leader- 
ship of those bankers who have grown in 
importance by establishing both export 
and import departments for servicing 
the foreign commerce of their clients. 

Make permanent associations with 
United States distributors through finan- 
cial, long-term participation in joint ez- 
port-import enterprises 
Investments—Overseas Territories 

European business can— 

Explore new opportunities in their 
overseas territories, possibly in partner- 
ships with United States private enter- 
prise capital, through which exportable 
commodities can be created for the dol- 
lar market. Of utmost importance is 
the development of production of basic 
raw Materials and agricultural products 
now in short world supply which busi- 
ness could approach and undertake of its 


(Continued on p. 11) 
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Monthly Statistics of World Trade 


Prepared by Areas Division, Office of International Trade 


The data here shown were compiled from 
official trade statistics of the various coun- 
tries unless otherwise specified. In general, 
values originally reported in foreign cur- 
rencies were converted to United States dol- 
lars at rates of exchange applicable to the 
respective periods. In the case of certain 
countries (indicated in the table with an 
asterisk) conversions were made at the par 
value exchange rates announced by the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund 

Export figures for Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
Argentina, Australia, Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, 


Cyprus, Egypt, Fiji, Gold ‘Coast, Hong Kong, 


WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED ST 
4s 1049 
('¢ 
mn $s — January oe | March April May June July 
EXPORT 
North America 
British Hondura 
Canada 107.0 203.9 116.4 237.0 205. 0 16HS 937.8 979.9 , 1 241.3 
Costa Rica 1.8 2.0 »§ 2 2 4! 2.6 3.5 3.1 
Cuba? 43. 2 &.2 6.0 6 13.2 60.4 10.4 44.7 19,5 
Dominican Repub] 1.9 Y 5.2 1.0 1.4 | 12.1 10.3 0 3 7.9 
Guadeloupe | 
Guatemala 441 2 15.6 10 
Haiti 1.3 2.3 2.9 2.5 | 4 1,0 2. ¢ 2.7 5 
Hondura | | 
Jamaica 
Martinque 
Mexico 3 | ( s 13.4 S| ’ bi8 47.1 {1.5 e 3.4 
Newfoundland 
Nica Wu 
Panama, Reput f ’ 1.1 4 r & 1.1 X } s 
El Salvador ? >) 4.4 9.6 10.0 10 : 
United Sta 22.4 823.0 1, 416. ¢ 108.7 |r 1,043.2 | 1,176.7 | 1,164.5 | 1,089. 2 |r 1,103.9 | + 897.4 
South An 
Argent 
Bolivia 
Brazil ( 6 71.3 | 71 63.7 78. 4 x2 95, 2 
British Guiar 
Chile? 2.5 33.7 12.9 5.2 16.9 | 6, 2 7.2 20,8 10.3 ”), 7 
Colombia a7, 198 4) 433.1 494.7 123.0 495.9 499 9 493.8 1991 | 499.3 
Eeuador is o7 
French Guia 
Paraguay ; 
Peru 12, 2 1h. 4.9 12.6 15.4 
Surinam 
Uruguay *. 8.0 0.9 27.7 ] 11 13.0 12 14.0 19.8 
Venezuela 
Europe 
Austria 19.1 21.9 25, 2 22 23.5 28.7 20.8 29, 1 28.9 | 11 25.6 
Belgium-Luxembourg* 153. 1 6S 164.4 140.0 152, 5 172.9 159.2 163. 7 167.4 |* 161.1 | 
Bulgaria 
Cyprus 
Czechoslovakia !2 * 70.1 67.4 OF. 2 19.7 61.0 71.2 69.9 70.9 78.6 62,9 
Denmark 57.9 2} 53.6 52. f 0.1 | 57 6 51.7 63.3 60.3 19.3 
Finland 12.1 1) 8 10.0 9%. 1 97.2 oN 7 207 0). 2 45 37.9 | 
France 108. 5 17.1 190.9 212 244.¢ 237 258.0 242. 4 235.1 | 223.5 | 
Germany (Bizonal 159 161.0 77. ¢ ‘70.8 {78.8 186.9 r82.1 94.2 84.8 90.0 | 
Greece 6.5 x SN 10.6 8 7.0 1A. 8 14.6 11 | 
Hungary 17.0 21.0 i 21.5 
Iceland 6.6 16 11 2 3. ¢ 34 9 4.1 2.5 2.2 
Ireland '5__ 0.0 91.2 20.9 15.6 17.4 20.4 18.3 19 19.6 | 18.4 
Italy 102.0 121.2) 124.¢ 04.7 91.7) 6101 rRS.4 94.9 | 194.2) 104.6 
Malta 
Netherland 116.0 99.4) 101.0) 1198 92.4} 106.6 %.5 |) 102.9, 117.6] 107.1 
Norway* sh8 7.5 38, | 34.1 34.9 16.0 11.9 33.8 35. 2 33. 2 
Portugal 15.4 14.2!) 2.0 7.5 10.4 12.0 13.6 13.8 12.3 13.9 
Spam 27.3 Ig, 7 33.9 10.0 ( 7.1 7.2 


See footnotes at end of table 
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India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, Japan, Kenya 
and Uganda, Malta, Malaya, Mauritius, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Nigeria, Northern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Siam, Sierra Leone, Southern Rhodesia, 
Tanganyika, Union of South Africa, United 
Kingdom, and the United States include 
reexports; those for Austria, Belgium-Lux- 
embourg, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Iceland, Iran, Netherlands, Newfoundland, 
Norway, Palestine, Portugal, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Syria-Lebanon and Turkey, domestic 
merchandise only. 


Import figures for Australia, Ceylon, China, 
Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Ireland, 
Japan, Malaya, New Zealand, Pakistan, Phil- 
ippines, Siam, United Kingdom, and United 
States represent general imports; those for 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Austria, Belgium- 
Luxembourg, Bulgaria, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, 
Iceland, Iran, Netherlands, Norway, Palestine, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria-Leb- 
anon and Turkey, imports for consumption. 

All data, monthly and annual, are pre- 
liminary and subject to revision. 
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Annual # January-June 
Sep- - 
August Pe a 1947 1948 P 198 > | 1949 
2 
21. 7 2,774.9 3, 075.4 1,400.1 | 1,424.6 
25.3 31.8 18,9 19,2 
746. 6 709.9 307.5 280, 9 
5 2.7 83.2 82.3 50. 2 18. 0 
oO. 1 
52.0 50, 2 1.0 10.4 
31.5 5 30.9 18.1 17.7 
17.5 619.5 
11.0 15.9 
34.6 
30, 3 443.1 178.1 1.1 240. 7 
44.8 
r 21.0 26.7 15.0 
8.3 10,4 10 1.8 
10. 1 15.6 5.3 
r S80) 904, 3 15, 340. 3 12, 650. 5 6, 4551, 2 6,681.2 
1, 639. 4 O38, 8 
S1.4 
1,145.8 1,173.8 526. 9 141.2 
28.9 ‘ 
lt 280, 0 329. 9 153.1 175.6 
254. 4 291.6 1 130.3 4149.4 
15.9 914.6 
s 
21.3 28. 2 
154.3 162.4 75,4 
13.1 14.6 
162.5 179.0 103, 4 91.8 
734.1 
22.1 | 1184.2 198. 4 1 80.5 158. 4 
138. 0 131. ! 1. 405, 7 1, 688, 9 816.7 r 956.7 
RG. 1 
20.7 
572. 1 753.0 344. ¢ 401.3 
63.2 182.6 59. 0 270, 2 335. 5 
34.4 16.5 334.6 | 418. 1 164.3 173.5 
210. 1 215.7 1, 787.7 2, 052. 6 969.0 | 1,429.7 
88, 2 1592.0 1 225. 7 497.6 
56.8 90.0 54.9 
8S 1 163.4 67.0 
2.2 3.5 44.7 | 60.8 30.6 23. 3 
18.5 159. 2 191.6 81.9 111.1 
W). 6 666. 4 1, 067.6 41.8 | * 565.0 
1.1 : 
111.6 120. 0 700.8 | 1, 144.0 635.8 
27.8 365. 0 | 204. 5 225.8 
15.5 173. 1 r 81.0 69.6 
306, 5 | 176.0 
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1948 1949 Annual 2 Jaauary June 
Country ‘a ; 5, 
Octo- vf - AP ATT - hri- San. 
— ~~ — January —— March April May June July August |, ~ 1947 1948 8 1948 » 1949 
Exports—Continued 
Europe—Continued Eu 
ae 105. 6 113.5 116.5 92.8 71.2 80.3 85.3 100.7 102.9 91.9 91.6 894. 2 1, 106. 0 191.4 n9 § 
Switzerland ___ 76.3 74.8 87.1 58.8 62.7 67.8 63. 2 62.9 67.2 67.8 60. 2 72.7 763.3 802. 3 72.0] : TI 
Turkey___- : 26. 3 36.2 28. 5 20.9 14.5 27.3 20.7 21.6 13.7 10,8 223. 3 196, 7 79 ¢ ( 
United Kingdom 15__ 586. 3 613.6 613.1 662. 2 584. 7 668.4 576. 1 632.8 594.5 OSS, 2 569. 6 S86. ¢ 1,528.2 | 6,640.9 3, 123 0 9 Asi 
Asia: ke: ” F 
Burma___- 10.4 12.¢ 0, 2 19.2 13.5 14 9.1 179. ¢ 110.6 | eek C 
Ceylon !8_ %.3 97.0 3.7 99.9 18. 2 m9 98,2 208 05.1 150.4 88. C 
China 15 19 11.9 , (), 70.4 09.7 18.2 I 
French Indochina 7.6 11.8 10.6 4 8 6.2 93, 2 39.0 F 
Hong Kong 2° *__ 37.8 16.5 | 143.3 34.1 14. $9 2 1] 19 06. 5 as 175.8 | ca I 
India 2!__ 98. 0 106. 2 | 105. 9 108. 0 7.1 1 w)8 so 193.8 Wi, l 1. ¢ * 650.1 rr IT 
Pakistan 2 45.7 $91.6 497.5 15.0 494,7 f On 9 | 412 171.0 “a - I 
Indonesia 25 26___ 36. 2 33.7 410 39.4 39,2 16), ¢ 4 19. 4 S 7 128.8 395, 162% ne I 
Iran 27_ 179.7 $72.1 ae seca I 
Iraq 2° 42.0 45.0 $7.9 49.3 2.1 ‘2.1 42 11.8 : 459 $33.4 0) J 
Japan oe 32.7 27.0 16.9 ° 37.1 r 37.0 15.8 ‘44.8 74 12.4 ( DAK, 77.8 4 k 
Korea = a 1.0 7 7 1.9 9.4 f t s S.( IS. 7% N 
Malaya 25* ; 68. 7 73.2 55.0 71.9 73.3 61.4 S_8 19 We »( f HOS, 8 R10. 79 > I 
Palestine __ ; 117.7 i I 
Philippines, Republic of ? 23.7 25.3 26,0 20.3 21.5 25.1 r 21.8 722.6 r 25.1 2,1 18. 17.7 265. 6 324.9 174. 5 | ~ 
Syria-Lebanon ‘ 7.9 ig 
Thailand (Siam) 3! 15.7 16.9 18.1 22.1 30.4 26.7 24.3 95.3 3. 5 12. ¢ Oct 
Oceania: ; = ; 
Australia 15 *____ 135.8 161.4 167.9 128.7 173. 1 156.3 124.1 182.7 141. ¢ 120.1 114. ¢ 05.7 1,759.0 793.7 ( F 
Fiji_- : J 1.4 5 s 2? % Wd n I 
French Oceania_ 7 is ; 8.7 21 ‘a | 2 
New Caledonia 81 
New Zealand 33___. 27.3 29. 2 34.6 77.3 41.2 2.5 1 l 518.1 5. 1 Afr 
Africa: . | ‘ 
Algeria _ ; 29 ; 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan # om 63. ¢ ‘7 I 
Egypt 3 ‘ 35. 4 53.7 67.1 13.8 14. ¢ 67.8 17 71 1.4 MW) | 
French Morocco* 2 | | 
French West Africa* : 107 
Gambia. _- : ; 1 7. ( ; 
Gold Coast 3 > 7.9 S32. 7 1%}, ¢ 70 ¢ 
Kenya and Uganda 5 7.4 10.2 11.4 ; ‘ ‘ 1 
Liberia ok - { f \ 
Mauritius { ’ 
Nigeria_. 11.7 12. 6 ! 82.4 . 
Northern Rhodesia 7.9 6.5 9.5 1 7 ) ‘ 1s 7. ¢ yi . 
Nyasaland * 2.0 | Q 21 9 { ? 9 { s 7 & . 
Sierra Leone 1.4 2.1 1. | 
Southern Rhodesia 2 10.0 10.8 7.8 6.4 7.2 g.9 h.4 99 57 , f 7 ni 
Tanganyika 14.3 7.1 ; "i. 8 1 
Tunisia*__. 2 7 
Union of South Africa * 18.9 9.9 60.7 1.9 59 5 ‘7.1 5 79 1 3 { 
Zanzibar ia 7 1.0 8 7 ‘ ‘ } . 


IMPORTS 


North America | 3 














Bermuda 1,2 8 
Canada! 242.2 237.0 230.8 999.7 14.9 934.8 241 19,2 249 229.7 211 2,501.1 2,623.8 1,263.7 | 14 , 
Costa Rica_- x 4.0 4.5 > iS. 1 { 18. 7 ' 
Cuba? 47.8 45.5 40.3 45.8 44.1 19.2 6.9 Fi 19.9 OTF | | 
Dominican Republic 7.4 5.4 5.8 42.8 43. ( 44.5 13.1 63 ( 197 12.9 49 49 8 53.4 ’ 2.9 191 | 
Guadeloupe 7 : ihe oa 
Guatemala if.9 i592 are 4 8 - G8. 4 { ar) 
Haiti = 2.2 2.3 2.3 1 2.9 8 2.4 2.2 , , 6. 
Honduras ?____ 4 
Jamaica ) of 
Martinique.- 8 
Mexico 39.7 43.4 14.9 14.7 9.8 ° 45.7 45. ¢ 15.7 735.9) 7 ! 92 Hi. 4 528 973.0 | 7 257.4 
Newfoundland 38_ { 
Nicaragua 11 4 | 11. rer 
Panama, Republic of 75.0 4.6 r4.6 45.8 44.9 451 15.4 45.1 15 Ff f t4 1.4 1,8 £0 
E] Salvador * 3.9 3.8 2.8 1 7 { ) { #), 2 vi 
United States___ ° 600.8 554.3 | 719.8 r 590. 2 r SAS. 5 r 639.4 r 534.4 r 540.1 ° 596.8 | ° 456.1 4H). ( Vf r i r 20.0 5 390.7 un 
South America: 
Argentina 2 l | 740.8 
Bolivia »¢ 29.8 
Brazil ; 78.3 82.1 105. 2 110.4 89.7 102.1 84.8 87,4 89. 1 1, 216.9 1, 120 644.0 556. ( do 
British Guiana { ne 
Chile 26.7 22.6 | 421.8 21.5 22.2 8. 0) 24 38 fi. 4 24. ( 124.9) 143.2 
Colombia 2 424.1 123.0) 4293.0 431.4 $97.9 197.7 »( 499 ‘ f 23. 4 4181] 167.2 
Ecuador 94.2 62.8 14.8 19.5 , 
French Guiana { ist 
Paraguay 2 4 
Peru ? 8.1 12.3} 19.8 11.7 11.9 16S. | 167 87.8 ; m 
Surinam f 19 
Uruguay ? 16.5 14.4 16.1 14.9 12.1 14.4 12. - 4 14 Ts 15 | mM) 4 are 87 | 
Venezuela a ONO), ¢ 
Europe 
Austria ! 22.0 23.8 32.8 2%. 9 "0.4 6.4 ) { 2 f ” 119 12 9 14.0 199.8 
Belgium-Luxembourg* 165. 6 153.3 | 178.2 150.1 148. 4 162. 2 152.8 156.5 | *°152.7 | * 143.4 146.7 148.0 1,951.4 1, O04. ¢ 1, 007.0 322, 7 an 
Bulgaria on 9 ¢] 
Cyprus * 54 
Czechoslovakia 2 *___. 48.4 48.4 69.5 51.7 58.7 64 73.9 70. 5 RH. f 71.7 72 74 132.1 405 
Denmark* 71.3 7194 69.2 67.8 ” R59 68.7 R92 9 72 9 63.2 71 643. 2 19 4 12 r 45 = 
Finland ‘ 40.9 44.1 61.4 30. 4 31.1 f j 4 10 6.1 0.0 8 3.9 11, ¢ 220. f 24 
France : 3 320.9 | 3250.3 283. 4 276.9 277 Ong 8.7 208.9 22. 4 248, 2 241 274.1 910.5 { 709.8 | 1,723.7 
Germany (Bizonal 4187.0 | 1120.7 4191.0 104.9 155.5 151.1 18 8, 7 wf 11.2 210.0 1,314 193.8 964.9 
Greece ____- 30.8 40.2 36. 2 92.9 1.8 ”) 4 1.8 974. € “4 232. 2 
Hungary -. 13.4 13.3 5.7 14.7 122.9 167.0 85.0 
Iceland*___ 5.3 5.5 9.4 3.5 5.1 4.2 q 5.5 QF 10 14 1. 79.9 70. 2 32. 1 31.7 
Ireland '5 ; 43.9 45.8 42.2 41.2 8.8 19.2 4.4 { 1). ¢ 1.9 6.7 520.3 50. 9 ()2.¢ 257 
Italy _- : ; 115.8 121.1 116.8 | *113.3 | °125.2| 7158.2 | *144.4 | *°157.2| ©138.0| 150.9] 130.8 1, 428.7 1, 408. 9 s r Bit 
Malta . S 
Netherlands "” 180.7 150.7 161.3 75.1 151 179.3 165, 2 161.0 If 154. ¢ 147, 1 153.9 1, 602.9 R54, 2 887.8 998. 4 
Norway 80.8 71.4 81.2 56.9 75.7 69.1 58. 4 87.9 72.1 58. fit 767.9 746.1 33,2 | 420.2 
Portugal : 34.0 32.6 63.0 18,7 39.0 10,7 39.7 rl 12 ¢ 27.1 23. 4 2 | & r 416.1 188. 6 206.0 
Spain_--- 37.1 44.2 38.0 37:2 17.2 10.8 10.7 7.4 8 472.9 210, 2 3 
Sweden 100.0 102.9 98. 0 105. 2 93.7 104.8 9). 2 100.0 92.8 89.0 5. 5 1, 437.1 1, 374.0 682.3 586. 4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES 





(IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 











1948 1949 Annual * January-June 
Country : D as | | l | l _ - 
TO. ( » ° Ce ° “gy - | | | Se - = . 
“o ‘N ings egg January} ° ‘ —" | March | April | May June | July | August leone . 1947 1948 P 1948 » | 1949 » 
—< | | | 3 
= — | | 
Imports—Continued | 
| | 
. } | 
>nrope—Continued 
gy oo 81.3} 86.6] 982] 84.9) 75.7] 851] 71.6] 71.0] 70.9] 65.0] 65.0! 66.8] 1,125. 656.6 | 459.1 
Turkey* 20.2 24.9 30.3 23.6 | 19.9 21.7 23.0 20.3 | 26.8 3.4 244, 126.3 | 135.2 
United Kingdom "5 703.4 729. 5 720.0 54.5 652, 7 765.3 755.8 785. 2 812.9 751.3 806.3 720.7 7, 232. 4,135.0 | 4, 526.3 
“foe | | 
ASurma * 10.2 11.3 9.7 9.9 7.2 4.7 5.7 9.0 10.4 173.3 | *46.8 
Ceylon '§ 23.8 20. 4 26. 2 21.0 26.8 | 38.3 29.6 26.0 | 28.9 200). 156.9 | 170.6 
China '? @ 24.8 5.5 16.9 649 138.7 | 
French Indochina 17.5 21.5 25.6 5.1 17.6 | 2. 0) 21.0 127. 74.3 | ‘ 
Hong Kong 2° 43 18.8 18 65.0 40,1 40.7 ‘ALS r 40.4 r 80,2 52.4 | 48,2 390. 247.1 | ° 300.7 
io ot 05.9 127 138.8 165.9 57.2 66.2 | 4156.0 93.4 182.8 | 4171.7 012 670. 21. 
India ? l I I | ‘ 171. 7 21,012 4 4 (41,021.4 
Pakistan 2 128.1 496.6 | 431.7] 438.3] 4320] 441.7] 438.7] 441.7] 432.0 35.9 (24) 471.1 | 4224.3 
Indonesia ?° * 41 16.6 65.6 21.3 14.8 40). 2 53.4 10.3 45.4 53 59,3 286. 5 r 427.6 198. 5 245.1 
Iran 27 ° 8127.6 | 5145.9 
Traq "5 410 oe 415.8 416.1 49.0 413.7 410.5 417.9 4161.0 | 4179.4 192.5 7 
Japan 4 58.2 55.4 55.9 74.0 65.3 87.8 7 7 91.8 95.6 526. 1 682. 6 339. 5 r 490.8 
Korea 7.1 14.3 15.6 18.6 14.9 9.1 8.4 6.4 197.3 205. 7 79.6 
Malaya 2!* 2.9 70.1 62.4 60.7 64.5 84.4 76.8 78.8 | 76.0 62.5 69.3 642.9 839. 6 $25.5 440.4 
Palestine 366 3 
Philippines, Republic of ? 23. 2 24 41.1 19.6 * §2.7 r 69.1 r 41.9 ° 45.7 43.3 34.9 36.8 27.1 11. 4 | 18.8 303.0 | 7302.3 
Svria-Lebanon 164.5 
Thailand (Siam 16. 14 19.9 18.7 14.1 20.5 0.8 112.6 173.9 74.1 4 
Oceania 
‘Austr ilia 15 * 114.5 97.0 102.8 101.0 121.9 121.0 106.7 124 117.7 113.1 119.2 > 1,090.0 |82 1,334 584.8 692. 6 
Fili 1.9 1.9 2.9 2.2 12 18.6 21.6 11.2 12.8 
French Oceania 7.4 | 4.2 - 
New Caledonia 11.0 | 11.2 
New Zealand 32.7 42.2 8. 5 25.0 414.9 449.3 299.3 
Africa 
Algeria * 381.2 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 67.0 410.6 
Egypt Ho 0 67.4 58. 1 68. 4 (5. 2 120.4 714.5 319.6 
French Morocco * 279.8 2 
French West Africa * 170.4 - . 
Gambia 6.7 | 7.8 a 
Gold Coast "5 8.7 84.8 117.4 65.4 . 
Kenya and Uganda * 13.8 15.8 5. 1 126.7 182.8 86.9 fe 
Liberia 5.5 8.8 - 
Mauritius 4° * 34.4 41,2 
Nigeria ¢ 17.8 16,7 158.9 84.7 
Northern Rhod 6.4 6.9 6.3 51 7.0 6.2 6.5 6.9 7.6 13.0 65.4 28.9 39.4 
N vasaland 1.¢ 1. 1.7 2.0 1.4 1.5 2.1 2.2 2.0 0 16.3 19.3 10.3 11.2 
Sierra Leone * 1.8 l 1.8 18.5 9.8 ° 
Southern Rhodesi 14.4 15.3 15.8 13.5 17.1 17.6 15 18. 5 18.0 135.0 171. 7 83.5 100.0 
Tanganyika 9.9 S 55.9 b 
Tunisia * 153.0 
Union of i \ 129 128.4 12 127.3 106. 4 109 110.4 106.3 i. bz. 1,300.1 653. 2 . 
fanzibar ] ri 7 1.1 7 1.2 Ss 7 8.1 10.9 
Exeludir 1 Including bullion and specie. 
? Excluding monetary gold and silver Excluding bullion, coin, and gold leaf, 
? Includ nonetar ld and silver Fiseal vear ended June 30, 1948 and 1949, respectively. 
4 Monthly Bullet Statistic United N No } 1949 43 Including bullion; excluding specie ‘ ; 
’ Fiscal year ended September 30 of ye tated ' Excluding a large number of camels exported to Egypt, military equipment and 
¢ Fiseal year ended June 30 of year stat tores exported by the British and Egyptian Armed Forces; including gold mined in the 
7 Including gold, silve nd specie Sudan; beginning January 1948, deliveries of gasoline to foreign aircraft tanks are in- 
* Including civili upp cluded. 
Data cover trade through the port of Gu juil only Including Government exports, bullion, and specie. 
Commercial trade o1 % Including specie. 
Excluding enterprises under Ru ncontr ’ Excluding gold bullion; including ships’ stores. 
Excluding UNRRA and ilar shiy t * Excluding gold bullion, currency, and stamps amounting to $33,599. 
During the period of transition between the old v exchange rate he irgir ' Adjusted to include all imports from the United States, but not all noncommercial 
of error in the dollar conversion may be unusually high. imports from other countries 
‘ B ised on official German foreign-trade tics. ’ Includes Government imports, bullion, and specie. 
Exeluding bullion and specie ‘| Based on official foreign-trade statistics. The figures do not include Army Stocks and 


6 Provisional data based prin ily upon Italian customs records, elaborated and cor- 


rected by the Central I titute of Statisties on the basis of available records from other 
government agencie Parcel-post shipments, free gift packages, internal sale of pre 
viously imported surplus property by the responsible Italian Government, or other 





unrecorded movement ire excluded 











" Excluding gold and silver coin, bullion, diamonds, and parcel post 
1’ Excluding | including ships’ store 
1 Because of the line in foreign-exchange value of the Chinese National 
dollar, conver dollars may not reflect actual rates at which busi- 
ness was transacted 
Excluding gold and silver 
Excluding bullion and specie, including Government store 


ded March 31 of year stated 


22 Fiscal year er 
istan 


Beginning August 1947, excluding Pak 


trade only; including silver and trade 

ning April 1, 1948, sea-borne trade with India i 
4 Included with India 
% Excluding bullion, 
* Refer 


} Sea-horne on Government account Begin 


included 
peck ind parcel post 


only to Federal territory 


’ Trade vear be rinning M irch 21 of preceding year 
* Excluding exports by Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., amounting to $249,600,000 in 1947 
and $309,900,000 in 1948, and by the Société Mahie-Iran amounting to $600,000 in 1947 and 


$1,300,000 in 1048 


Excluding bullion, pecie, and pipe-line exports of erude petroleum 


property of the military government unless cleared through German customs offices. 
Import values represent amounts paid by the German importer converted to dolars 
through December 1948 at $0.50 per mark for foodstuffs and $0.30 for other commodities. 

’? Excluding gold and silver, including UNRRA. 

4 Including Government-sponsored cargoes. 

“ Excluding military and Red Cross imports; also excluding transfers of allied property 
it Hollandia, Biak, and Morotai 

‘S Excluding imports by special franchise amounting to $34,500,000 in 1947 and $36,400,- 
000 in 1948 

4 For 1947 and 1948 includes estimated value of goods (except some petroleum products) 
procured with United States Government appropriated funds and estimated value of 
surplus stocks transferred to the Japanese Government. For 1949 includes all petroleum 
products. 

Excluding military equipment and stores of British and Egyptian Armed Forces, 
imports of the Egyptian Government and N. A, A. F. I, and specie. 

‘ Including Government imports, bullion and specie. 

4? Excluding gold bullion; including Government imports. 

*Converted to United States dollars at par-value exchange rate announced by the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. 

» Preliminary. 

r Revised 

z Except as indicated, values are for the calendar year: however, because of year-end 
adjustments, they are not necessarily equal to the sum of the monthly figures. 
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Monthly United States Foreign Trade 


Prepared by Special Programs Branch, Areas Division 


The statistical data on United States trade, 
derived from figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, show total trade, distribution 
of trade by areas and leading countries, and 
trade in principal commodities. 

The export figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States customs area 
with the exception of supplies destined to 
United States Armed Forces abroad for their 
own use. Civilian supplies sent to occupied 
areas through the armed forces and other aid 
and relief shipments are included, as well as 
commercial exports. Values are f. a. s., port 


1949 
Item 
Septem 
ber 
VALUE 
Exports, including reexports thous. of dol 904, 563 
Exports, United States merchandise do 895, 392 
General imports do 130, 559 
Imports for consumption do 529, 312 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States merchandis« 
Value 1936-38 = 100 “7 
Unit value do 1s? 
Quantity do 201 
Imports for consumption: 
Value do 258 
Unit value do 220) 
Quantity do 117 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 
Northern North America thous of dol 152, 775 
Southern North America 1o 104, 725 
South America do 126, 90: 
Euro do QS5, SOM 
Asia do 169, 449 
Oceania do 14, 092 
Africa do 19,814 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada excl. Newfoundland and Labrador 
thous. of dol 151,851 
American Republics, total do 217, 072 
Mexico___- do 30, 626 
Central American Republics do 24,719 
Cuba lo 30, 963 
Argentina - do 11, 464 
Bolivia. do 2,612 
Brazil do 2, 918 
Chile do 12, 920 
Colombia do 11, 721 
Peru do 6, 217 
Uruguay do 2, 360 
Venezuela do 41,791 
Netherlands Antilles do 6,172 
EUROPE 
ERP countries, total thous, of do] 289, 280 
Austria do ti, S47 
Belgium do 22, 479 
Denmark do 4, Heil 
France do 2ti, S85 
Germany do 63,379 
Gireect do 21. O95 
Italy do 20), 420 
Nether! inds do 2h, S64 
Norway do 7,127 
Portugal - do 2, 17¢ 
Sweden do & ISS 
Switzerland do 4, 4s¢ 
Turkey. do s, 41 
United Kingdom do 52, 095 
Spain do___e 1, 974 
Eastern Europe, total § do 7,770 
Czechoslovakia. - do 1,844 
Finland .. do » H2¢ 
Poland and Danzig do 452 
U.S.S.R do wt) 
Yugoslavia do 2, 59 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 
Western Asia, excluding Turkey, total 
thous. of dol 4. 07 
Iran_.. do &, 410 
Saudi Arabia . do 7, 161 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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export, and, therefore, exclude insurance, 
UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 
1Q48 104! 

— October —— Marcl Apr May 

925, 371 (1, 022, 549 | 823, 0: 1,176,749 1,164,466 1, 089 t 

915, 246 (1,012,489 | 816,104 [1,163,724 1, 154, 7¢ 79, 320 

560, 262 600, 83 554. 977 632 "0 434, 371 540. O77 

590, O31 605, 221 H1, 415 blo, SOL at), at ‘ 

7 } a7 ,4 14 
1US 1s ] ; an aS 
m 9 O44 10 O34 
Iss 44 j 7 ma] 
240 23 2s 2 Pa 994 
120 124 

NITED STATES TRADE, BY COUNTRIES AND A 

168. 739 80, O7 175, 4 66, 39 SS. 47 mi. OOK 
OSs, DUS 110. 00 ") 44 2 aS i] 4 

125, 262 154, 141 95, 604 152, 61 156, O21 12 iB 
319, O21 7, 99 272, 2 124, HS HM), 27 7,04 

146, 830 167, 042 120, 922 214 2 aa 1\ 44 
7, 822 12, 6A 12, GS » DoF ] ) 
54, 489 HO, UG if, 422 1 US s 1S 74 

166, 267 7, 944 174, 22 t ‘ , 

208, 551 26, 41 184, 781 2 ' 254 H7t 
6, 744 $2, 704 G, 10 19, 04 14,4 $2. 002 
13, GOS 16. 78 1 639 29 27 1, 249 9 
Qs SHS s 2 SIS 11s my r 2 ou 
18, 961 20, 249 14, 942 Y 4, 85S a4 
2 723 1 159 669 s 2 SUN 
3, 115 11,2 4.148 $2. GK ms 459 
7. 509 13, 822 ROY 1 597 2 24 
12,00 12. 64] 769 ri ; ‘ 1 60S 
5, 01S 2s 677 7, mt &, DUG & ISS 
4, 791 4,375 2, 249 1, 2s i t 2, fy 
i 77 1S. 558 97. 42 10, TH { 5.9 
6,475 S, Of 14 ! 6,4 i, SSI 
15, 934 21, OS a) ny $20), SSM 415 M4 
4, SOS 12, 156 1 tt 2 s7 16,4 
2s, Hid 107 8, 452 1,18 2h, 47 2 
TH Hl 4, 276 <, of b, Yoo 
30, 760 0), 264 24 GOT 244 ‘ V2 10, 4 
7, 187 f iM t 4 l 2, 542 » H 
25, 437 7, 564 0, 09 23, 348 29 , 
26), 260 My 7 0), OUT } USE 4, 15S 2. ’ 
28, 125 24, 678 27, 5l 1544 th, St 2 ; 
ft), SU4 s HUN 1,780 2 js" * ” 
6, 155 627 119 is 4} 
8, 150 7,94 4, 82 7,54 44 xs 
13.141 742 me 7e 14 . y. ; { 
10, 452 147 2,7 s, SS 31 S, 4S 
54, 617 mit }t 71 62, 24 ‘ 46 ‘ ti 
1, 509 2,484 2.474 } 7, 8US 2 { 
11.779 ] O55 6, 259 s 44 75S 2. ¢ 
1. 667 471 ‘ WD st 4 
, 3H 2.708 tit wt 2 42 2? 738 
4,702 4, 459 S52 ‘ ] 2 ‘2 

su 2 { “ s4 
| t (GS 144 re 

19,843 2,9 18, 497 27. 188 , 238 TUS 
5, G58 L 2 31 6, 31 4, 20€ #, 264 
1,603 6, W382 l r er 8, OY S, Hit 


of export. Distribution by areas and coun- 
tries is generally according to country of ulti- 
mate destination; classification is by country 
of consignment if destination is not known. 
The two general types—cash-purchase, or 
commercial, and foreign aid and relief—are 
not available separately for the current year; 
data for 1948 were given in the April 4, 1949, 
and previous issues of this publication. 
Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
received in the United States customs area 
Values are those reported at foreign port of 





transportation, and other charges incident to 
arrival in the United States. Genera] im- 
ports represent merchandise entered imme. 
diately upon arrival into merchandising or 
consumption channels plus commodities en. 
tered into bonded customs warehouses for 
storage. Imports for consumption are mer. 
chandise entered immediately upon arrival 
into merchandising or consumption channels 
plus withdrawals from bonded customs ware. 
houses for consumption. Imported goods are 
credited to the country in which the prod- 
ucts were mined, grown, or manufacture 
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RN 
y 
»y 
1 
] 
18 Jo 
Us? My 
1 9 
740, WM 


186, 58 
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US 
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4 TRS 
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114,04 
60. 
185 
iii s 
256, 1S 
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403, 351 
36, 128 
152, 78 
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61, SOY 
69, O89 
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Continued 
ASIA AND OCEANIA Continued 
Far East, total thous. of dol 
China do 
India lo 
Pakistan ao 
Hong Kon do 
Japan do 
Korea do 
Indonesia ! 
Philippines, Reput lo 
Siam (Thailand lo 
Austral do 
New Zealand 1 
AFRICA 
Algeria thou lo 
French Moro l 
Western French A 1 
Belgian Congo 1 
Egypt 1 
Western British A d 
Union of South Af a 
British Con 1 | pt * 
| thou 101 
GENERAL IMPORTS 
| Nort he North A yt do 
Sout he North A { 
South A 1 
Europe i 
Asia ! 
| Ocea 
| Ws 1 lew ERE 
Car . 1 | 
(renee , 
Mex 
( \ I 
{ it 
\ 
Br 
C} 
( 
Peru 
| ly 
Ver { 
Net! 4 
I t 
| ERP « 
{ Belgiu 
FY 
eT 
(ire 
It 
N ' 
Norw 
Por 
Purk 
United } 
“| nN 
Eastern I 
( 
1 
\ kK 
Y 
\ \ OCKA 
Wi \ 
A fe) 7 
Irar | 
Sau \r ! 
Far Ea tot 
B h M 
Ceyl] 
China i 
India iT 
Pakista 1 
Japar lo 
Indone in 
Philippit Republic of lo 
Siam (‘1 lat le 
Australia 1 
New Zeala 
\} CA 
Belgian ¢ 1} i f dol 
Egypt 
Wester Brit \ | 
Union of 8 \ dis 
British ¢ \ hand I pt 
See footnotes at end of table 
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1949 1048 
— as October 
137. 050 | 124,357 151, 609 | 112, 
705 | 7, 737 9,569 | 13, 
10, 528 29, 327 26, 998 16, 
5 149 1, $21 1, S14 
11,155 4, 457 7,029 o 
12,586 | 26,387} 27,926 | 18, 
177 1 751 9,551 2, 
& en 7,3 Ss XS A 
2 RI 25 j8, 142 jl, 
2 O96 1,377 1, 238 
10, 603 704 Q 813 10 
813 2,005 2 691 2, 
1. oF 1, 399 1, 761 ] 
2, 394 1, 405 2, 277 
1,528] 1,97 + Oe 
ORO 2 432 SO4 } 
R20 3 465 » In 2 
1 032 1,002 926 
18076 | 42,278 344 | Sl 
0), 614 S34, O86 4514 wv) 
118, 957 157, 277 l bol 170, 
HS, 456 66, S19 ‘ 191 5 
136, 787 | 110,059 | 122,675 | 125.5 
79, O90 99, 30S 105, 971 ae 
89,327 | 87,345 | 115,543 | 87 
S761 10. 567 10, 05S 4, 
20, 181 1, $27 27,744 22 
& ORT 153. 31 149, 277 | 
8. 420 64, 996 177, 164 169 
ee 16.617 17. 3n6 10 
» 264 2, 787 20, 492 
=16 wm Ow 10, 352 
7S4 679 47, 449 - 
10 O4 2 900 12, 53 11 
18 1s ” 4 oe. 
1 009 2, 451 2, 21 “ 
,; SHU 1,082 1,774 
2) 357 349 21. 498 2 
» 100 », 202 8, O51 } 
poe 82 193 ) 8 74 
6,636} 12,2 407 : 
ist 6,402 (, 768 
24st] 4,410 ss 
288 t 24 
4, 41 7,455 10, 230 ; 
y 464 7 510 1x0 1 
' i ‘ : - e 
82 In 1,744 
1 208 1,059 ba ‘ 
s. u72 4, Si4 i - 
102 2, O85 yaa 
9 ‘i 1,498 21,0 , 
1 10 +4] 2, wit - 
725 10, 63 ' 
g 74 1, 64 
<4 1, 20) «, 039 
o Q 788 205 { 
17 82 Hu) 
61 , 18 ) v2 5 
1, 370 ! x 
? 1.303 1,524 
8S, 372 SH, 145 107, 959 S 
15,484 | 17,372 op 9 
2.041 ‘78 | 3 
6.470 | 8,736) 10,905 : 
17. 000 15,915 21, 438 
Se) SIS », 129 | 
6.792 1, OSS ‘, 169 M 
0.086 6, 622 8, 313 2 
16431 18.811 4,221) 1h 
9 773 1000 4,370 1 
1 O47 &. 538 SUITS ‘ 
S781 3, IOI Sis 
2 99x 7) 2,912 : 
6, WT YM, WoW 208 
2,731 2, 376 -po§ 
1 658 10,055 13,744 1] 
O08. 44 253. 653 260, WI 251 





BY COUNTRIES AND AREAS 


638 
ROS 
626 
S93 
336 
205 
665 
SOU 
637 
761 
84 


140 





March 


197, 325 
15, 921 
32,5343 
3,019 
10,738 
#6, S20 
5,476 
12, 991 
34, 423 
2, 599 
15, 190 
3, 664 
2, 947 
3, 162 


6, 651 
1, 505 
1, 036 
357, OSI 


133, O71 
108, 795 
124, 


90, 532 


118, 020 
10, 153 
17, 397 
128, 306 
221. 70 
25, 963 
1. 45 

17, 458 
SU 

39, 270 

1 ) ) 
1. 92 

$1 OST 

6, 595 

20, 755 
& 927 

S205 
10, 983 


» 7Q4 
9, 492 
» 4H) 
1S 


11,230 
> {04 

70 

l 0 

11 133 
er 
“3.122 


2. HO5 
4, 583 
7, 6285 
&. 758 
17, 029 
6, 632 
Q AISA 
189 
}, 600 
a7 
21.850 
12, 6438 
es Ss 


April 


197, 931 189, O83 
26, 832 7, 225 
30, 619 28, 767 
3, 872 4, 502 
12, 433 10, 414 
36, 385 17,819 
1,713 1, 600 
12, 647 10, 593 
11, 595 37, 624 | 
3, OLO 2, 202 
10, 818 13, 577 
2, SS 3, 239 
1,858 2, 410 

» 764 1,735 
2, 346 2, 186 
6, 397 + XR] 
106 4, 076 
1,316 947 
27, S49 28, 765 
375, 89D 389, 605 
122, 139 129, 581 
85, 131 81, 601 
109, 962 110, 093 
66, 793 67, 287 | 
120, 429 109, 109 
7,817 7, 561 
21, 100 24,845 
119, 974 12%, 522 
185, 053 181, 999 
21, 725 19, YLS 
Oso 12, 128 
514 37, 453 

1, 50) 6, 799 
11,019 34,168 
1 25 18, 760 
16, 19S 14, 168 
2, 538 3, 202 
2, 409 2, 087 
22, 628 23, 114 
309 7,710 
64, 990 5, 441 
6, 175 6, 941 
247 3, 793 

1371 469 
7) 532 
1,418 789 
2, 544 1,617 
> 797 §. 673 

1, 171 1, O85 
2, 531 4, 290 
7. 169 6, 992 
7.423 8, 705 
14, O07 15, 232 
2, od 1,940 
9)8 8, 577 

1, 753 1, 342 
2 2 50S 

l | 129 
17 155 

1, O78 10,046 
IS 4 2, 827 
172 1, 208 
1,674 1,613 
110,845 107, 919 
25, 745 13, 808 
1.184 + Ow 
YS7 6, 501 

24. 108 19,018 
», 474 1,931 
6, 355 », 535 
12, 117 10,833 
15.075 92 S455 
s, 27 5, 797 


4, V1 


» S04 $, O75 
1,733 2, 427 
4 yy 

5 7389 », 281 
6, 24 7, 277 
219,939 | 220,103 


Continued 


June 1iS 
167, 390 156, 470 
2, O91 2, 433 
29, 335 19, 282 
6, 778 3, 456 | 
6,947 | 9, 344 
$1, 471 41, O89 
5, 644 3, 820 
9, 711 &, 434 
31, 847 36, 348 
2, 534 2, 037 
12, 008 12, 255 
3, 72 4, 200 
4, 767 1, 312 
5, 995 1,912 
4,300 4 27 
, 280 4,541 
4, 5OL 1,2 


1, 166 


29. 136 


382, 252 | 3 





127,664) 1 
182, 680 
23, 761 


10, 426 


162 


10, 


30, 451 





5, 366 
> 273 
3, 356 


940 


7,543 5, 637 
36, 944 4. O37 
14, 387 7, 648 
18, 32 22, 634 
4, 420 1, 738 
GOY 2, 291 
1, 022 23, 620 
7,472 7, 986 
9, 757 19, OS6 
6,049 ,, 661 
672 3, 926 

2, 896 1, 499 
286 167 

6, 326 », 430 
8, O17 2, 483 
657 1, 742 





6, 560 


5. 8A 80, 6S0 
+ GOL 10, S22 
2, 782 2,138 
5 S88 7,749 

LS, LSO 13,036 
3,655 


11,335 
20, 441 
, O16 
11,812 


76 
11, 464 


5, 053 


216,653 l 





4, 255 

180 
4,154 
Y 339 
73, OOS 


August 


128, 262 
965 
507 


982 


Noo 


to 
AST DMN Ses 








120, 745 
68, 611 
115, 391 
64, 268 
93, 809 

7, 785 
19, 960 
117, 386 
174, 687 
15, OSO 


39, SHO 
11, 958 
21, 844 
4. 5H5 
3, 228 
21, 680 
6, 517 
5A, 994 








7, 582 
1, 320 
O60 
1, 052 
92, 585 
17, O82 
2,155 
8.878 
16, 7¥1 
461 

», THH 
&, 932 
20, 569 
3,545 
5, 181 
, 378 
743 

62 

3, 347 
& 852 


1936-38 


9-month 


average 


7,924 
2,814 


OV 


528 
. 141 


1, 764 


1, 404 


940, 


264, 
185, 
244, 
532, 
561, 


069 





45 1 SEY 
13, 911 
48, 726 
59, 175 
10, 701 

432, 436 
33, 678 
15,813 


. 484 
1, 341 
3, 231 
6 324 
OOS 
788 
2, 753 

259 


7 56, 214 


$125, 676 
63, 441 
SO, 496 

270 
IS, 810 
10, OYS 


1,611 
7,155 
16, 362 


9, 072 


674, 064 





January-September 


1, 426, 318 
206, 52 
221, 67 

11,3 
60, ¢ 
248, 
§2 
63, 
344, 935 
10, 


| 76, 





12, 922, 269 
1, 120, 409 





1, 092, 
1, 776, 
183, 
107, 





962 
26, O68 
53, 393 
199, 212 
9), 818 





047 
, 681 


376 


8, ObbO 
538 
106, 2 


38, 521 


5s 


8H, 448 
203, 829 
20, 019 
41,808 
54, 648 
177, 077 
37,453 
102, 180 


24, 112 


2, O81 
29, 317 
90, 601 
YY, O06 


2.185, 540 





102, 204 
323, 476 
23, 834 
110, O11 
33, 060 


26, 357 
28, 474 
38, 201 
43, 593 

11, 135 
212, 988 
3, 087, 037 


, 109, O89 


735, 218 


, 069, 648 


674, 877 
936, 987 
94, 728 
248, 996 


, 079, 957 
, 706, 129 
184, 639 
114, 860 
315, 132 


66, 465 





614, 865 
72, 316 
44, 224 
34, 489 


§ 503 





85, 286 
15, 354 
13, 421 
16, 432 
905, 689 


148, 824 
27, 280 
77,079 
175, 285 
24,817 
60, 633 
88, 21) 


164, 508 
36, O78 
74, 259 


17, 588 


9 


25, 504 
8, 862 
020 
76, 293 


396 





Item 


ECONOMIC CLASSES 
thous. of dol 
1936-38 = 100 
do 
do 


thous. of dol 


Crude materials_____- 
Indexes: Value_- 
Unit value 
Quantity 
Crude foodstuffs an ‘ 


Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Unit value do 
Quantity do 


thous. of dol 
1936-38 = 100 
do 
do 
thous. of dol 
1936-38 = 100 
do 
— do 
thous. of dol 
1936-38 = 100 
do. 


do 


Manufactured foodstuffs 
Indexes: Value 
Unit value 
Quantity 
Semimanufactures 
Indexes: Value 
Unit value 
Quantity 
Finished manufactures 
Indexes: Value 
Unit value 
Quantity 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Agricultural exports, total ” thous. of dol 
Meat products and ediblef_thous. of lb 
ee aes (thous. of dol 
Dairy products and eggs !8- do 
{thous. of bu 
(thous. of dol 
do 
{-thous. of Ib 
ithous. of dol 
Cotton, raw, excluding lin-f rales 
ters _- (thous. of dol 
Nonagricultural exports, total.__thous 


Wheat including wheat flour 
Fruits and vegetables 18. __ 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 


rubber _. ..thous. of dol 
Textiles and textile manufactures 

thous. of dol 

Cotton cloth, duckfthous. of sq. yd 

and tire fabric 1 thous. of dol 

Coal fthous. of short tons 

; i . thous. of dol 

Petroleum and products thous. of dol 

Iron and steel millfthous. of short tons 

products ) thous. of dol 


Machinery, total 18 do 
‘lectrical 18 do 
Metalworking !* do 


Other industrial !8 
Agricultural] !5 
Tractors and parts 
Automobiles, parts and accessories !8 
thous. of dol 
Chemicals and related products '8 


thous. of dol 
ECONOMIC CLASSES 
Crude materials__- thous. of dol 


Indexes. Value 1936-35 = 100 
Unit value 
Quantity do 
Crude foodstuffs thous. of dol 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Unit value do 
Quantity do 
Manufactured foodstuffs thous. of dol 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Unit value do 


do 


Quantity do 
Semimanufactures thous. of dol 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 

Unit value do 

Quantity do 


Finished manufactures thous. of dol 
Indexes: Value 1936-38 = 100 
Unit value ..do 

Quantity d 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Agricultural imports, total thous. of dol 
a d skins fthous of pieces 
Hides and ski: tious of dol 
Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables 
thous. of do] 
. fthous, of lhe 
iffe - Of! 
Coffee ithous. of dol 
. thous. of Ib 
Cane sugar 
ao (thous. of dol 


fthous. of Ib 
ithous. of dol 
fthous. of Ib.24_ 
(thous. of dol 
fthous. of lb 
\thous. of dol 
fthous, of 1b.25_ 


Crude rubber 
Vegetable 


and oilseeds 


oils 


expressed 


Tobacco, unmanufactured 


Wool, unmanufactured ‘ 


fthous. of Ib 


Raw silk \thous. of dol 


See footnotes at end of table. 


10 


of dol. 
Rubber manufactures, including synthetic 


\thous, of dol_- 


1949 


Septem- 
ber 
122, 821 

220 
212 
104 
102, 400 
8Y6 











%, 635 
58, 190 
161, 150 
4 

10 ty 
shrd 

109 

60, 023 
140 
202 


240, 370 
6, 475 


6, 661 


14, 455 
254, 982 
66, 037 
554, 299 
28, 297 
102, 189 
15, 165 
118, 436 
15, 436 

7, 483 
6, 407 
24, 406 


22. 553 





UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS}! 


Septem- 
ber 


124, 


19} 
218 
269, 72 
38, 132 
9,177 
23, 104 
49, 451 
128, 729 
19, 563 
47, 855 
26, 261 
170, 911 
30, 345 
645, 521 
8,132 
55 0] 
62, 454 
19, 422 
5, 266 
48, 312 
13 
31 
45,714 
162, 664 
3, 240 
12, 576 
76, 784 
® 155 
2, 270 
69, 227 


105, ¢ 








INI 


1948 


October 


197 Q59 


7, OSO 


102, 708 





10, 591 
BS. 305 
S3, 204 
24, 457 
4, 845 

sO2 

51, He 
189, G48 
40, 185 
11, 795 
95, §2t 
4, 4@41 

24, 51 
iS, S11 


139, YO] 
} 





256, 394 
4, 705 
OD 

14, Ht 
226, S34 
55, 310 
553, 178 
27, 448 
136, 661 
27, 740 
77, 416 
13, 956 
7,713 
4,029 
26, 79 
14, SUS 
42 

1, 720 


Novem 
ber 





0649 
7, 951 
» 43 

WA) 
1¥, USO 
47, 67 


‘ATES ( 


1y » 
ais 
208 
114 
116, 158 
400 
191 
ns, 429 
16,4 

si 

T &Y 
22% 
134 
113, 258 
284 

ur 

It 
32,414 
v4 
17, S28 
244, 317 
ty st 
285, 272 
13, 452 
ll 73 
22, 758 
68, 757 
13, 0449 
6, 83S 
6, 123 
25, 178 
16, 456 
i 

1, 07 





March 


. 9 
] 2 
( 18 
4 »F 
y / 
» 21-7 
4 >t 
453 
68. 449 
en), 324 
42. GSt 
$s 
] S28 
2, 461 
ROT 
r ~ 


OMMODI 








April 


1U6, 20t 
52 
211 
167 
98, AS 
SE 
) 
0 
¥7, O30 
691 
177 
9] 
1338, 125 
308 
Is] 
170 
624, S01 
2s 
]S8U 
ZsS0 


10, 708 
t 
= Q7 
21, 33¢ 
4, 17¢ 
6, 554 
1, O42 
Ard 
76.711 
230), SSS 
4 od 
17, 43 
112, 749 
14,010 
i 
7 ( 
7 “4 


IM 














1949 
May 
17 146 

311 

213 

146 
139, 075 

1,216 

234 

519 
86, 136 

613 

175 

351 
127, 212 

4 

179 

165 
5 399 

44 

Is4 
143, 407 
81,14 
13, 367 
24, 156 
46, 729 
116,372 
15, 469 
20, 400 
11, 489 
463, Y7S8 
SO. 213 
11, 454 

5, 41 
74,317 
19,191 
5, 444 
46, SUD 
t, ale 
70, 440 
1%), 477 
44. 610 
“e 7 
G4 69 
14, 7s 
64. G68 

PORTS 
1 S24 
244 
20) 
40, 2s] 
wh 

105 
tut) ) 
l re 
if 1H) 

Zt 

OO 
44. 999 
18. 495 
& ‘ 
1g 34 
119, 692 
19, 933 
64 ’ 

S,S1U 
7, 521 
6, 458 
13, 978 
10, 629 

+ 

1b 


June 


111, 5: 


Sb, 


1 


ASU 











July 
Wa, WG 
17t 
12 
SO 
97, 738 
ane 
217 
S44 
71,635 
ALO 
174 
mo 
104, 687 
49 
16u 
144 
15, 457 
132 
18] 
AY) 
254, 803 
OS, 389 
11, 807 
18, 767 
1, 79 
73, O58 
10. 008 
x0), Sai 
13, 908 
721, M41 
s id 
t» tol 
s 1S 
45. 766 
‘ SNE 
’ 7 
“sl 
) ST 
, 
iy 
‘ 708 
xs ()7 
; 
10.194 
ss 

] 44 
a4 i 
) 2 

x 8 
OH) StS 
Jin 
li" 
400 
” 

Ty 
f 224 
iy 

4 “ 
7 

I 
on 
89. TH2 
yar 

s 

( ( 
t Hs 

1 
| 6S 
ws i) 
0, OS 
t ay 
it 159 
16. 649 
64,124 
4 402 
t tilt) 
798 

l 1] 
11,671 


\ugust 


108, 786 


10 
213 
g2 
124, 549 
1, OSY 
215 
4)7 

0 0] 
179 
}uu 
100, 508 
ltt 
140 
is), 21 
4} 

Is 
o44, 22 
$5.84] 
», 342 
14, OSI 
7, te 
SS, 40 
4 384 

( s 

2, & 
167. 61¢ 
Me Hy 
44, OS2 
‘ ~ 


> Ny 
273 GNX 
ts » 
“a 
(4.1 
iis 
2a 
1 xt 
) 
{ ] ; 
() 
H 
s r 
“ 
4] ¢ 
0 
69 " 
( 
(y 
US 
les 
4 
"7; a 
s 
; 
44 
m) 
11.620 
4 
41, 3 
6S 
lil ¢ 
17, 171 
8 120 
1! "4 
4 USS 
42 
93. 199 
20, 734 
14 
a 





1936-38 


9-month 


average 


01,9 
100 
1) 
100 

102, 906 
100 
100 
100 

126,414 
100 
100 
100 

ISU OTD 
loo 
100 
100 

1,07 112 
1M 
1K 
1) 

583, 62 

22 SH 

32 4X] 
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UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS #—Continued 


1949 1948 
Item 7 ae om a er pie 7 
Septem- | Septem- : we | wOoVvern- 
ber ber October ber 


principaAL ComMopitTiEs—Continued 


Nonagricultural imports, total thous. of dol 288, 942 | 328, 953 348, 827 328, 999 


Fish, including shellfish ..do 9, 877 10,198 | 10, 225 10, 283 
Undressed furs do 10, 072 16, 063 12, 309 8, 957 

i fthous. of Ib 37,598 | 42, 700 43,002 | 39, 833 
Burlaps \thous. of dol._| 8,357 | 10,318 | 10,878 | 10,134 
-aner and paper m iterials do 48, 165 58, 606 | 59, 203 62, 503 
neem und products do 38, 191 35, 592 | 34, 430 41,454 


Diamonds, gems, cut, not set : do. 5, 678 7, 528 4, 280 4, 403 
Nonferrous ores and metals, including 


ferro-alloys thous. of dol 57,177 | 64,178 75,867 | 64,959 

: ‘ fthous, of Ib 76, 354 70, 846 73 894 70, 982 

va (thous. of dol 13,179 | 14,271 | 16,126 | 15,888 

le. ae fthous, of Ib 21, 821 13, 913 16, 819 11.801 

al \thous. of dol__| 21,370 | 13, 584 16,375 | 11,361 
Chemicals and related products thous. of dol 8, 456 8, 494 7) 436 7’ 476 








1 Nine-twelfths of annual total. 

2 Includes Canal Zone 

3 This total includes 
shown. - 

‘Includes Trieste : : ; : 

‘This total includes Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Rumania, in addition to the countries shown, — ; 

6 Arabian Peninsula States, including Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and Arabian Peninsula 
States, n. e. S. : : 

? The figure for India includes Pakistan and Burma, 

8 The figure for J pan Ie ludes Korea and Formos i. 

* Includes Tangier. ; 

1” Includes Cameroon, French Equatorial Africa, and French West Africa; and in 
1936-38 also French Somaliland 

| Includes Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ry 

2 Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and Other British West Africa. 

13 This total includes Austria, Denmark, Iceland, Lreland (Eire), and Trieste, in addition 
to the countries shown ; 

4 This total includes Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland 
and Danzig, and Rumania, in addition to the countries shown. 

1S Includes a small amount of trade with “Other Southern and Southeastern Asia.” 


Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, in addition to the countries 


March | April | May 


348,681 | 299,719 | 316,798 | 295, 468 | 


1949 January-—Septem ber 
ORE rene scnaninieteiiaiasta 1936-38 |__ ana 


9-month 
average ! 





June | July 


1949 


eee, 


August 














| 

253, 407 | 287,467 | 901, 251 |2, 873,627 | 2,735, 374 

10, 192 7, 800 | 7, 991 9, 157 9,511 | 9,145 23, 148 80, 040 81, 972 
,038 | 8,843 | 11, 585 7,730 | 8,611 | 7,454] 48,825] 126,090 78, 468 
10,480 | 38,926 | 33,034 | 28,915 | 20,121 | 37,842 | 429,849 | 374,485 | 320, 915 
10, 319 9, 485 7,812} 6,362 | 4,203 | 7,878 | 26,226 | 97, 806 76, 631 
56,787 | 48,023 | 58,369 55,991 | 51,300 | 55,979] 165,825 | 568,029 | 487, 399 
35,875 | 38,244 | 36,855 | 37,473 | 36,490 | 35,417] 31,158 | 295,864 | 339, 368 
2, 806 1,618; 3,310} 3,342] 3,506] 4,089 17,397 | 44,021 | 29, 171 
94,383 | 80,191 79,566 | 71,348 | 45,323 | 64,249] 133, 515 | 539,478 | 651, 036 
128,827 | 96,914 | 93,096 | 93,140 | 67,658 | 90,744 | 308,493 | 727,472 | 861, 712 
28,967 | 21,574 | 20, 558 17,763 | 11,007 | 15,196 | 30,078 | 148,224 177,677 
26, 811 28,443 | 17,945 | 13,791 | 12,383 | 19,637 | 119,934 | 140,239 | 162, 185 
26,683 | 28,383 | 17, 518 13,495 | 11,685 | 18,892] 56,205 | 123,051 158, 624 
12, 005 10,180 | 10,594 | 8,310 | 5,160 | 7,776 | 65,142 | 87,012 | 80, 218 


6 Exports of United States or domestic merchandise. 

‘7 Private relief shipments of food products are included in the agricultural export totals 
reported here. In reports previous to August 1949 all private relief was classified as 
nonagricultural. 

18 Data for 1936-38 and 1948 have been adjusted in accordance with the 1949 commodity 
classifications. 

19 Beginning May 1949, data excludes “Special Category” exports not shown separately 
in the interest of national safety. 

20 Not strictly comparable with data for later years. 

21 Unadjusted; not strictly comparable with data for later years. 

22 Imports for consumption. 

23 Includes a few nonagricultural items; quantity excludes a few small items not reported 
in pieces. 

24 Oil equivalent. 

25 Clean-content pounds, 

26 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured copper; value also covers small 
items of copper manufactures. 

27 Includes tin in the form of bars, blocks, pigs, ete., and tin content of ores. 

n a:—Not available. 

*Includes Ireland (Kire) for statistical purposes. 





Practical Measures for 

Coping With the 

Europe-U. 8. Dollar Gap 
(Continued from p. 4) 

own volition without necessarily wait- 

ing for foreign procurement programs or 


government aid. Too often such wait- 
ing is the sign of inertia. 


tion techniques. 


What U. S. Business and Labor 
Can Do 


Sales Promotion 

American business can— 

Search the European markets and in- 
dustries for new opportunities to obtain 
semi-finished products or raw materials 
which can be profitably used in the Unit- 
ed States. New inventions purchased on 
a dollar royalty basis should be part of 
that effort. 

Study the costs of distribution within 
the United States to which foreign im- 
ports have been subjected. American 
merchants, generally, should consider 
their past policy of insisting on a higher 
mark-up, and profit, on imported mer- 
chandise than on domestic purchases. 
Few imported products have been sent to 
the interior markets. Many of these in- 
terior shopping centers in the United 
States have boomed during the war and 
offer new opportunities for import agen- 
cies which previously concentrated their 
efforts along the Atlantic, Gulf, or Pa- 
cific seaboards. The growth of specialty 


United States. 


lines with 


December 5, 1949 


shops throughout the United States can 
provide, now, a considerable market for 
imports that, previous to the war, were 
only to be found in New York, New Or- 
leans, or San Francisco stores. 

Reeramine European production for 
specialties which cannot economically be 
produced by United States mass produc- 
Merchandise of this 
description is particularly suitable for 
counter and window display since it tends 
to extend the coverage of the display 
and therefore stresses to the prospective 
customer the variety of choice which 
is made available to him. 

Investigate the opportunity for estab- 
lishing “leased departments” for the dis- 
play and sale of imported merchandise 
in department and other stores. 
ample, connection might be made with 
selected European manufacturers who, 
at present, have no direct outlet in the 


Encourage studies by American trans- 
portation companies—sea, rail, truck and 
air—for opportunities to “feed” their 
new overseas freight from 
European countries. 
new cargo opportunities to use their 
seldom-filled capacities. 

In many instances American business- 
men may find, on studying water vs. rail 
transportation costs, that they can ob- 
tain European exports less expensively 
than domestic products, particularly if 
the importers or exporters make efficient 
use of foreign trade zones of New York, 
New Orleans, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle, where inventories can 


be stored, packaged, and assembled prior 
to the payment of import duties. 

Attempt to stimulate additional travel 
volume by organizing facilities for off- 
season tourist travel. Industrial and 
agricultural as well as cultural tours 
might well be arranged for industrial- 
ists, farmers and others. 


Information 


American business and labor can— 

Publicize as widely as possible in their 
communities, factories, and labor groups 
the vital importance of imports both to 
the national economy and to the indi- 
vidual wage-earner and businessman. 
Export markets are essential to many of 
the industries which employ the largest 
amount of labor if they are to maintain 
full production and full employment. 
Under present conditions of interna- 
tional trade such exports are maintained 
by subsidization in the form of inter- 
national loans and grants. This subsi- 
dization is, of course, paid for by the 
American taxpayer and therefore con- 
stitutes a burden upon the individual 
wage earner just as surely as it does 
upon the individual businessman and 
corporation. Because imports make it 
possible for exports to be paid for with- 
out the necessity of subsidy, each import 
transaction is a step in the direction of 
relieving the wage earner and other 
American taxpayers from a financial 
burden. 

To the extent that imported goods are 
barred entry into the United States mar- 

(Continued on p. 42) 


For ex- 


They should seek 
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British Firm Displays 
Television Equipment 


One of the large British manufacturers of 
television and radio equipment, Pye Limited, 
of Cambridge, England, will demonstrate tel- 
evision transmitting and studio equipment 
to prospective customers at the Park-Shera- 
ton Hotel in New York City, December 6 
through December 9, 1949. Complete Pye 
transmitter installations, designed for oper- 
ation on United States standards, are offered 
at $50,000 to $600,000. The apparatus re- 
portedly has several unique features, one of 
which is its simplicity from an operating 
standpoint. For example, the pick-up tube 
is incorporated in a pre-adjusted unit which 
can be replaced in afew months. The cam- 
era is then ready for use with no further 
adjustments. 

Arrangements have been made to service 
the equipment from a Pye subsidiary in Can- 
ada. 

Firms interested in the possible purchase 
of such equipment should contact John 
Lakin, who will be at the Park-Sheraton be- 
ginning December 1, for an invitation to the 
demonstrations. 


Danish Textile Group 
Sends Representative 


Kai Lauritsen, a representative of the Dan- 
ish Textile Corporation (an association of 
textile manufacturers), is now in the United 
States to investigate the possibilities of mar- 
keting Danish textiles in this country. In 
this connection he plans to study consumer 
tastes and preferences with a view to con- 
formance of Danish production to demand in 
the United States 

Mr. Lauritsen was previously reported as 
arriving in the United States in October (For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 24, 1949), 
but his visit was delayed. He may be con- 
tacted through the Danish Consulate General, 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


Equipment To Be Purchased 
For Hospital in La Paz 


The Caja Nacional de Seguro Social (Na- 
tional Social Security Fund), in La Paz, Bo- 
livia, invites bids, until January 10, 1950, 
covering the supply of furniture afid equip- 
ment for the new Workers’ Hospital now 
being constructed in La Paz. A list of re- 
quirements (in Spanish) and plans for the 
installation of a central heating system may 
be obtained on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. The Caja 
reserves the right to modify this list prior to 
signing a purchase contract. 

Bids should specify factory source of the 
material offered; price quotations should be 
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j WORLD TRADE LEADS 
—|\ | 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 








kditor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 


Commercial Intelligence Branch 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 


undertaken with these firms 


country and abroad 


International Trade 


World Trade Directory Reports are availa 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be obtained 
upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, or through its Field Office, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Aircraft, Parts, and Accessories; 95 

Alcoholic Beverage 13, 38 

Automotive Equipment, Parts, and Acces- 
sories: 83, 107 

Brushes: 34. 

Carriages and Strollers: 24 

Chemicals: 105 

Cigars: 7 

Clocks and Watches: 39, 75, 78. 

Clothing and Accessories: 8, 19, 21, 27, 28, 
31, 56, 70, 83, 87. 

Clays (Ceramic and Fireproof): 42 

Cutlery: 67, 83 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 97 

Dyestuffs: 105 

Earthenware and China: 28 

Electrical Equipment, Parts, and Acces- 
sories: 74, 77, 105 

Esparto Grass: 3 

Foodstuffs: 9, 11, 12, 14, 30, 83, 85, 96, 102, 
107. 

Forest Product 107 

General Products and Merchandise 103 
106. 

Glass and Glass Products 

Hardware: 4 

Heating Equipment: 17, 65 

Household Goods: 8, 23, 27, 80, 81, 82, 83 

Industrial Diamonds and Dies: 37, 62, 73 

Jewelers’ Items: 66, 85. 

Laces and Embroideries: 8 


5, 83, 84 


firms Detailed information on trading 


ble to qualified United States firms on the 


in the representation of United States 


Additional 


good repute, the 


Leather, Leather Goods, and Supplies: 33, 
50, 88, 108 

Machinery, Motors, Equipment, and Part 
Industrial—1, 10, 15, 18, 26, 32, 35, 36, 40, 

41, 45, 52, 58, 62, 69, 76, 79, 85, 94, 98, 
107 

Road-building—107 

Metals and Minerals: 93, 107 

Metal Products: 6, 52, 83 

Musical Instruments and Acce ore 22, 
57 

Notions: 28, 83 

Novelties: 51 

Office Equipment: 20, 55 

Oils (Vegetable): 91 

Optical Goods: 47, 64, 85 

Paints and Lacquers: 49 

Paper and Paper Products: 2 

Photographic Equipment: 54 

Pipes and Tube 100 

Rubber: 107 

Scientific, Laboratory, Technical Equip- 
ment and Instruments; 16, 43, 44, 46, 47, 
48, 53, 60, 61, 63, 72 

Shipbuilding Equipment and Materials 
100 

Sporting Good 25. 83 

Staghorn and Ivory Goods: 89 

Textiles: 29, 59, 80, 82, 83, 85, 86 

Tools (Hand and Machine) 37, 43, 52, 68, 
83, 90, 93 

Wire and Wire Netting: 83, 100 
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in dollars and should not include import 
duties, as the Caja expects to be able to ob- 
tain free entry; and catalogs covering equip- 
ment offered should be sent to the Caja’s 
Medical Department for review. 

It is understood that special consideration 
will be given to firms that are in a position 
to supply all of the requirements as well as 
install the equipment. The Caja wishes to 
have all equipment installed within 8 months 
after the purchase contract is signed. 

The main structure of the hospital, a 10- 
story building with 225 beds, has already been 
completed. 

Bids in connection with supply of the fore- 
going equipment should be addressed to the 
Caja Nacional de Seguro Social, Calle Ingavi 
341, La Paz, Bolivia. 


Bombay Port Trust To 
Purchase Weighbridge 


Bids covering the supply and erection of 
a 20-ton weighbridge in the Princes Dock in 
Bombay harbor will be received by the Bom- 
bay Port Trust until January 16, 1950. A 
few copies of specifications are available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Copies may also be obtained, 
subject to a charge of 1 rupee (1 rupee 
US$0.21) per set from the Controller of Stores, 
Bombay Port Trust, Mazagon, Bombay 10, 
India. 

Quotations, directed to the Bombay Port 
Trust at the address given above, must be 
accompanied by a deposit of 1,000 rupees, 
should be submitted on the prescribed appli- 
cation form (copies of which are available 
from the Port Trust), and should be marked 
“Quotation for Weighbridge—Tender No. 28 
E.1/84—due date 16-1-—1950.”" 


Japan To Purchase 
Phosphate Rock 


The Japanese Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry (MITI) has announced 
its intention to purchase 229,000 metric tons 
estimated on 32 percent P,O, basis, on the 
following terms and conditions: 

1. Specification: Phosphoric acid (P,O,) 3 
percent maximum, fluorine (F) 5 percent 
maximum, and 5 percent maximum moisture 

2. Minor variation from the above specifi- 
cations will be considered 

3. Offers of less than 20,000 dry metric tons 
will not be considered 

4. Offering prices must be quoted per dry 
metric unit ton, of contained phosphor acid 
(P,O.) f. 0. b. point of shipment and c. i. f 
Japanese port 

5. Prompt shipment is desired 

6. Weighing and inspection shall be in ac- 
cordance with usual commercial practices, 
with preference to final weighing and in- 
spection in Japan 

7. Purchase will be confined to those areas 
with which Occupied Japan has financial 
and/or trade arrangements or from sellers 
Willing to accept credits available only for 
export from Japan 

8. Offers shall include a statement as to 


a. Country of origin. 

b. Point of shipment 

c. Delivery schedule. 

d. Period offer is firm. 

e. Name of mine or supplier 


Payment shall be in accordance with the 
financial arrangement existing between Oc- 
cupied Japan and the area from which pur- 
chase is made if applicable, or otherwise 
against a letter of credit which provides for 
the deposit of funds in escrow available only 
for purchase of approved Japanese export 
products 


December 5. 1949 


The Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry reserves the right to reject any or 
all offers and to limit the amount which it 
will accept. 

Offers in duplicate must be submitted to 
F. Ebara, c/o Fourth Import Section, Inter- 
national Trade Bureau, Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry, Japanese Gov- 
ernment (3d floor MITI Building), Tokyo, 
Japan. 


SCO Will Sell 


German-Owned Goods 


™ 

The Swiss Compensation Office has an- 
nounced the prospective sale of the following 
German-owned assets in Switzerland: 

1. Merchandise belonging to Riedel-de 
Haen A. G., Berlin, Britz—500 boxes of Alloton 
capsules, 1,000 boxes of Neobornyval pills, 100 
kg. Calcium laevulinicum, 22.5 kg. Acidum tri- 
chloraceticum crystals, 200 kg. Calcium bro- 
matum puriss, 200 kg. Strontium bromatum 
puriss, 200 kg. Hydrokollag (base product of 
graphite). Further information may be ob- 
tained, prior to December 10, 1949, from the 
Swiss Compensation Office, Service for the 
Liquidation of German Assets, Talstrasse 62, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

2. 1,600 meters of cloth (a synthetic mate- 
rial one of whose components is glass fiber) 
belonging to Ludwig Reinhold, Meerane 
(Sachsen), and consisting of 800 meters in 
black embroidered in white and 800 meters in 
blue embroidered in white. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained, prior to December 
15, 1949, from the Swiss Compensation Office, 
Service for the Liquidation of German Assets, 
Talstrasse 62, Zurich, Switzerland. 


Italian Visitor Here To 
Promote Handicraft Exports 


Gualtiero Loria, vice president of the Com- 
pagnia Nazionale Artigiana, Rome, Italy, is 
currently visiting the United States to pro- 
mote the sale of Italian handicraft on this 
market. Compagnia Nazionale Artigiana 
(National Artisans Company) is a semipublic 
corporation established with the sponsorship 
of the Italian Government to develop produc- 
tion of handicraft in Italy and to assist pro- 
ducers in exporting their goods. (See New 
World Trade Leads, “Italy’s Handicraft In- 
dustry Seeks New Markets,"’ FOREIGN ComM- 
MERCE WEEKLY, October 3, 1949.) 

Mr. Loria will remain in the United States 
until mid-January 1950, and may be con- 
tacted through the House of Italian Handi- 
craft, 217 East Forty-ninth Street, New Yor 
17, mw. 2 


India a Source of 
Rutile and Ilmenite 


American importers and buyers seeking 
sources of supply of rutile and ilmenite are 
invited to address inquiries concerning the 
availability of these minerals to Dr. S. S. 
Bhatnagar, c/o Indian Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, North Block, Secretariat, New Delhi, 
India. Dr. Bhatnagar, who is the secretary 
of the Department of Scientific Research of 
the Government of India, as well as a mem- 
ber of the Indian Atomic Energy Commission, 
has informed the American Embassy in New 
Delhi that inquiries as above would be wel- 
comed and given prompt attention. 


Dutch Trade-Group 
Official in United States 
H. Zwarensteyn, the executive secretary at 


The Hague, Netherlands, of the Netherlands 
Chamber of Commerce in the United States, 


Inc., is in the United States until December 
20 to promote Netherlands exports to this 
country through direct contact with foreign 
trade groups, firms, and individuals. 

Mr. Zwarensteyn is working in cooperation 
with Netherlands consuls and branch offices 
of the Netherlands Chamber of Commerce in 
the United States as well as with Netherlands 
Government Trade Commissioners where 
such officials have been established. 

Communications may be addressed to Mr. 
Zwarensteyn, c/o the Netherlands Chamber 
of Commerce in the United States, Inc., 41 
East Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Iran To Purchase 
Road-Building Equipment 


Price quotations and descriptive literature 
covering approximately $2,000,000 worth of 
road-building equipment are desired by the 
Seven-Year Plan Organization, in Tehran, 
Iran. Requirements are as follows: 

1. Ten heavy and 10 medium bulldozers 

(similar to caterpillar No. 8 and No. 6). 

2. Ninety-five dump trucks, capacity 5 to 

74 tons. 
3. Fifteen motor graders (similar to cater- 
pillar No. 12). 
4. Fifteen grader elevators. 
5. Fifteen portable rock crushers, capacity 
25 to 30 tons per hour. 
6. Fifteen 8- to 12-ton road rollers. 
7. Fifteen general-purpose 114- to 2-ton 
trucks. 
8. Ten mobile air compressors, 20 CMS. 
9. Two liquid-asphalt spreaders having 100+ 
gallon tank. 
10. Spare parts for above equipment. 

The Organization will reportedly place or- 
ders within a month provided satisfactory of- 
fers are received. 

Quotations and literature should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. Maleky, Seven-Year Plan 
Organization, Tehran, Iran. 


S 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. England—Arrow Aircraft Ltd. (manufac- 
turer of aircraft), The Aerodrome, Yeadon, 
Near Leeds, Yorkshire, wishes to manufacture 
in England, under a licensing arrangement, 
small industrial equipment. 


Import Opportunities 


2. Algeria—Compagnie Nord-Africaine de 
Cellulose (CELLUNAF) (manufacturer), 
Boite Postale 205, Algiers, has available for 
export 10,000 tons of high-grade printing 
paper, offset and book (esparto pulp). Sam- 
ples will be furnished by firm. Also, firm is 
interested in obtaining a United States rép- 
resentative. 

3. Algeria—Société Générale des  Alfas 

(packers and exporters), 2 Boulevard Baudin, 
Algiers, offers to export unlimited quantities 
of top-grade esparto grass. 
_ 4. Belgium—Société Anonyme  Anciens 
Etablissements Mornard et Chalcos Réunis-— 
M. C. R. (manufacturer), 199-207 Rue Croix- 
Jurlet, Herstal, desires to export all kinds 
of building and furniture hardware, in pol- 
ished, nickeled, and chromed nonferrous 
metal, moulded under pressure. Illustrated 
catalog is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

5. Belgium—Verreries de Fauquez, S. A. 
(manufacturer), Fauquez-lez-Virginal, offers 
to export “Marbrite” opal glass, surface of 
which is polished by fire; and special glass 
such as cathedral, hammered, ribbed and 
wired glass. Firm seeks outlets in regions 
other than the Atlantic Coast area, where 
it is already represented. 

6. Belgium—Etablissements Verrezen & 
Cie. S. A. (manufacturer), 66 Rue Puccini, 
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Brussels, wishes to export white iron and 
aluminum lids and caps for jars and glass 
containers for foodstuffs, maintenance ma- 
terials, and pharmaceuticals. 

7. British West Indies—Jas. Garraway & 
Co. (manufacturer and exporter), Market 
Street, Roseau, Dominica, offers to export 
high-quality cigars (Coronas, Londres, and 
other types), in cedar boxes of 25 and 50; 
also, plain and hand-painted bores. Samples 
available at cost from firm. 

8. Cyprus—Paul Kyprianou (manufacturer 
and exporter), P. O. Box 47, Larnaca, wishes 
to export and seeks an agent for hand-made 
lace, embroideries, linens, lace and linen tea 
and dinner sets, handkerchiefs and motifs. 
Articles are hand-embroidered on ecru linens 
or Irish linens. Firm states it has unlimited 
quantities available for export. 

9. Denmark—C. A. Blume (export mer- 
chant), 10 Sanct Markus Plads, Copenhagen 
V, offers to export high-quality Danish 
cheeses such as blue cheese, Gorgonzola 
Samsoe, Gouda, and Steppe. Prices of 
cheeses offered by firm may be obtained from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

10. Denmark—E. Iversen’s Maskinfabrik 
(manufacturer), 8-10 Sorévej, Slagelse, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for rolling 
mills, for sheet and wire rolling, soft and 
hard metals, especially intended for the 
manufacture of jewelry, silver flat- and 
hollow-ware, and ornaments. Leaflets de- 
scribing the various types of mills are avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

11. Denmark—Krus¢ge & Co. (export mer- 
chants, commission merchants), 4 Kalvebod 
Brygge, Copenhagen V, offers to export high- 
grade quality food products, such as cheese, 
meat, and fish preserves. All cheese, meat 
and fish preserves are controlled by the Dan- 
ish State Controlling Officer during the prep- 
aration, preservation, and packing of goods in 
the factory. Firm would appreciate any 
instructions that buyer might find appro- 
priate. 

12. Denmark—Ostefabriken “Triticum” 
(manufacturer), Sindal, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for best-quality Danish blue 
cheese. Quality controlled by the Danish 
Government. Inquiries should be addressed 
to firm’s export representative, Kai Steen, 17 
Brydes Alle, Copenhagen S, Denmark. Price 
of cheese is obtainable, upon request, to 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

13. Denmark—A. Schaefer (export mer- 
chant), 3 Hammerensgade, Copenhagen K, 
offers to export high-quality cherry brandy, 
cherry wine, black currant liqueur, and other 
types of fruits wines and liqueurs. Bottle 
contents: 72 centiliters (1 liter 0.264178 
gallon); shipped in cases containing 12 bot- 
tles. Samples may be obtained by applica- 
tion to seller. Price information obtainable 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

14. Denmark—S¢rensen & Pedersen (ex- 
port merchants), 12 Dyssegaardsvej, Copen- 
hagen Hellerup, offers to export unlimited 
quantities of high-class quality refined Dan- 
ish agricultural products, such as cheese, 
milk, canned meat, and rye crisp bread. 

15. Den mark—Maskinfabriken VIDO 
(manufacturer), 12 Hjgrnagervej, Qopenha- 
gen-Valby, offers to export and desires United 
States representative for high-quality egg- 
grading machines. Illustrated leaflet is 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

16. England—British Watch Cases Limited 
(manufacturer), 236-240 Pentonville Road, 
London, N. 1, offers to export £1,000 worth 
each month of high-quality drawing instru- 
ments for draftsmen. 
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17. England—Campbell Engineering Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter), Sherman 
Works, Bromley, Kent, offers to export “Hot- 
way” rapid water heaters, nonstorage, giving 
instantaneous hot or boiling water. Applic- 
able for domestic service where cold water 
and electricity are available. Firm states its 
water heater was awarded the 1948 Gold 
Medal of the Society of Inventors for the best 
invention of the year. One illustrated leaflet 
and price information may be obtained, on a 
loan basis, from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

18. England — International Furnace 
Equipment Company, Limited (manufac- 
turers and consultants; patentees and de- 
signers of furnace plant), Aldridge, Stafford- 
shire, offer to export and seek agent for the 
following furnace plants and equipment: (1) 
plant for generating high calorific clean coal 
producer gas from bituminous coal, using 
electrostatic precipitation for cleaning the 
gas, and clean gas plant using coke or anthra- 
cite with mechanical cleaning plant; (2) ce- 
ramic and brick-making kilns and ovens; (3) 
furnaces for special processes. 

19. England—-T. C. Mann & Sons Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 16 Buckingham Street, 
Strand, London, W. C. 2, desires to export 
men’s high-grade footwear, American and 
English fittings, hand-lasted and hand- 
finished. Quantity: 1,000 pairs of shoes each 
month. 

20. England—-Dr. Manfred Meyer (sales 
agent), 16 Heathland Road, London, N. 16, 
wishes to export good-quality typewriter 
ribbons, carbon papers and cabinets. Quan- 
tities available each month: 100 gross rib- 
bons, 1,000 boxes of carbon papers, 1,000 
cabinets. 

21. England—D. W. Mortlock & Co., Ltd 
(importer, exporter), 4 Drapers Gardens, 
London, E. C. 2, wishes to export rainwear 
(cotton gabardine, Egyptian cotton, all-wool 
gabardine). 

22. England—D. & J. Peters Ltd. (manu- 
facturers of sapphire equipment and jewel 
bearings), 11 Duke of York Stree«, St. James, 
London, S. W. 1., is interested in exporting 
sapphire gramophone needles. 

23. England—Precision Metal Spinnings 
(Stratford-on-Avon) Limited (manufac- 
turer), 33 Shipston Road, Stratford-on-Avon, 
offers to export high-quality aluminum hol- 
low ware, such as spun aluminum cooking 
utensils, kettles, teapots, trays, and servers, 
for domestic and canteen use. Catalog and 
price list are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

24. England—Richards Son & Allwin, Lim- 
ited (manufacturer), Great Bridge, Tipton, 
Staffordshire, wishes to export and seeks a 
representative for high-quality baby car- 
riages and strollers. MTllustrated catalog and 
price list are obtainable on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

25. England—Eric Francis Robinson (man- 
ufacturer), 6a Steelhouse Lane, Wolverhamp- 
ton, Staffs., offers to export high-quality 
brass darts, and dart flights made of multi- 
colored turkey feathers. One box contain- 
ing 3 darts and flights will be made available 
to interested firms, on a loan basis, by Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

26. England—Russell Constructions Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Russell House, Adam Street, 
Adelphi, London, W. C. 2, desires to export 
and seeks agent for sieving and straining 
machinery, tablet sorting and counting ma- 
chinery. Further information, literature 
and photographs are obtainable, on a loan 
basis, from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


27. England—Westhall Trent Limiteg 
(merchants and sales agents), 72 High Street 
Teddington, Middlesex, offers to export 1,000 
gross each month of high-quality tie racks 
(patented) for wardrobes and closets. Firm 
seeks United States company buying on own 
account, or exclusive buying agent. 

28. England—-W. L. R. Traders (London) 
Ltd. (sales agent), 40 St. Martins Lane, Lon. 
don, W. C. 2, wishes to export earthenware 
and china, needles and pins, hosiery and 
underwear. 

29. France—Boissiére Fils, Société Anonyme 
(manufacturer, exporter, importer), 16 Rue 
de Crosne, Rouen, Seine-Inférieure, wishes to 
export and desires agent for unlimited quan. 
tities of best-quality printed cotton cloth. 
Specifications: 31’’ to 36’’ in width; weight— 
70 to 130 grams to the yard. Materials suit. 
able for dresses, lingerie, shirts, and uphol- 
stery. 

30. France—Guy Chauffaille (producer, 
wholesaler, commission merchant and ex. 
porter), Objat, Corréze, has available for ex. 
port large quantities of French table walnuts, 
dried, in the shell, 1949 crop. Quality: goog 
keeping quality. Varieties: Cornes, extra, 97 
m/m and up; marbots, extra, 28 m/m. Al. 
though firm is interested in direct sales, it 
would prefer to appoint an agent in the 
United States. Firm would appreciate re. 
ceiving suggestions and/or instructions from 
potential American buyers. 

31. France—Raymond Zubiri (manufac. 
turer, wholesaler, and retailer), 58, Rue du 
Loup, Bordeaux, offers to export and seeks 
agent for gourds made of goatskin such as are 
commonly used by Basque shepherds; also 
small and medium-size canvas bags for sport- 
ing, beach, picnic, and other uses. Firm ex- 
ported to the United States before the war, 
It would appreciate receiving useful sugges- 
tions and instructions from potential pur- 
chasers. Also, information regarding present 
market possibilities for goatskin gourds or 
bottles 

32. Germany—Josef Albrecht Bohrfutter- 
fabrik (manufacturer), Plochinger Strasse 
15A, (14a) Esslingen am Neckar, offers to ex- 
port three-jaw chucks, and quick-change 
chucks 

33. Germany—Baier, Hanack & Rauch, 
Vereinigte Lederwarenfabriken (manufac- 
turer), Louisenstrasse 11/13, (16) Offenbach 
am Main, desires to export high-quality 
leather handbags and small leather goods, 

34. Germany—Georg Beck & Sohn, Pin- 
sel- u. Buerstenfabrikation (manufacturer), 
(13a) Bechhofen/Mfr., offers to export paint 
brushes and other brushes. 

35. Germany—Hermann Berstorff, Maschi- 
nenbau-Anstalt G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), 
Gross Buchholzer Strasse 49, Hannover, de- 
sires to export machinery for the rubber and 
plastic industries, such as roll calenders, mix- 
ing mills, crackers, vulcanizing machines and 
strainers. 

36. Germany—E. Begerow & Co. (manufac- 
turer), Langenlonsheim (Nahe), offers to ex- 
port filter materials. 

37. Germany—wWilli Braun, Diamant-Werk- 
zeug-Fabrik, Diamanten fuer die Industrie 
(manufacturer), Harzer Strasse 39-46, Berlin 
So. 36, offers to export wire drawing dies, 
diamond tools, and industrial diamonds. 

38. Germany—Georg Breuer (exporter), 
Geisenheimerstrasse 7, Ruedesheim/Rhein, 
desires to export Rhine wines. 

39. Germany—Heinrich Eiffert, Uhren-Fab- 
rik (manufacturer), Marktplatz 15/11, Furt- 
wangen/Schwarzwald, offers to export cuckoo 
clocks. 

40. Germany—"Elmi,” Elektro-Maschinen- 
Industrie (manufacturer), Bockenheimer 
Landstrasse 76, Frankfurt/Main, wishes to 
export electro motors and generators (gen- 
eral and special built), battery chargers, and 
small transformers. 
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41. Germany — FESTO — Maschinenfabrik 
Gottlieb Stoll (manufacturer), Esslingen am 
Neckar, wishes to export special woodworking 
machinery, such as universal machines, par- 
allel saws, polishing machines, sanders’ chain 
saws, tenoning machines, and carpenters’ 
machines. 

42. Germany—Fuchs'sche Tongruben K. G. 
(manufacturer), Ransbach im Westerwald 
bei Koblenz-Rh., desires to export Ceramic 
and fireproof clays. 

43. Germany—O. u. K. Geissler (manufac- 
turer), Reutter-Strasse 66, Muenchen 42, 
wishes to export control instruments, pre- 
cision measuring tools, gages, and cutting 
tools. 

44. Germany—Ludwig Griessmeier, Reiss- 
zeugfabrik (manufacturer), Fuerther Strasse 
67, Nuernberg-W, offers to export drawing 
sets. 

45. Germany—Alfred Gutmann A. G., Ak- 
tiengesellschaft fuer Maschinenbau (manu- 
facturer), Altona-Hamburg, wishes to export 
sandblast units. 

46. Germany—Ernst Haage (manufac- 
turer), Neudecker Strasse 10, (22a) Muehl- 
heim/Ruhr, wishes to export laboratory 
instruments and apparatus (mechanical and 
electrical), such as_ fraction columns, 
vacuum pumps, autoclaves, orsat apparatus. 

47. Germany—Martin Held, Feinmechanik 
u. Apparatebau (manufacturer), Auf dem 
Kreuz 12, Augsburg, wishes to export micro- 
scopes, comparative microscopes, arrow ele- 
vation surveying implements, micro-photo- 
graphic lighting apparatus. 

48. Germany—J. Herzig, Hessische Glas- 
instrumenten Fabrik G. m. b. H. (manufac- 
turer), Limburg/Lahn, wishes to export 
thermometers and glass instruments for 
chemical, technical and medical purposes. 

49. Germany—Th. Hoeg/Hamburg, Lack 
und Farbenfabrik (manufacturer), Andreas- 
Meyer-Strasse 47, Hamburg-Moorfleth, wishes 
to export ship bottom paints, and lacquers. 

50. Germany—Dr. Holzman K. G., Leder- 
warenfabrik (manufacturer), Birkenfeld/ 
Nahe, is interested in exporting small leather 
goods. 

51. Germany—Karl Griesbaum K. G. 
(manufacturer), Schonachstrasse 20, Tri- 
berg/Badischer Schwarzwald, offers to export 
novelties such as singing birds and whistling 
figures. 

52. Germany—lIndustrie-Werke Karlsruhe 
A. G. (manufacturer), Gartenstrasse 63/71, 
(17a) Karlsruhe/Baden, offers to sell pack- 
ing machines, industrial sewing machines, 
hydraulic presses, aluminum and _ steel 
bottles, metal hose, dehydrating machinery 
and precision tools. 

53. Germany—INHAG, Industrie-Handeis- 
gesellschaft m. b. H. (exporter), Roman- 
strasse 74, (13b) Muenchen 38, wishes to 
export tachometers. 

54. Germany—Klimsch & Co., Spezial- 
fabrik u. Grosshandlung fuer Reproduktions- 
bedarf (manufacturer and exporter), Alte 
Mainzer Gasse 37, Frankfurt/Main, wishes to 
export cameras for the graphic industry; 
lenses; screens for offset, photogravure and 
half-tone; are lamps; commercial darkroom 
equipment; auxiliary machines for photo- 
engraving work. 

55. Germany—Karl und Riehm OHG, Met- 
allwarenfabrikation (manufacturer), Haupt- 
Strasse 20, (17a) Leimen-Heidelberg, offers to 
export office punching machines. 

56. Germany—Adolf D. Kopp G. m. b. H., 
Lederwarenfabrik (manufacturer), Hausen- 
Kr. Offenbach/Main, desires to export ladies’ 
handbags, 

57. Germany—Koestler & Co., Harmonika- 
fabrik (manufacturer), Nauheim, Kreis 
Gross-Gerau/Hessen (U. S. Zone), wishes to 
export harmonicas. 

58. Germany—Krause-Biagosch G. m. b. H. 
(manufacturer), Fr.-Ebert-Strasse 10, Post- 
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fach 211, Bielefeld, wishes to export paper- 
cutting machinery. 

59. Germany—Krey und Cleven G. m. b. H, 
(manufacturer), Lobberich/Rheinland, offers 
to export upholstery velours, velour-chiffon, 
mouton imitation velours. 

60. Germany—Wilhelm Leschhorn, Mess- 
werkzeug-Gesellschaft m. b. H. (manufac- 
turer), Bleichstrasse Nr. 8-10, (16) Frank- 
furt /Main, is interested in exporting precision 
measuring instruments, 

61. Germany—Paul Lippke (manufactur- 
er), Postfach 29, Neuwied/Rhein, offers to 
export umidity-measuring instruments, and 
measuring instruments for the textile indus- 
tries. 

62. Germany—Mueller O. H. G., Modell- 
und Maschinenbau (manufacturer), Wallau- 
Lahn, wishes to export molding patterns, dies 
and equipment, and die-casting equipment. 

63. Germany—Willy Muth, Ingenieur 
(manufacturer), (16) Roedgen b. Giessen 
(U. S. Zone), wishes to export analytical 
scales. 

64. Germany—Optische Werke Osterode 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), Osterode/Harz, 
wishes to export optical glass, microscopes, 
astronomical binoculars, binoculars, lupes 
(magnifying glass). 

65. Germany—Ost and Scherer, Badeappa- 
rate- u. Metallwarenfabrik (manufacturer), 
Bad Kreuznach/Rhild., seeks markets for gas 
and coal hot-water boilers for bathrooms. 

66. Germany—Otto Porsche & Co. (manu- 
facturer), 13, am Graben, Markt Oberdorf/ 
Allgaeu (U.S. Zone), wishes to export glass 
stones for the jewelry trade; trimming stones; 
and ornamental buttons. 

67. Germany—PUMA—Werk, Lauterjung & 
Sohn (manufacturer), Solingen, wishes to ex- 
port cutlery, razors, hair clippers, scissors, and 
hunting knives. 

68. Germany—Ernst Reime, Praezisions- 
Werkzeugfabrik (manufacturer), Bartholo- 
maeusstrasse 26, (13a) Nuernberg-O, is inter- 
ested in exporting precision thread-cutting 
tools. 

69. Germany—P. F. Reinshagen, Maschin- 
enfabrik (manufacturer), Bredde 4-8, (22a) 
Wuppertal-Barmen, offers to sell all types of 
looms, rubber covering machines, winding 
machines, narrow looms and all accessories 
for the ribbon weaving trade. 

70. Germany—Schuhfabriken, Rieker und 
Co. (manufacturer), Tuttlingen, offers to ex- 
port ski shoes. 

71. (Omitted.) 

72. Germany—August Sauter K. G., Fein- 
u. Schnellwaagen-Fabrik (manufacturer), 
Postfach 150, (14b) Ebingen/Wuertt., wishes 
to export precision balances and scales. 

73. Germany—Paul Schaaf & Co., Zieh- 
steinfabrik (manufacturer), Bicken (Hessen 
Nassau), wishes to export wire drawing dies. 

74. Germany—Johann Schiesser, Maschi- 
nenfabrik (manufacturer), Industriestrasse 
21, (13a) Nuernberg 20, offers to export elec- 
trical paint sprayers. 

75. Germany—Franz Schnurr, Uhren Fa- 
brik (manufacturer), Simmlerstrasse 11/12, 
Postfach 54, Pforzheim, offers to export wrist 
watches to the United States. 

76. Germany—Werkzeug- & Maschinen- 
fabrik, Wilhelm Stehle (manufacturer), 
Postfach 191, Memmingen/Bay., is interested 
in exporting woodworking machinery. 

77. German y—Transformatoren-Fabrik, 
Heinrich Weiland (manufacturer), Bluecher- 
strasse 22, (1) Berlin SW 61, wishes to ex- 
port transformers. 

78. Germany—Wehrle K. G., Uhren Fabrik 
(manufacturer), Schoenwald-Schwarzwald, 
desires to export clocks. 

79. Germany—Johann Weiss, Maschinen- 
fabrik (manufacturer), Gerichtstrasse 12-13, 
Berlin N 65, wishes to export labeling 
machines. 

(NoTE: Further information on the Ger- 
man import trade opportunities listed above 


(Nos. 32 through 79) is available from the 
German Industry Exhibition, Post Affairs Of- 
fice, Suite 1807, 730 Fifth Avenue, New York 
19, New York. 

80. Ireland, Northern—Henry E. Cooke, 
Ltd. (manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 
89-91 Adelaide Street, Belfast, wishes to ex- 
port linen sheeting, fancy linen goods, par- 
ticularly pillow cases. 

81. Ireland, Northern—Scottie Rug Manu- 
facturing Co. (manufacturer), Knockbreda 
Road, Cregagh, Belfast, wishes to export 
finest grade scatter rugs (imitation hand- 
made) and slip mats in various solid colors. 
Rugs are made of pure wool on jute canvas 
back. Firm will furnish samples upon 
request. 

82. Isle of Man (U. K.)—Swift Services 
Limited (manufacturers’ agents), Victory 
House, Prospect Hill, Douglas, seeks United 
States markets for high-quality aluminum 
hollow wares for domestic use; also, pure 
new fleece wool Manz tweeds, made up into 
rugs, blankets, and scarfs. Further infor- 
mation and price lists on each of the above 
commodities are available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Interested firms should specify commodity 
desired. 

83. Japan—Dunn Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porters, exporters), Room No. 622—B, Dojima 
Building, 50, Kinugasa Cho, Kita-Ku, Osaka, 
wishes to export glassware, bicycle tires and 
tubes, rubber shoes and boots, canvas shoes, 
sewing machines, cigarette lighters, canned 
foodstuffs, mild steel bars and rods, gal- 
vanized fiat and corrugated sheets, cables, 
wires, wire netting, small tools, tableware, 
cutlery, needles, fish hooks, textiles, towels 
and toweling. 

84. Japan—Hoya Crystal Glass Mfg. Co. 
Ltd. (manufacturer and exporter), 1-2 
Chome, Kyobashi, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, wishes 
to export all kinds of glassware, particularly 
chandelier and lamp prisms and parts. One 
illustrated catalog and price list available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

85. Japan—J. D. Miller Company (import- 
ers, exporters), 52 Yamate (P. O. Box 413), 
Nakaku, Yokohama, offers to export all kinds 
of textiles; canned goods (tuna, pink salmon, 
mackerel, crabs, sardines, mushrooms, bam- 
boo shoots) ; optical goods such as spectacles 
and lenses, binoculars; sewing machines, silk 
weaving and loom machines; pencils and 
fountain pens; pearls. 

86. Japan—Morishita Trading Co., Ltd. 
(textile exporters), 2, 2-Chome, Tsukiji, 
Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, wishes to export all kinds 
of Japanese textile goods, particularly silk 
bolting cloth, silk and rayon yarns, silk and 
rayon piece goods. 

87. Japan—The Nippon Bussan Kaisha, 
Ltd. (manufacturers, importers, exporters), 
7, 3-Chome, Shimoyamate-Dori, Ikuta-Ku, 
Kobe, wishes to export all kinds of bags, such 
as handbags and shopping bags, made of 
bamboo, beads, and cloth. 

88. Japan—Sumiyoshiya & Co. (manufac- 
turers, importers, exporters), 9, 8-Chome, 
Ginza-nishi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, is interested in 
exporting all kinds of leather goods. 

89. Scotland—Highland Horncraft Limited 
(manufacturer and exporter), 1 Ramsay 
Lane, Edinburgh 1, wishes to export and 
seeks a United States representative for stag- 
horn and ivory goods (genuine hand crafts- 
manship), such as corkscrews with stag han- 
dles and whale tooth handles, shoehorns, 
paper knives, ashtrays, and initial brooches. 
Firm states corkscrews are made of the finest 
quality steel. 

90. Switzerland—Wickihalder & Co. (man- 
ufacturer’s representative), 10 Theaterstrasse, 
Zurich, wishes to export and seeks representa- 
tive for first-quality “Astoba” universal ma- 
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chine tools and turning lathes. An illus- 
trated pamphlet is obtainable on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

‘91. Syria—The Syrian Industrial Co., For 
Vegetable Oils (manufacturers), P. O. B. 503, 
Aleppo, seeks either direct purchaser or sell- 
ing agent for all kinds of vegetable oils (re- 
fined and unrefined), neutralized, bleached 
and deodorized. Firm states it has 9,000 
metric tons available for export. Quality of 
oils produced can be made to suit any desired 
standards. 


Export Opportunities 


92. France—Etablissements A. G. Tapie 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, and retailer) , 188, 
Cours Saint-Louis, Bordeaux, Gironde, seeks 
quotations for good-quality small woodwork- 
ing tools, such as planers, jointers, calipers, 
cross-cut saws and others, mortising and bor- 
ing tools. Firm is interested in both agency 
and direct purchase. Firm states it could, if 
so desired, import unmounted tools from the 
United States and assemble them in its plant 
before selling them for the account of Amer- 
ican manufacturer. 

93. France—Albert Guimard (wholesaler, 
importer, exporter, potential sales agent), 49, 
Place Rollin, Angouléme, Charente, is inter- 
ested in direct purchase or in obtaining rep- 
resentation for good-quality Saginaw graph- 
ite, potash oralates, tannin, zinc white, re- 
fractory earths. 

94. Germany—Xaver Mader (lace manufac- 
turer), Ramsau-Berchtesgaden, Bavaria, seeks 
purchase quotations for one crochet work 
machine with 50, 100, 150 and 200 centimeter 
width, and suitable for producing window 
curtain material. Firm requests detailed 
quotations c. i. f. Bremen, indicating techni- 
cal data, measurements, capacity and time of 
delivery. Payment in US$ against irrevocable 
letter of credit. One sample of the type of 
lace firm wishes to manufacture is available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

95. Iran—DJAHANTOUR (importing dis- 
tributor, goods and passenger transporta- 
tion), Khiaban Saadi, Tehran, seeks purchase 
quotations for the following aircraft equip- 
ment: (1) four C46 airplanes (used, but in 
good condition with new engines); (2) two 
airplane engines for C-46 planes; (3) neces- 
sary spare parts and accessories. 

96. Italy—Carosini Societa per Azioni (im- 
porter, exporter and sales agent handling 
foodstuffs, especially canned fish), Via Blabi, 
4 p. p., Genoa, seeks purchase quotations and 
agency for preserved fish, such as natural 
mackerel, fillets of mackerel, pilchards, and 
salmon. Firm states it wishes to import the 
above commodities for its own account for 
distribution to retailers, and to act as sole 
agent for Italy for the sale of the same items 
to wholesalers on ac.i.f. basis. It is also in 
a position to operate a branch or general 
agency for American firms in this line. It 
has ample facilities for processing and can- 
ning fish for account of firms which desire 
to ship large quantities of fish. 

97. Italy.—Istituto Biochimico Fontanella 
(manufacturer of medicinal specialties, po- 

tential importing distributor), Via Donatello 
17, Milan, seeks purchase quotations for 
streptomycin; penicillin crystalline, 20 ,000- 
500,000—1,000,000 units; and penicillin in oil, 
200,000—300,000 units. 


Agency Opportunities 


98. Italy—Gino Gardella (operator of work- 
shop for processing of lumber, naval repairs), 
Calata Boccardo, Genoa, seeks representation 
for first-class quality blades of all kinds for 
hacksaws and files. 
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99. Japan—The International Trade & In- 
dustry Corp. (importers, exporters), No. 1, 
Kojimachi-Sannencho, Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, 
wishes to contact United States importers 
and exporters. 

100. Norway—A/S Industri Service (manu- 
facturer’s agent), Rogagaten 22, Bergen, seeks 
representation from manufacturers only for 
the following commodities: shipbuilding ma- 
terials, including all sizes of beam, channel, 
bulb and angle irons; ship and boiler plates; 
all sizes of pipes and tubes (steel and iron) 
for steam, gas and water; iron and steel wire 
(bright, black, and galvanized); nail wire; 
boiler and condenser tubes. 


Foreign Visitors 


101. Colombia—José Abadi, Apartado Aereo 
4897, Bogota, is interested in obtaining a 
partner, preferably one with technical knowl- 
edge and training, to exploit a small iron-ore 
mine and operate a blast-furnace plant near 
Bogota. Scheduled to arrive November 19, 
via Miami, for a month’s visit. U.S. address: 
444 145th Street, Neponsit, Long Island, N. Y 
Itinerary: Miami, New York, Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown, and Cleveland 

(NoTE.—Mr. Abadi is a principal partner in 
Fabrica Nacional de Tejidos Lafayette, a tex- 
tile mill in Bogota, on which a World Trade 
Directory Report is available. ) 

102. Ecuador—Carlos A. Guzman Aguirre, 
representing C. A. Guzman & Cia. (exporter, 
sales/indent agent), Malecén Simon Bolivar 
510, Casilla “A’’, Guayaquil, is interested in 
developing a United States market for Ecua- 
doran rice. Scheduled to arrive November 
18, via New York City, for a visit of 6 months 
U. S. address: 145 West Fifty-eighth Street, 
New York 19, N. Y 

103. Germany—Edgar Mohrmann, repre- 
senting Edgar Mohrmann & Co., Speersort 6, 
Hamburg, is interested in acting as import 
and export agent for general products cover- 
ing the western zones of Germany. He is now 
in the United States until December 9. U.S 
address: c/o Lagerloef Trading Co., Inc., 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City. 

104. Germany—Wolfgang Wilms, represent- 
ing Dr. F. W. W. Schlienz & Co., Industrie- 
gebaeude, Bremerhaven-M., is interested in 
promoting use by United States exporters, 
shipping brokers, and the like, of new cold- 
storage warehouse in Bremen, Germany, with 
own berth for seagoing vessels. Scheduled to 
arrive December 1, via New York City, for a 
visit of 90 days. U.S. address: c/o Depart- 
ment of Commerce Regional Office, 42 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

105. Italy—Cesare Maffei, representing SIR- 
PLES (Societa Italiana per l’Esportazione e 
l’Importazione Tecnico Industriale) (import, 
retailer, exporter, wholesaler, sales indent 
agent), 37 Corso Venezia, Milan, wishes to act 
as distributor in Italy for American manu- 
facturers of dyestuffs (especially for the tex- 
tile industry), organic and inorganic chem- 
icals, synthetic resins, plasticizers, solvents, 
electronic equipment, electrical and mechan- 
ical equipment. Scheduled to arrive Novem- 
ber 15, via New York City, for a month's visit 
U.S. address: Roosevelt Hotel, Madison Ave- 
nue and Forty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Boston, and Milwaukee 

106. Netherlands—Pieter H. de Wilde, rep- 
resenting Franzen’s Handelscompagnie 
(Franzen’s Trading Co.) (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, commission merchant, sales/in- 
dent agent), 24—b Oostplein, Rotterdam, is 
interested in buying and selling general 
merchandise. Scheduled to arrive the end of 
December, via New York City, for an indefi- 
nite period. U.S. address: 335 Sawyer Street, 
San Francisco, Calif Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco. 


107. Thailand—Chulind Lamsam, repre. 
senting Thai Niyom Panich Co., Ltd. (im. 
porter, retailer, exporter, wholesaler, com. 
mission merchant, sales/indent agent), 100 
Mahachai Road, Bangkok, and Bangkok 
Chamber of Commerce, is interested in auto. 
motive equipment and machinery; jn de. 
veloping Thai exports of teak, tin, rubber, and 
rice; and in obtaining technical information 
on sugar-milling and road-building equip. 
ment. Scheduled to arrive December 15, via 
San Francisco, for a visit of 60 days. y. 8. 
address: c/o Login Corporation, Gains. 
borough Building, San Francisco 4, Calif, 
or Thai Embassy, 2490 Tracy Place Nw. 
Washington, D.C. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington. 

108. Union of South Africa—Julius Max 
Wallheimer (importer, wholesaler, Sales 
indent agent, retailer, exporter), Court 
Chambers, Adderley Street (P. O. Box 741). 
Port Elizabeth, is interested in purchasing 
leather supplies, particularly for local shoe in. 
dustry. Scheduled to arrive November 14 
via New York City, for a month's visit. U,s§ 
address: 84/11 Cuthbert Road, Kew Gardens. 
Long Island, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City . 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country 

Aircraft and Aeronautical-Supply Import- 
ers and Dealers—Greece 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and 
Engineers—Colombia 

Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Union of South Africa 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Argentina 

Confectionery Importers and _ Dealers— 
Indonesia 

Curio, Novelty, and Handicraft Dealers 
Manufacturers, and Exporters—Guatemala. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—-Egypt 

Electrical Supplies and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Trinidad, B. W. I. 

Feedstuffs Importers, Dealers, Manufac- 
turers, and Exporters—Egypt 

Fertilizer Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Pakistan 

Fiber Producers—Union of South Africa 

Frozen-Food Processors and Exporters— 
United Kingdom 

Furniture Manufacturers—Lebanon 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Vene- 
zuela 

Instrument, Professional and Scientifi 
Importers and Dealers—-Lebanon 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Trinidad 
B. W. I. 

Lumber Importers and Agents—Argentina 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Portuguese East Africa 

Meat Packing, Sausage and Casings— 
Pakistan. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparations Im- 
porters and Dealers—Uruguay 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Union of 
South Africa. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Jamaica 

Motor Bus Lines and Transport Compa- 
nies—Turkey. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and _ Dealers— 
Venezuela 

Needle Manufacturers—-Italy 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners and EX- 
porters—Union of South Africa 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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[ NEWS by COUNTRIES F RR 


Prepared in Areas Division, 


Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INDUSTRIAL PROFITS Tax LAW AND 
REGULATIONS PROMULGATED 


The payment of the 2!,-percent tax on 
liquid profits of industry destined for the aid 
of industrial education provided by Bolivian 
Supreme Decree No. 1011 of January 7, 1948, 
is regulated by Supreme Decree No. 1765 of 
October 5, 1949, according to a report of 
October 14 from the United States Embassy 
at La Paz 

The latter decree provides that every in- 
dustry established in the country, except the 
mining and petroleum industries, must pay 
the 2!,-percent tax on liquid profits provided 
for in decree No. 1011 of January 7, 1948, 
and that the payment shall be made to of- 
fices of the Chamber of National Industry 
throughout the country. Payment of the 
tax may be deferred until June 30 of each 
succeeding year. Those who do not make 
payment before that date will be penalized 
by the suspension of issuance of import 
permits and by certain fines 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES ON WOOL AND WOOLEN 
Goops INCREASED 


Import duties on a number of items of the 
wool and woolen goods schedule of the Bra- 
zilian Customs Tariff were increased, and on 
a few items decreased, by a congressional law, 
promulgated and provisionally effective No- 
vember 12, 1949, according to a telegram of 
November 14 from the United States Em- 
bassy at Rio de Janeiro. The changes affect 
not only rates of the minimym tariff but also 
certain duty concessions obtained in the 
Geneva Agreement. For this reason the rates 
are listed for provisional effect until trade 
agreement withdrawal discussions are under- 
taken. The new minimum rates (with for- 
mer rates in parentheses), applicable to im- 
ports of wool and woolen goods from the 
United States, are as follows, in cruzeiros 

Per gross kilogram: Raw wool, 2.80 (com- 
mon, 1.68; fine, 2.80; fine, of counts finer than 
50's, 1.40'. Wool, washed or scoured, crude or 
carbonized and floss or waste from carding or 
combing: White or natural color, 8 (8); 
(bleached or natural color exclusively wool of 
counts finer than 50's, 4) '; dyed, 13.50 (16.20) 
Millings, 8.50 (11.90). Carded, combed or 
prepared in any way, including tops and laps: 
Crude, 15 (15); (crude wool tops and noils, of 
counts finer than 50's, 7.50) '; dyed, 20 (20) 

Per legal kilogram: Yarn prepared in skeins, 
spools, iateleaaeat or reels of any kind: Single, 


‘Geneva Agreement item only. 


December 5, 1949 
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of one or more ply or ends for weaving or 
darning, with or without cotton mixture— 
crude or bleached, 20 (6.44); dyed, colored, or 
printed, 26 (7.98); loose, for embroidery, Cro- 
chet, knitting, and the like—crude or 
bleached, 43.60 (30.52); dyed, colored, or 
printed, 50 (40.74). 

Per net kilogram: Piece goods: Alpacas. 
cashmeres, muslins, crepes, grograms, hashas, 
merinos, satins, stockinet and machine knit, 
voiles and the like, plain or twilled, figured or 
damasked, suitable for feminine attire—up 
to 250 grams per square meter, 117 (64.35); 
over 250 up to 450 grams per square meter, 
93.60 (51.48); over 450 grams per square 
meter, 78 (48.90); baizes and swanskin, 
22.80 (12.54); bareges, transparent gauzes, 
tulles, gauzes and other open or transparent 
cloths—up to 80 grams per square meter, 
140.40 (77.22); over 80 grams per square 
meter, 117 (64.35) ; cashmeres and cassinettes, 
with or without silk or rayon mixture, and 
cheviots, diagonals, American flannels, gab- 
ardines, serges, and the like, for men’s cloth- 
ing and other purposes—up to 250 grams per 
square meter, 117 (64.35); over 250 up to 450 
grams per square meter, 93.60 (51.48); over 
450 grams per square meter, 78 (42.90); 
bunting, 62.40 (34.32); flannels, linseys, 
plain, twilled or figured—up to 250 grams per 
square meter, 117 (64.35); over 250 up to 
450 grams per square meter, 93.60 (51.48); 
over 450 grams per square meter, 78 (42.90); 
frescos, Palm-beach, tropical suitings and 
the like, plain or figured—up to 250 grams 
per square meter, 117; (frescos, tropical suit- 
ings, and the like, plain or figured, 64.35; 
Palm-beach fabrics, 81.90'); over 250 grams 
per square meter, 93.60; (frescos, tropical 
suitings, and the like, plain or figured, 51.48; 
Palm-beach fabrics, 65.52 '); sarcenets, heavy 
serges, and others suitable for printing ma- 
chinery, compression and filtration of oleag- 
inous substances, and other industrial 
purposes, with or without mixture, warp or 
weft of other materials except silk or rayon, 
plain, twilled or figured—single, or up to 
450 grams per square meter, 23.40 (12.87); 
double, or over 450 grams per square meter, 
19.60 (10.78); velvets, short- and long-pile 
plushes and other fabrics which imitate fur, 
of astrakan type and the like—with woolen 
foundation, 78 (42.90); with foundation of 
other material except silk or rayon, 62.40 
(34.32); foundation of silk or rayon, 156 
(85.80); not otherwise specified, 83.20 (45.76). 


DATE SET FOR PRESENTATION OF IMPORT 
LICENSE APPLICATIONS FOR FIRST QUAR- 
TER, 1950 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil has issued Notice 161, calling 
for presentation between November 28 and 
December 17, 1949, of import license appli- 
cations covering imports into Brazil during 
the first quarter of 1950, payable in hard 
currencies, which will be included in a new 
“positive list’’ shortly to be issued. Com- 
modities exempt from import license, includ- 
ing medicines and raw materials for the 









pharmaceutical industry, will not be in- 
cluded in the new list. 

The notice adds that extensions on out- 
standing licenses will be granted if docu- 
mentary proof is presented that they were 
not used because of reasons beyond control, 
that application is made within the last 20 
days of license validity, and that either ex- 
change has been closed for imports covered 
by the license or that importation of the 
commodity continues to be considered de- 
sirable to the Brazilian economy when the 
extension is requested. In special cases, 
such as last-minute postponement of ship- 
ment, licenses might be revalidated if applied 
for within 10 days after their expiration but 
would be subject to similar considerations 
as extensions. 


QUOTAS FOR IMPORTS OF MOTOR TruUCKsS To 
BE ESTABLISHED 


The Director of the Export-Import Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Brazil has promised to 
establish, by November 16, 1949, preliminary 
quotas for the importation by assembly 
plants of motortrucks from the United States, 
provided that imports are not made before 
January 1, 1950, according to information 
obtained from the trade and transmitted in a 
report of November 10, 1949, from the United 
States Embassy at Rio de Janeiro. The rea- 
son for establishing preliminary quotas at 
this time is that ordinarily 120 days are re- 
quired to effect shipment after import li- 
censes are obtained, and if immediate action 
were not taken, assembly plants in Brazil 
would have to close down for a prolonged 
period. Even so, some plants soon will have 
to stop operations until new shipments are 
received. 

Preliminary quotas will be established only 
for those organizations having assembly 
plants in Brazil. Final and more extensive 
quotas for such organizations, as well as for 
importers of complete truck chassis, are to 
be established in conjunction with screen- 
ing, within the exchange budget, of license 
applications to be presented between No- 
vember 28 and December 17 for import re- 
quirements during the first quarter of 1950. 


Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty STATUS OF HYDROGENATED OILS AND 
TALLOW 


Under a Canadian order in council effective 
from November 1, 1949, to July 31, 1950, 
hydrogenated fish, seal, or whale oils, and 
hydrogenated tallow, produced from fish, seal, 
or whale oils or from tallow wholly of Cana- 
dian origin, when imported for use exclusively 
in Canadian manufactures, will be allowed 
duty-free entry from the United States. 
Duty-free entry also will be allowed imports 
from other countries eligible to most-favored- 
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nation tariff treatment and from British 
preferential tariff countries. A duty of 20 
percent will be assessed on imports from 
general tariff countries. These imports will 
be classified under a new Canadian tariff 
item No. 280b. 


To ensure duty-free entry, exporters must 
certify on the face of the Canadian customs 
invoices that the above products have been 
produced from fish, seal, or whale oils or 
tallow wholly of Canadian origin. 


*“MaDE IN CANADA” RULING 


Diesel electric switching locomotives 
weighing more than 95 tons will be trans- 
ferred from the category of “a class or kind 
not made in Canada” to that of “a class or 
kind made in Canada,” according to a ruling 
of the Canadian Department of National Rev- 
enue, effective December 1, 1949. 

This ruling will remove such locomotives 
from Canadian tariff item No. 435 under 
which they have been dutiable at 10 percent 
ad valorem when imported from the United 
States and transfer them to tariff item No. 
434 where they will be dutiable at 25 percent 
ad valorem. 


REDUCED DuTy ON GALVANIZED OR 
BONDERIZED STEEL SECTIONS 


The new tariff item designated as No. 388f 
established in Canada for iron or steel sash, 
casement, or frame sections made from strip, 
at the beginning of this year has been wid- 
ened by the insertion of the words “coated 
or not,” according to Canadian Order in 
Council P. C. 5586, passed on November 3, 
1949, and effective from October 1, 1949. 

Tariff item No. 388f now reads as follows: 
“Sash, casement or frame sections of iron 
or steel, hot or cold rolled, coated or not, 
not punched, drilled nor further manufac- 
tured, and similar material formed from hot 
or cold rolled iron or steelstrip, coated or not, 
when imported by manufacturers of metal 
window sash, casements or frames for use 
in the manufacture of such articles, in their 
own factories.” 

The provisions for duty-free entry under 
the British Preferential Tariff and $7 per 
ton duty on imports from the United States 
and other Most-Favored-Nation countries as 
well as from General Tariff countries remain 
unchanged. However, the temporary period 
originally designated for the reduced duties, 
i. e. February 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950, has 
been extended to September 30, 1950 

Prior to their inclusion in tariff item No. 
388f, galvanized or bonderized steel sections 
had been held dutiable at 25 percent under 
tariff item No. 446a. 


Ceylon 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
COLOMBO 
(Dated November 7, 1949) 


Since devaluation, local prices have been 
trending upward. The cost-of-living index 
(Colombo) for October was up 3 points above 
the preceding month. The index showed 
increased costs in clothing and food. The 
Government will be obliged to pay oyt ad- 
ditional cost-of-living allowances to its em- 
ployees. Merchants have announced in- 
creases in the price of drugs imported from 
the United States. The price of flour and 
bakery products is expected to rise in the 
light of Australia’s announcement to increase 
its export price for wheat and flour. The 
Government of Ceylon is reported in the 
newspapers to be asking for a loan or grant 
of 120,000 tons of wheat flour from the United 
States in order to meet its 1950 requirements. 
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At the end of October, the Minister of Fi- 
nance introduced the Central Bank bill into 
Parliament. It is expected that the bank will 
begin operations in February 1950. 

The Controller of Exchange, in an admin- 
istrative report on the operations of his office 
for the year 1948 (published in November 
1949), said that exchange control “must nec- 
essarily be a passing phase, but in view of 
the heavy demands for capital investment in 
an underdeveloped economy, it may be several 
years before Ceylon can dispense with ex- 
change control and return to an era of free 
international payments.’ 

An Imports Advisory Body, set up after 
devaluation, has not yet decided on a policy 
with respect to import control to be imposed 
upon goods coming from the dollar area. At 
the present time, import licenses are being 
issued for dollar-area imports only for “es- 
sential goods’ such as drugs and capital 
goods. The House of Representatives passed 
a bill giving statutory standing to the Co- 
operative Wholesale Establishment Under 
this bill the cooperative establishment will 
engage in trading operations for the 4,000 
cooperative societies in the island. 

Although Ceylon continued to have an 
import balance of trade at the end of Sep- 
tember, excess of exports over imports in 
September reduced that balance. At the 
present rate by which exports are exceeding 
imports, it may be expected that Ceylon will 
have an export balance of trade by the end 
of the year. 

Ceylon has signed a trade pact with India 
at New Delhi, the terms of which have not 
yet been announced. Information presently 
available indicates that the agreement pro- 
vides for the setting aside of certain quanti- 
ties of the major exports of each countr! 
which are to be made available to the other 


It was also agreed to enter into further dis- 
cussions of tariff cuts 

A foreign-press statement from Tckyo, on 
October 18, announced that Ceylon was one 
of five sterling countries participating in a 
trade arrangement between sterling area 
countries and Japan. 

On October 26, the House of Representa- 
tives passed a Gal Oya Development bill 
which establishes a Board intended to oper- 
ate along the lines of TVA. The Gal Oya 
Valley in the eastern portion of the island 
and other areas which may be brought under 
the control of the Board are to be developed 
by the establishment of the water supply, 
flood protection, irrigation, and land reset- 
tlement. 

The Minister of Transport has announced 
that Ceylon is the first of the Commonwealth 
countries to obtain an air agreement with 
Egypt, although details are not yet available 

A wage board for tea workers has recom- 
mended to the Ministry of Labor a substan- 
tial increase in the wages of tea workers. The 
increase has not yet been granted. A wage 
board for rubber workers has been recon- 
stituted, but no recommendations have yet 
been made for the new wage levels which 
should prevail in the industry 

Increased prices for tea and rubber are said 
to be responsible for the demand for higher 
wages. Prices of No. 1 rubber remained 
relatively stable throughout October, where- 
as prices for crepe rubber were higher at the 
end of the month. October prices for rubber 
were substantially above those of September, 
owing to devaluation. There were similar in- 
creases in the price of tea and coconut 
products 





Potassium carbonate (calcite potash), pro- 
duced in Jaworzno, Wieliczka, and Chelmza, 
Poland, is now being exported. It is esti- 
mated that exports in 1949 will total 600 
metric tons. 


Y . 
Chile 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONVENTION WITH URUGUAY RatIFIgp 


A convention providing reciprocal privi- 
leges on imports of books and printed Matter 
signed on August 31, 1943, between Chile and 
Uruguay, was ratified by Chilean decree No. 
656 of August 24, 1949, published in the 
Diario Oficial of October 14, 1949, according 
to a report of October 21 from the Uniteg 
States Embassy at Santiago. 


1 . 
China 
Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN RECENT MONTHs 


The Nationalist blockade continued serj- 
ously to affect the industrial and commercial 
activity of Shanghai. By mid-August it was 
estimated that industries in this city were 
operating at only 40 to 50 percent—in some 
if postwar production 
levels, with no immediate prospects for im- 


cases only 30 percent 
provement Although the export trade of 
Shanghai was negligible in the month of 
August, consular-declared shipments to the 
United States were valued at slightly over 
US$1,100,000, in September owing to the 
running of the blockade by various ships. 

With the economic stagnation of Shanghai, 
attention was turned to fostering trade 
through Tientsin, in which a moderate degree 
of success was obtained Authorities in 
Shanghai were particularly anxious to import 
the needed supplies that had piled up in 
Hong Kong since the beginning of the block- 
ade. Equally important to the Communists 
was the fostering of inter-area trade and the 
conclusion of numerous barter agreements, 
the most important of which was the 
Manchuria-Soviet Russia barter deal made in 
early August 

As an important sidelight, the blockade 
rave the Communist authorities an excuse 
for the drop in production and resultant de- 
creased purchasing power, at the same time 
affording them an opportunity to introduce 
new trade, exchange, and banking controls 
and to adopt new tariff and customs policies 
without the distractions presented by every- 
day business problems 


CONDITIONS IN SHANGHAI AND TIENTSIN 


Shanghai In the months of August and 
Shanghai suffered _ principally 
from the effects of the blockade. Although 
the authorities made food supplies available 
in sufficient quantities to the populace, this 
was accomplished at the expense of rural 
areas; and in the interim, until rail facilities 
were established for bringing in food sup- 
plies, the Shanghai authorities had the ben- 
efit of drawing on stocks in the hands of 
private individuals and dealers 

The slow-down of industrial activity 1 
Shanghai—primarily the result of material 
and power shortages, decreased purchasing 
power, loss of oversea markets, and unre- 


Septem be! 


alistic exchange rates—forced many firms 
both foreign and Chinese, drastically to cur- 
tail their activities, and some to close busi- 


ness entirely. The Communists subsidized 
certain plants in order to keep them going 
and compelled others to continue operating 
despite the loss of profit initiative. Although 
plans were made to remove factories to the 
interior and so decentralize industry, only 4 
few isolated cases of such removals were 


reported 
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In the early part of September current 
supplies of certain items were reported to be 
as follows: 

Stocks of coal amounted to 70,000 tons; 
however, adequate supplies were expected to 
be obtained from the Kailan Mines. 

Stocks of American leaf tobacco were es- 
timated at 15,000,000 pounds, sufficient to last 
1 to 2 years, depending on the mixture with 
Chinese tobacco and the availability of the 
latter. 

Approximately 51,000 bales of raw cotton 
was on hand, including 24,000 bales of re- 
sidual ECA cotton still in that agency’s 
hands. 

The position of iron and steel products, 
including repair and replacement parts, Was 
extremely critical. Added to the power 
shortage was the lack of foreign exchange 
with which to pay for needed replacement 
parts. 

Although foreign trade in the months of 
July and August was virtually at a stand- 
still because of the blockade, the arrival of 
three blockade runners in the Whangpoo 
in mid-September—the first to arrive since 
the closure of the port on June 25—gave the 
city’s economy a much-needed stimulant. 

The blockade has given the Communists 
an opportunity to institute their own con- 
trol measures. The tariff, for both imports 
and exports, however, is still based On the 
revised tariffs instituted by the Kuomintang 
with presumably the same tariff rates ap- 
plicable as under the Nationalist Govern- 
ment (The Communists had, however, 
previously abrogated all import-duty con- 
cessions obtained under the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT).) 
Authority for issuance of permits and con- 
trol over foreign trade in general is vested in 
the East China Foreign Trade Control Bureau 
for the Shanghai area and the North China 
Foreign Trade Control Bureau for the Tient- 
sin area and their subsidiary state 
organizations. 

Several state trading organizations have 
been established for conducting both for- 
eign and domestic trade, which has had the 
effect of forcing the private trader out of the 
market, a situation aided by unrealistic ex- 
change rates, control over transport facili- 
ties, and the granting of subsidies to these 
monopoly companies 

As trade channeled via Tientsin is neces- 
sarily limited by what may be carried by 
rail, there can be no large-scale replacements 
so long as the blockade remains in effect and 
until more extensive rail facilities are pro- 
vided. Although the Communists claim that 
64 percent of trackage in Communist-con- 
trolled areas is operating, 60 percent of this 
is in the northeastern area (Manchuria) 
which is beyond the reach of the Nationalists 
and of little value to large coastal cities. 

Of possibly greater significance, however 
is the blow that has been dealt the export 
trade. (It is said that possibly foreign ex- 
change amounting to the equivalent of 
US$10,000,000 has been lost through nonex- 
ports of cotton goods and yarn alone.) In 
addition, the reentry of Japan into the 
Southeast-Asia market poses a problem that 
promises to be more difficult as time goes on, 

Because of business stagnation and lack 
of foreign-trade financing, foreign banks 
were losing considerable sums monthly, 
whereas at even the low business levels of 
April and May, they were able to break even, 
Also, many of the Chinese commercial banks 
were in a precarious position, heading either 
toward bankruptcy or “consolidation,” the 
latter a mitigating device sponsored by the 
Communist authorities 

The blockade also gave the local authori- 
ties an opportunity to attain relative ex- 
change stability. In the absence of demands 
for foreign exchange, the black market was 
mostly inactive, and, except for end-of-the- 
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month pay periods, the daily interest rate 
was relatively low. At the beginning of 
August the official United States dollar- 
exchange rate was PN2,200 (Peoples’ bank- 
notes); at the close of September, the rate 
for United States dollar notes had risen to 
PN3,900, and the telegraphic transfer rate for 
sending drafts and commercial papers was 
PN4,200. The increase in the rates, particu- 
larly in September, was stimulated by the 
appearance of various blockade runners. 
Selected official exchange rates for the United 
States dollar, pound sterling, and Hong Kong 
dollar are shown in table 1, together with the 
black-market rates for United States dollars 
and gold. 


TABLE 1.—Selected Official and Black- 
Varket Exchange Rates and Gold in 
Shanghai, August and September 1949 


{In Peoples’ Banknotes—PN] 


| 


| waerteser 
Official buying rates | BM buying 


rates 
Date | | : 
United | ,, Hong | United} Gold 
Pound , ; : 
States | crorling Kong | States (per 
dollar *\ dollar | dollar | ounce) 
Aug. 3 2, 200) 5. 750 360 2, 250 158, 000 
Aug. 15 2, 250 5, 850 6 2,250 | 145,000 
Aug, 20 2, 250 5, 850 2, 600 160, OOO 
Sept. 12 2,700 7, 300 3, 400 | 190, 000 
on { 3,900 7.700 \ 12 
ept. 29 4, 200 | 110,350 j 4. 000 185, 000 





relegraphic transfer rates. 
2 September 28, 


Thus, while a more realistic rate of ex- 
change was attained, the United States dol- 
lar still remained undervalued in terms of 
commodity prices and the parity deposit unit, 
the latter a device for encouraging public 
savings and based on the daily market price 
of necessities 

Following the Communist take-over of 
Shanghai, moderate success was achieved in 
holding down prices by means of dumping 
large amounts of rice, flour, sugar, cotton 
yarn, and cloth on the market. In this, how- 
ever, the Communist authorities were aided 
by the reduced purchasing power. Although 
commodity prices, as such, remained rela- 
tively stable over this period, public confi- 
dence in the parity deposit unit declined as 
evidenced by the precipitous increases and 
drops in this rate. This is revealed in table 
2, which also shows selected prices of rice, 
flour, and cotton cloth for the 2-month pe- 
riod. 


Taste 2.—Nelected Wholesale Commodity 
Prices of Leading Staples and the Parity 


Deposit Unit Rate in Shanghai, August 
/ { f 
and September 1949 
In Peoples’ Banknotes--PN 
Rice 
first ; 
a Flour Cotton | Parity 
eat Ir2 19-pound, (49-yard | deposit 
“ ba bolt unit 
pound 
t ‘ 
August 3 AS, 000 8, 200 20, 500 O18 
August 15 52. 000 &, 300 24, O00 S16 
August 29 16, O00 7, 600 28, SOO 767 


September 12 16, OOO 7, 600 33, OOO &32 


September 26 12, O00 7, 500 2, 400 7 


Inasmuch as the Communists were de- 
prived of the principal source of revenue of 
the Nationalists, i. e., customs receipts, they 
resorted to a heavy imposition of other taxes. 
At normal business levels, the tax amounts 
would not be exorbitant, but in the face of 
business depression, such taxes were acutely 
felt. All types of taxation—salt, commodity, 
business, income, land, and rental—were re- 


vised sharply upward, whereas the motor tax 
on vehicles were purposely made exorbitant in 
order to conserve gasoline. 

While the blockade remained in effect, the 
depletion of raw-material stocks without ade- 
quate replenishment, the loss of oversea cot- 
ton, textile, and other markets to the Japa- 
nese, and unfavorable prospects for a realis- 
tic readjustment of exchange rates at the end 
of September were raising prices of exports 
and industrial wages to a noncompetitive 
level, For example, production costs for one 
industrial plant in Shanghai were reported 
to be 400 percent above comparable costs in 
the United States. 

Tientsin.—With the closure of Shanghai 
and the reluctance on the part of merchants 
to trade with Canton because of unsettled 
political conditions, Tientsin has become 
China’s chief port. This is revealed in the 
increased number of ships calling at Tien- 
tsin; the total rose from 64 in July to 70 in 
August and to 101 in September. In addi- 
tion, the impetus given Tientsin as a point of 
transshipment to and from Shanghai is evi- 
denced by the fact that in the first week of 
October a total of 82 Shanghai exporters had 
been registered with the North China Foreign 
Trade Control Bureau to conduct import-ex- 
port trade via Tientsin. Permitted imports 
for these firms were said to include: Produc- 
tion equipment; industrial chemicals; min- 
eral sand (for glass making); certain textiles; 
kerosene; and vital daily necessities. On re- 
export, these goods were subject to North 
China trade controls, whereas the foreign ex- 
change earned therefrom was retained by 
banks in Tientsin. 

As further evidence that the Nationalist 
blockade was less effective in the Tientsin 
area than at Shanghai, comparatively little 
difference is noted in the total monthly val- 
ues of consular-declared exports from Tien- 
tsin to the United States in the period of June 
through September as follows: 


June icin cai eaulacemn US$1, 560, 624 
JOR Stk enconvenk wena 1, 705, 533 
August _- Se ee ee ne 1, 406, 738 
DOR CINOE. scene anata iain 1, 618, 572 


As in Shanghai, numerous state-operated 
trading companies have been established by 
the ‘People’s Government” for the purpose of 
dealing in the important items of trade in 
the North China area. Thus, there have ap- 
peared such companies as the North China 
Bristle Co., the Central North China Dry 
Goods Co. (textile products), the North 
China Egg Products Co., and the North China 
Oil & Tallow Co. In addition, state-con- 
trolled firms, such as the North China Import 
Co., arrange for the importation of commodi- 
ties destined for inland markets. Over-all 
control of trade in the area is, of course, 
vested in the North China Foreign Trade 
Control Bureau. 

Barter trade has been given just as much, 
if not more, emphasis in the Tientsin press as 
in Shanghai. The transaction to receive the 
most publicity was the Soviet Union-Man- 
churia 1-year barter agreement which was an- 
nounced in all local papers. Under this 
agreement Manchuria will supply soybeans, 
vegetable oils, corn, and rice in exchange for 
industrial equipment and facilities, automo- 
tive vehicles, kerosene, cloth, paper, and 
pharmaceuticals. 

Also, as in Shanghai, foreign business has 
been subject to strict controls. For example, 
in the first week of September all foreign in- 
surance firms and their Tientsin agents were 
required to register with the local authori- 
ties giving full details regarding their activ- 
ities, balance sheets, rates charged, and in- 
surance contracts. At that time, there were 
five agents of foreign insurance companies in 
Tientsin, including one American. 

Financial aid has been extended, however, 
to those factories and concerns in cases 
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where such loans resulted in the comple- 
tion of goods under contract. By August 15 
it was reported that the Tientsin Postal Ad- 
ministration had extended loans against 
such orders amounting to the equivalent of 
about US$75,000 to chemical plants and cloth 
factories. 


While foreign exchange rates showed prac- 
tically the same rate of increase in Tientsin 
as in Shanghai, commodity prices revealed 
a decline in September as compared with the 
preceding month. For example, the whole- 
sale price of rice, usually the best indicator 
of market conditions, dropped from PN350 
(13 cents) a catty on August 11 to PN310 
(7 cents) on September 29. 

In North China the devaluation of the 
British pound sterling had little effect, in- 
asmuch as the sterling cross rate of exchange 
with the United States dollar had been at or 
below the resulting new sterling-United 
States dollar rate. 

In mid-September total industrial and 
business taxes (formerly known as “income 
tax’) were fixed at the equivalent of nearly 
US$3,000,000 for the first 6 months of 1949. 
The tax was to have been paid by Octo- 
ber 15. In comparison, Shanghai authorities 
estimated on September 12, that business 
taxes amounting to the equivalent of nearly 
US$2,000,000 had been collected thus far. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


CERTAIN COMMERCIAL IMPORTERS TO RE- 
CEIVE ADDITIONAL IMPORT LICENSES 


The Colombian Government Office of Ex- 
change Control’s Circular 593, of October 17, 
1949, in which is given the text of Regula- 
tion No. 9, amends Regulation No. 8 so as 
to provide additional import licenses for 
certain commercial importers. [See “Ex- 
change Quotas for October and November” 
in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 
14, 1949, for former announcement. | 

In substance, Regulation No. 9 will pro- 
vide for additional importations by those 
commercial organizations, with basic quotas 
greater than $10,000 which prior to June 30, 
1949, had branch retail outlets in cities other 
than that in which their central office is lo- 
cated. An additional one-half of 1 percent 
will be added for each such retail outlet to 
the basic quota percentage established in 
Regulation No. 8 up to a maximum of 10 per- 
cent. The large commercial importers and 
distributors will be benefited considerably by 
this regulation. The maximum benefit will 
accrue to those having basic quotas of more 
than $500,000 and with more than 12 retail 
outlets; the exchange allocated to these en- 
terprises will be increased by 250 percent 
United States companies whose distributors 
in Colombia are large organizations of this 
type may expect to receive larger orders as 
a result of this measure. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RATES OF DuTy ON TRADE AGREEMENT 
ITEMS REVERT TO PREAGREEMENT LEVEL 


The United States Embassy in Bogota, 
Colombia, reports that the rates of import 
duty on items included in the United States— 
Colombia Trade Agreement, which will be 
terminated on December 1, 1949, automati- 
cally will revert to the preagreement level 
established by law No. 62 of 1931, as amended 
[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
31, 1949, for announcement of the termina- 
tion of the Trade Agreement between the 
United States and Colombia. | 
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CORRECTION: IMPORT QUOTAS OF AUTO- 
MOTIVE VEHICLES AND PARTS ESTABLISHED 
FOR SECOND HALF oF 1949 


The first paragraph of the report bearing 
the above title appearing in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of November 7, 1949, should 
read as follows: “The Colombian Govern- 
ment, by an Office of Exchange Control reso- 
lution of August 17, 1949, established quotas 
of trucks, busses, automotive parts, and tires 
for importation during the second half of 
the calendar year 1949.” 


Costa Rici 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DutTy RATE ESTABLISHED FOR SALT BLOCKS 


Decree No. 30, published and effective 
November 3, 1949, adds “Salt blocks for 
cattle” to item No. 147 of the Costa Rican 
Import Tariff, dutiable at 0.21 colones per 
gross kilogram, according to another report 
from the Embassy in San Jose. This item 
was not previously specified in the tariff. 


Duty CLASSIFICATION OF SEMIREFINED 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CLARIFIED 


The Costa Rican tariff item for “Petroleum 
products not wholly refined, of no more than 
35°, such as Diesel oil’’ (item No. 171) was 
modified by decree No. 30 by the elimination 
of the words “of no more than 35°,” thus, 
according to the Embassy in San Jose, ter- 
minating certain difficulties which had been 
experienced in the classification of such 
products 


IMPORT DUTIES REESTABLISHED ON PETRO- 
LEUM FUELS FOR AGRICULTURE, BUT 
DIESEL OIL AND KEROSENE SUBJECT TO 
Duty REDUCTION IF FOR AGRICULTURAL 
AND CERTAIN INDUSTRIAL USES 


Decree No. 781, published and effective 
November 1, 1949, is reported by the United 
States Embassy in San Jose to cancel decree 
No. 192 of October 6, 1948, by which Diesel 
oil, kerosene, and gasoline imported into 
Costa Rica for use as fuel for agricultural 
machinery, had been exempted from all im- 
port duties. The new law establishes, in- 
stead, a reduction of 50 percent of the import 
duties applicable to Diesel oil and kerosene 
to be used as fuel for agricultural machinery, 
for industrial activities directly related to 
agriculture and those exploiting the coun- 
try’s natural resources which use at least 
50 percent domestic raw materials, and for 
industries established in places without suffi- 
cient electric power, provided at least 25 
percent of their total expenses are for labor 
Thus, Diesel oil (tariff item No. 171) will be 
dutiable at 0.245 colones per gallon when 
imported for the purposes stated, rather than 
the regular rate of 0.49 colones per gallon, 
kerosene (tariff item No. 174) will be duti- 
able at 0.415 colone per gallon, rather than 
the regular rate of 0.83 colone per gallon 
and gasoline (tariff item No. 175) even for 
agricultural and industrial uses will now be 
subject to the full duty of 1.17 colones per 
gallon (5.62 colones=1 dollar) Reductions 
in each case must be authorized by the 
National Production Council 

[For announcement of decree No. 192, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of November 22 
1948. | 





Portugal’s exports of pyrites in the first 
6 months of 1949 rose to 202,315 metric tons 
from 153,980 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1948. 


Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MEDICINES: IMPORT REGULATIONS 
LIBERALIZED 


Medicines, including penicillin, streptomy. 
cin, and other antibiotics, which are sent to 
Czechoslovakia as gifts to individual persons 
for their own treatment, may now be im. 
ported free of customs duty, and do not re- 
quire an import permit, according to circular 
No. 174 issued on October 7, 1949. 

In order to obtain the shipment duty-free, 
the recipient must present the following doc. 
uments to the Czechoslovak customs office: 

(a) A permit issued by the Czechoslovak 
health authorities: for antibiotics, the permit 
designated as Ustredni penicilinova stanice js 
required at Prague and Oblasni penicilinova 
stanice, at other localities; for other meqj- 
cines, the permit designated as Okresni na. 
rodni vybor is required; 

(b) A declaration that the addressee js 
without means; 

(c) A declaration that the addressee wij) 
make any surplus medicine available to the 
health authorities in return for a considera. 
tion 

Packages containing such medicine should 
be marked as gifts 

This regulation is to remain effective until] 
June 30, 1950, although it is subject to rey. 
ocation when deemed advisable. 

{An English translation of the regulation 
is available for inspection at the European 
Branch, OIT, U. S. Department of Commerce 
Washington 25, D. C.| 





NEW FOREIGN TRADE MONOPLY ESTABLISHED 
FOR ANTIQUES | 


A new nationalized corporation, ANTIKVA, 
has been established in Czechoslovakia to 
handle all export and import trade in an- 
tiques, including pictures, paintings, statues, 
and reliefs, according to a decree of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Trade, published October 20 
1949, and retroactive to October 1. An an- 
tique is defined by the decree as an article 
having value to collectors or as a cultural 
object, and fabricated prior to 1900. The 
commodities traded in by the new corpora- 
tion were formerly under the jurisdiction of 
ORBIS, monopoly foreign trade company for 
books, maps, stamps, music, and _ similar 
articles 


TRADE AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF Goons 
WITH FINLAND SIGNED 





A trade agreement between Czechoslovakia 
and Finland was signed at Prague on October 
28, 1949, according to the foreign press. The 
new agreement, valid for 1 year beginning 
October 1, 1949, provides for an exchange of 
goods with a total value of 600,000,000 Czech 
crowns (1 crown = $0.02) 

Under the agreement, Czechoslovakia will 
export foundry products, transportation 
equipment, bicycles, machinery, chemicals 
textiles, leather and rubber goods, and sugar 
Finland is to export cellulose, crystalline 
resin, pyrites, and copper machinery for the 
paper and cellulose industries 

Although the value of goods to be ex- 
changed under this new agreement is far 
below the 724,000,000 crowns worth of goods 
to have been exchanged under the preceding 
year’s agreement, it is supplemented by the 
tripartite agreement between Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, and the U.S. S. R., signed on June 
29,1949. [See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 0! 
August 1, 1949.] The 1-year tripartite agree- 
ment provides for Czechoslovak exports to 
Finland of goods worth about 190,000,000 
crowns, in return for 42,400 metric tons of 
wheat from the Soviet Union 
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Dominican 


Republic 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Bacs OF DOMINICAN MANUFACTURE MUST 
Be UsEep FoR CACAO AND COFFEE Ex- 


PORTS 


The United States Embassy in Ciudad Tru- 
jillo has reported that beginning December 1, 
1949, all Dominican exports of cacao and 
coffee must be shipped in bags of domestic 
manufacture, according to decree No. 6097, 
published October 28, 1949. The new re- 
striction follows the establishment on Janu- 
ary 29, 1949, of the Bag Control Agency with 
authority to control the importation of all 
types of bags by requiring importers to ob- 
tain special permits. The domestic bags are 
woven from sisal yarn spun at the bag fac- 
tory (Fabrica de Sacos y Cordeleria), using 
sisal fiber imported from Haiti. 


French {quatorial 
Afriea 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TouRIST AUTOMOBILES: TEMPORARY 
EXPORTATION PERMITTED 


The temporary exportation of tourist au- 
tomobiles of all models is permitted in 
French Equatorial Africa under the follow- 
ing conditions, by an order of April 4, 1949, 
published in the Journal Officiel of French 
Equatorial Africa on April 15 

The exporter must sign a bond-note guar- 
anteeing the return of the vehicle into 
French Equatorial Africa within the maxi- 
mum of 1 year's time, from the time of the 
signing of the above note 

The definitive exportation of tourist auto- 
mobiles remains subject to a special permit 
granted to the petitioner by the Governor 
General upon justifiable grounds 

In case of failure to reimport the vehicle 
within the granted time, the contravening 
party will be subject to a penalty specified in 
the customs regulations 


French North 
Afric: 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTED PRODUCTS BLOCKED IN THE CUS- 
TOMHOUSE IN ALGERIA BEFORE DISTRIBU- 
TION 


The following products upon arrival in 
Algeria are blocked in the customhouse prior 
to their distribution, according to a Notice 
published in the Journal Officiel of Algeria on 
September 16, 1949, which modifies the In- 
struction 864 EC of January 24, 1945 (the 
names of the distributors are shown in 
parentheses) 

Citroen tourist automobiles (11 and 15 
hp.); thin iron sheets, including hot- and 
cold-rolled; galvanized sheet iron, tin and 
lead-plated. (Sous-Direction de l'Energie et 
de l'Industrie, Gouvernement Général de 
l’Algérie. ) 

Oleaginous seeds, except peanuts for eat- 
ing; crude oils of linseed, peanuts, palm ker- 
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nels, palm, sesame, copra and shea butter; 
sulfur, crude and refined; naphtha solvent; 
xylol; benzine; dichlorodifluoromethane 
(freon 12); neutralization paste; pneumatic 
tires and inner tubes, except for bicycles. 

Crawler tractors from the United States, 
except power-driven. (Comité Directeur du 
Machinisme Agricole en Algérie, Chalet No. 2, 
rue St-Augustin, a Alger.) 

Sugar: coffee; green tea. (Direction du 
Ravitaillement Général du Gouvernement 
Général de 1l’Algérie.) 

Run-of-the-mine coal; anthracite; lignite; 
metallurgic coke; gas coke; pitch; butane gas; 
gasoline; kerosene oil; gas oil; fuel oil. (In- 
specteur Général des Mines, 14, Boulevard 
Baudin, Alger.) 


VEGETABLE OILS AND ORDINARY SOAP: IM- 
PORTATION INTO FRENCH Morocco TEM- 
PORARILY PROHIBITED 


The importation of crude or refined vege- 
table oils and fats, as well as of ordinary soap, 
into French Morocco has been temporarily 
prohibited by an order of September 14, 1949, 
published in the Bulletin Officiel of Morocco 
on September 23, 1949. Exception to this 
order is by special exemption of the Director 
of Agriculture, Commerce, and Forests. 


VaRIOUS TAXES ON IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
MODIFIED IN TUNISIA 


Various taxes collected on imports and ex- 
ports in Tunisia have been modified by a de- 
cree of May 23, 1949, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel Tunisien on May 25. 

Guaranty and testing tazes—The tempo- 
rary surtax on the guaranty tax on manu- 
factures of platinum, gold, and_ silver, 
established by the decree of October 3, 1943, 
has been abolished. 

The guaranty tax has been increased to the 
following rates (in francs, per 100 grams): 
Manufactures of platinum and similar metals, 
2,400. Manufactures of gold—objects of the 
first three standards (840, 750, and 538 
thousandths), 2,400; objects of the fourth 
standard (375 thousandths), 1,200. Manu- 
factures of silver, first and second standards, 
50; third standard, 30. 

Consumption tax on alcohol.—The rate 
originally fixed at 10,000 francs per hectoliter 
of pure alcohol has been raised to 20,000 
francs 

Tazes abolished.—The following taxes were 
abolished: The special surtax of 30 francs per 
liter on champagne, sparkling wines, aperi- 
tives, mistelles, liqueur wines, vermouths, 
aniseed liqueurs called digestive liqueurs; the 
fixed levy of 10,000 francs per hectoliter of 
pure alcohol on brandy imported or manu- 
factured in Tunisia (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 11, 1944, for announce- 
ment of the establishments of these levies); 
the fixed tax of 10,000 francs per hectoliter of 
pure alcohol on rums and tafias of colonial 
origin; and the taxes and surtaxes on olive 
oil exported from Tunisia which had been 
levied for the benefit of the Oil Office and the 
Syndicate of the Protection of the Olive Tree. 


PropucTs AUTHORIZED FOR IMPORTATION 
INTO FRENCH Morocco UNDER ERP 


The following products are to be imported 
into the French Zone of Morocco under the 
European Recovery Program for 1949-50, ac- 
cording to a report from the Consulate Gen- 
eral at Casablanca, of July 29, 1949. 

Products for which bids may be invited are 
marked with an asterisk: 

Consumption goods.—Sowing seeds*; leci- 
thine*; tobacco; cotton*; vegetable fibers*; 
carnauba wax*; amyl and butyl alcohol*; 
medical products*; chemical products*; can- 
vas for road-marking panels; binder twine*; 
Orego. pine*; abrasive paper; transformer 


oil*; bulk and packaged petroleum products; 
sulfur*; crude glass’; filtering earth*; asbes- 
tos*; products for treating concrete*; tin 
plate*; rubber and gums*; liquid seals for 
canning*. 

Capital goods.—Generators and motors*; 
electric meters and apparatus; generating 
sets*; rotary furnaces; electro-static ‘“equar- 
reurs’’*; electro-compressor units*; radio- 
telephone equipment (Western Electric); 
motors*; miscellaneous motors*; special mo- 
tors*, Diesel engines*; building and mining 
matériel (the Government agency will de- 
cide whether in each case competitive bid- 
ding shall be used); machine tools*; metal- 
working machines, except machine tools*; 
agricultural equipment; special equipment 
for the manufacture of fodder; industrial 
machinery, including office machines (the 
Government agency will decide whether in 
each case competitive bidding shall be used) ; 
Mack trucks; Euclid trucks; three Willys 
jeeps; elevators and washing pumps; tractors 
under 50 h. p.; tractors over 50 hp.; wheeled 
tractors; aviation matériel*; marine en- 
gines*; railroad matériel; scientific and pro- 
fessional instruments’. 

The recipients of credits for the products 
marked with an asterisk in the above list 
must invite Moroccan importers as well as 
foreign exporters and manufacturers to sub- 
mit competitive bids, giving the latter all 
necessary publicity, notably by means of the 
press. The import licenses must be accom- 
panied by all offers recevied, with an indi- 
cation of the reasons which justified the 
choice of the winning bid. 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export LICENSES FOR MOST PRODUCTS TO 
FRANCE AND THE FRENCH UNION No 
LONGER REQUIRED 


Effective May 7, 1949, only the following 
crude products exported from French West 
Africa to Metropolitan France and the French 
Union are subject to the issuance of a prior 
authorization, by decree No. 2361 S. E. of May 
7, 1949, published in the Journal Officiel of 
French West Africa on May 21: All oleaginous 
products (except peanuts for eating) from 
Youkounkoun and Sudan, as well as oil and 
soap; coffee, cacao in the bean, rice, maize; 
cotton and sisal fibers; preserved and Jellied 
meats; all mining products and diamonds; 
and “Holarrhena Africana” (Senegalese “se- 
oulou”’). 

The exportation of all local crude products 
to foreign countries remains subject to the 
issuance of a prior authorization. 


Greece 


Exchange and Finance 


TOBACCO: RETENTIONS ON BUYING 
EXCHANGE RATES ANNOUNCED 


The Committee on Government Policy in 
Greece announced, on October 31, deductions 
(or so-called retentions) from the Official 
exchange rate which will be used in the case 
of purchases of foreign exchange resulting 
from exports of the 1948 tobacco crop, ac- 
cording to a telegram dated November 2, 
from the United States Embassy, Athens. 
These percentage retentions will be calcu- 
lated on the basis of total FOB values. 
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For the dollar area and Switzerland, the 
retention is 17 percent (making the appli- 
cable exchange rate 12,435 drachmas to the 
dollar and 2,865 drachmas to the Swiss 
franc); for the Belgium franc it is 10 percent 
(or an effective rate of 270 drachmas per 
franc). On exports to the Trizone of Ger- 
many, the retention amounts to 800 drachmas 
to the dollar, to be refunded to German im- 
porters buying a minimum of 55 percent of 
the top grade Maxoul tobacco. 

The Greek Ministry of National Economy 
announced on November 3 that the same 
retentions will apply to the 1946 and 1947 
tobacco crops, according to an airgram of 
November 3. In addition, all exports from 
the 1947 and 1948 crops are subject to a 
retention of 250 drachmas per kilogram which 
is to be distributed as extra compensation 
among tobacco workers for tobacco processed 
by them after May 1, 1949. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PHARMACEUTICAL REGULATIONS: APPLICA- 
TION REQUIREMENTS AMENDED 


The Greek Legislative decree of August 31, 
1935, article 1, regulating the distribution, 
sale, and advertising of proprietary medicines, 
toilet preparations, artificial mineral waters, 
and dietetic products, has been amended by 
a decree of August 29, 1949, published in the 
Greek Official Gazette No. 215, vol. I, of Sep- 
tember 19, according to a report from the 
United States Embassy, Athens, dated 
October 20. 

By terms of the amendment, the Minister 
of Hygiene may, in exceptional cases, grant 
a temporary or permanent license of free 
circulation in Greece, even if the Supreme 
Board of Hygiene has refused it, provided 
the proprietary medicines and pharmaceuti- 
cals are listed in an official pharmacopoeia 
and are legally circulating in the country of 
manufacture. The Minister will still refuse 
a sales license for Greece if the Board has 
ruled that the product is harmful to the 
public health. Previously, licenses were is- 
sued by the Minister only upon recommenda- 
tion of the Board. 

It is believed that the amendment will re- 
move much of the difficulty heretofore 
encountered by American manufacturers 
because of Greek insistence that the product 
be described in articles published in the 
“Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
t.on” or be listed under “New Nonofficial 
Remedies.” Registration applications will 
be filed with the Ministry of Hygiene and will 
be considered by the Supreme Board of Hy- 
giene, as heretofore. 

[For previous announcement concerning 
pharmaceutical regulations, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY dated February 21, 1949.] 


Indonesia 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Visible exports from Indonesia reached a 
postwar peak during August, totaling 759,438 
metric tons, valued at 141,347,000 guilgers 
(US$53,712,000). (Data supplied by the Cen- 
tral Bureau of Statistics of the Indonesian 
Department of Economic Affairs, Batavia.) 
This represented an increase of 32.2 percent 
by volume and 50 percent by value over the 
preceding month’s exports of 574,436 tons 
valued at 94,218,000 guilders (US$35,803,000), 
and exceeded the previous highest levels re- 
corded during the current year in June by 
15.2 percent by value and 3.5 percent by 
volume. 
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EXPORTS 


The volume of exports for major items dur- 


ing August, with July figures in parentheses, 


was as follows: Petroleum products, 579,413 
tons (427,077); bauxite, 51,131 tons (70,672); 
rubber, 48,056 tons (19,685); copra, 25,234 
tons (30,965); palm oil, 17,336 tons (2,557); 
tin in concentrates, 2,717 tons (2,453); and 
tea, 2,083 tons (2,405). 

Petroleum continued to be the leading ex- 
port, accounting for 29 percent by value of 
total August exports, followed by rubber with 
27.2 percent; palm oil, 11.1 percent; tin in 
concentrates, 10.8 percent; and copra, 7.1 per- 
cent. Details are shown in table 1. 


TABLE 1. Indonesia: Er ports, fugust 1949 


Volume Value 
metr in thou 
Item jane rie 
guilde 
Total 759, 438 141, 347 
Petroleum 579, 413 40, O88 
Rubber 18, 056 R484 
Palm oil 17. 336 15, 621 
Tin in concentrates 2,717 15, 224 
Copra 25, 234 10, 042 
Tea 2? O83 4,424 
Tobacco HH3 2 85] 
Rattan 2 395 1.119 
Kapok 557 R74 
All other 80, S84 11, 765 





Total exports from January to August 1949 
amounted to 4,824,726 tons valued at 902,956,- 
000 guilders (US$343,123,000), an increase of 
49 percent by volume and 43.4 percent by 
value from 3,237,322 tons valued at 629,601,000 
guilders (US$239,248,000) in the correspond- 
ing period of 1948. 

Exports from Indonesia to the United 
States during August 1949 amounted to 
67,385 metric tons valued at 27,061,000 gilders 
(US810,283,000) , equal to 8.9 percent by vol- 
ume and 19.1 percent by value of total ex- 
ports. Shipments to the Netherlands of 
57,665 metric tons, worth 39,377,000 guilders, 
represented the month’s highest export value 
to any one destination, constituting 27.9 
percent of the total. Exports to other Euro- 
pean countries comprised 11.8 percent; the 
Far Eastern area, 26.7 percent; and all others, 
14.5 percent. 

Tin was the principal commodity shipped 
to the United States, comprising 46.1 percent 
by value of exports to this country. Other 
major products purchased included rubber 
(43.8 percent), black pepper (2.5 percent), 
and bauxite (2.3 percent). The recorded vol- 
ume and value of these major exports were 
as follows: Rubber, 12,845 metric tons— 
11,851,000 guilders; tin ore, 3,122 metric 
tons—12,463,000 guilders; black pepper, 169 
metric tons—673,000 guilders; and bauxite, 
43.048 metric tons—616,000 guilders 

Exports to the United States during the 
period January to August 1949 amounted to 
540,321 tons valued at 148,790,000 guilders 
(US$56,540,000), accounting for 11.2 percent 
by volume and 16.4 percent by value of total 
Indonesian exports. The United States share 
represents an increase of 85.2 percent by vol- 
ume and 41.6 percent by value over the cor- 
responding period of 1948 


IMPORTS 


Imports into Indonesia during August 
totaled 309,782 tons, valued at 156,052,000 
guilders (US$59,300,000), representing nu de- 
crease of 18.2 percent by volume and an in- 
crease of 10.2 percent by value when com- 
pared with July imports of 378,567 tons valued 
at 141,561,000 guilders. The decline of 67,785 
tons from the July figure was more than ac- 
counted for ky the contraction in imports of 
petroleum products (92,164 tons), rice (7,215 


tons), and cotton yarn (550 tons), whereas 
increases were registered for wheat flour (1, 
247 tons), engines (1,131 tons), structural 
steel and roofing material (1,273 tons), elec. 
trical machinery and cables (784 tons), pas. 
senger cars, trucks, busses, and chassis (2.391 
tons), and various other imports. 

The cumulative total of imports for the 
period January to August 1949 amounted to 
1,738,789 tons valued at 942,606,000 guilders 
(US$358,190,000), an increase of 63.2 percent 
by volume and of 47.6 percent by value over 
imports of 1,065,692 tons valued at 638,825,009 
guilders during the corresponding period of 
1948. 

BALANCE OF TRADE 


The negative balance of visible trade dur- 
ing August 1949 amounted to 14,705,000 
guilders (US$5,589,000). Foreign trade for 
the period January to August 1949 showed 
an adverse balance of 39,650,000 guilders 
(US$15,067,000) . 


Italy 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ROME 
(Dated October 18, 1949) 


A month after the devaluation of the 
British pound, the Italian lira was showing 
considerable strength. The “export” dollar, 
which now determines the daily official buy- 
ing rate, rose from the predevaluation level 
of 575 lire to 636 on September 20, but by 
mid-October it had dropped back to around 
628. Near the end of October it had dropped 
further to 624 lire, or a net devaluation, with 
respect to the dollar, of only 7.8 percent, 

Organized pressure for further realignment 
of the lira has not yet developed to any ap- 
preciable extent. Although some_ groups, 
exporters especially, have pressed for higher 
quotations for the dollar, the former Treas- 
ury Minister has been advocating, in several 
articles, a return to levels of about 600 lire 
per dollar. The President of the General 
Confederation of Industry advocates reduc- 
tion of costs, particularly through imme- 
diate tax exemptions for export production. 

Preliminary price reports indicate success, 
to date, of the Italian Government's policy 
of maintaining price stability. Wholesale 
prices for the period September 18 to October 
10 continued their downward trend, except 
for imported wool, imported tanned skins, 
petroleum, and building products. Retail 
prices remained fairly steady except for cer- 
tain seasonal changes and a drop of approxi- 
mately 15 percent in fruits and vegetables 
between September 15 and October 5 as a 
consequence of the falling off of exports of 
these products to the United Kingdom, due 
to the devaluation of the pound sterling 

Preliminary trade statistics for August 1949 
show imports valued at $130,800,000 and ex- 
ports at $90,600,000, a decline in exports of 
more than $14,000,000 from the 1949 high, 
registered in July. Although exports to the 
United States amounted to only $2,800,000, 
exports to the United Kingdom and the 
sterling area were unusually high—-more than 
$32,000,000—resulting in an Italian trade 
credit of approximately $18,000,000 for the 
month. 

The trade agreement between Italy and 
western Germany covering the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1950, was revised to increase 
trade in each direction by $27,000,000—from 
$60,000,000 to $87,000,000. Italian export 
quotas for agricultural products were in- 
creased by $13,000,000, and provision was 
included for exportation of Italian textiles 
in the amount of $7,000,000. Germany has 
made considerable progress during recent 
months toward regaining a prominent posi- 
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tion in Italian foreign trade; during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1949 Germany was the largest 
single purchaser of Italian products. 

A trade agreement was signed with Ar- 
gentina on October 13, covering a 12-month 
period beginning October 28, which provides 
for annual trade in each direction in an 
amount exceeding $100,000,000. In addition 
to 700,000 tons of wheat, Italy will import 
principally wool, hides and skins, corn, butter, 
cheese, casein, fats and oils, and frozen meat, 
and will export machinery, textiles, agricul- 
tural products, vehicles, and chemicals. 

The industrial-production index, as com- 
puted by the Central Statistical Institute for 
the mining, manufacturing, and electric- 
power and gas sectors of industry, dropped 
from 113 percent of 1938 in July to 95 percent 
in August. Although there is usually a de- 
cline in production in August in consequence 
of the summer holidays, this year electricity 
rationing, limiting electric-power consump- 
tion to 65 percent of normal, and shutting off 
electricity for 2 days per week accentuated 
the decline. The manufacturing sector 
showed the sharpest drop, from 106 in July 
to 87 in August, with textiles declining from 
103 to 79. 

As the 1948 harvest neared completion, pro- 
duction estimates were revised upward, plac- 
ing food production during the year at the 
highest level since the end of the war. In 
view of the abandonment of rationing last 
August and the decline of world wheat prices, 
the Government took steps to lower the price 
of bread to consumers. Consumer prices are 
actually fixed by provincial price committees, 
but the Government decreased the price of 
wheat at ports and at production centers, 
where it now turns it over to private chan- 
nels, rather than at the mills, as formerly. 
Decreases in the price of bread have occurred 
in some of the larger cities but are expected 
to be negligible in isolated communities. 
Food prices in general have dropped during 
recent months at the farm level without be- 
ing fully reflected in retail sales. , The ratio 
of prices received by farmers for their prod- 
ucts to the prices they pay for agricultural 
supplies and labor is becoming more and 
more unfavorable. 

Corn production is estimated at 2,400,000 
tons as compared with 2,300,000 tons in the 
preceding year. Success this year in the use 
of 2,000 tons of Americ&n hybrid seed corn 
should result in its increased utilization in 
future years. 

Marked improvement has occurred in the 
marketing of domestic rice, which had re- 
mained unsold largely because priced too high 
to compete either with foreign rice or with 
domestic pasta. Whereas, last spring, pol- 
ished rice was more expensive to consumers 
than pasta, it has now fallen to about the 
same level. Price support to rice producers, 
announced during the last month, is given 
in the form of guaranties of 50,000 lire per 
metric ton, plus bonuses for higher quality 
and additional bonuses of 800 lire which are 
paid at the time of delivery to the “ammassi.” 
The latter bonus was made available only re- 
cently because of the improved outlook in 
rice marketing. 


Exchange and Finance 


PROCEDURE FOR CALCULATION OF OFFICIAL 
LIRA—-HARD-CURRENCY EXCHANGE RATE 


The Italian Exchange Office now buys its 
50 percent of hard-currency (United States 
dollar and free Swiss franc) export proceeds 
at the average of each day’s closing quota- 
tions on the Milan and Rome Exchanges, 
according to L. D. No. 632, effective from its 
publication in the Gazzetta Ufficiale of Sep- 
tember 19, 1949. The rate is applied retro- 
actively to all purchases of the same day. 


December 5. 1949 


(The statement in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 7, 1949, that the Govern- 
ment rate would be the average of the pre- 
ceding day was based on earlier reports and 
is erroneous.) 

The decree, which was made necessary by 
the currency fluctuation following sterling 
devaluation, annuls' previous legislation 
whereby the Italian Exchange Office paid, for 
the 50 percent turned over to it, lire at the 
average of the free-market rates for the pre- 
ceding month. (See FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 29, 1946, and December 12, 
1947.) 

Actual dollar buying rates, under the new 
regulation, ranged upward to approximately 
636 lire on September 20, then fell gradually 
to approximately 624 lire by October 27. 
Although it is expected that the rate will 
eventually become fairly stable, the point at 
which such stability will be reached is not 
yet known. Under the previous system the 
official lira-dollar rate had remained vir- 
tually unchanged for over 1% years at 
approximately 575. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


VALUATION PROCEDURE MODIFIED FOR CON- 
VERSION OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES INTO 
LIRE FOR THE ASSESSMENT OF AD VALO- 
REM CHARGES 


The rate for converting hard currencies 
(United States dollar and free Swiss franc) 
into Italian lire for purposes of assessment 
of ad valorem charges on imports is to be 
established at the weekly average of the clos- 
ing daily “export” rates quoted for these 
currencies on the Rome and Milan Exchanges, 
as certified by Italcambi, according to L. D. 
No. 644, effective from its publication in the 
Gazzetta Ufficiale of September 22, 1949. 

The decree annuls previous legislation 
whereby the rate applicable in converting 
values given in hard currencies into lire in 
assessing the ad valorem charges on im- 
ports—i. e., ad valorem duties; import- 
license fees; stamp, insurance, and sales 
taxes—was set at the average free-market 
rate of the preceding month (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 12, 1948), and 
brings it into line with the new procedure of 
calculating official hard currency rates in 
lire. (See preceding item, “Exchange and 
Finance’”’.) 

Conversion of values given in other than 
hard currencies into lire, for the purposes 
contemplated by the present decree, is to be 
effected by calculating the dollar equivalent 
of the soft currency in question and then 
applying the lira weekly average rate for the 
dollar on the basis of the average daily dol- 
lar quotations, as described in the first para- 
graph, above. 

Goods originating in and shipped from 
countries with which Italy has special pay- 
ments agreements providing for the estab- 
lishment of certain fixed exchange rates are 
expressly excepted from the valuation pro- 
cedure prescribed by the present decree. 


J apan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE ARRANGEMENTS WITH TRIZONAL 
AREA, GERMANY 


The finalization of the first postwar 
trade arrangement between Japan and the 
three Western Zones of Germany, covering 
the period August 1, 1949, through July 31, 
1950, and expected to total approximately 
$20,000,000 in two-way trade, was recently 
announced by SCAP (Supreme Comman.ier 
for the Allied Powers). 


The trade arrangement provides that all 
trade shall be conducted in accordance with 
the financial arrangement (concluded on 
September 2, 1949) under an open account 
on a United States dollar basis. The finan- 
cial arrangement stipulates that, if at any 
time, the account shows a debit or credit 
balance in excess of $3,000,000, the excess 
shall all become due and payable immedi- 
ately and will be settled in United States 
dollars on demand of the creditor. The 
agreement also provides for multilateral 
trade between the two areas and other coun- 
tries and for the transfer of credits arising 
from trade with such other countries, on a 
mutually agreed-upon-basis. A complete 
review of the arrangement will be made be- 
fore April 1, 1950. 

It is indicated that, on the basis of Japan’s 
and Germany’s requirements and expected 
availabilities, Japan will export to Germany 
raw silk, cotton yarn, cotton grey goods, 
whale oil, fish meal, certain agricultural 
products, textile machinery, nonferrous met- 
als, chemicals, wood and wood products, 
paper and paper products and some miscel- 
laneous commodities in exchange gr potash, 
special machinery and parts, certain chem- 
icals and drugs, special high-grade steel 
products, ceresine wax, hops, lithograph 
limestones, lining s*vne, pencil clay and a 
number of miscellaneous products. 

From a commodity standpoint the expect- 
ed trade constitutes, in general, a continu- 
ation of the prewar pattern. In terms of 
volume, however, the anticipated trade is 
considerably less than that of the prewar 
period. In 1930-34, the total trade between 
Japan and Germany (including eastern 
Germany) averaged $37,400,000, annually; 
in 1935, trade amounted to $42,400,000; and 
in 1937, to $63,315,000. When consideration 
is given to price changes since the prewar 
period, the $20,000,000 trade target appears 
moderate as compared with prewar trade. 
In the prewar period Japan had sizable un- 
favorable balances in its merchandise trade 
with Germany, averaging almost $29,000,000 
during the 1930-34 period, $27,000,000 in 
1935, and almost $38,500,000 in 1937. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REDUCTIONS IN 15 PERCENT AD VALOREM 
EXPORT SURTAX AFFECT MANY PRODUCTS 


The Mexican 15 percent ad valorem export 
surtax was reduced by amounts ranging from 
one-third to four-fifths on 25 commodities, 
by a decree dated October 25, 1949, and ef- 
fective the day following publication in the 
Diario Oficial of November 4, 1949, states an 
airgram of November 4, 1949, from the United 
States Embassy at Mexico City. 

A 33 percent reduction in the 15 percent 
ad valorem export surtax was made on hene- 
quen felt and fabrics, not specified (fraction 
53-10). A 50 percent reduction was effected 
on these commodities: Barley in bulk or in 
containers (fraction 22-12); hardwood logs, 
without bark, diameter over 20 but not over 
60 centimeters (fraction 27-23); hardwood 
logs, same description, not over 90 centime- 
ters (fraction 27-24); and hardwood logs, 
same type, but exceeding 90 centimeters 
(fraction 27-25). A reduction of 55 percent 
was established for: Tanned cattle hides, not 
specified, and splits (fraction 71-12); tanned 
sheep and goat skins (fraction 71-13); and 
sole leather and soles (fraction 71-16). Re- 
ductions On some live animals were 60 per- 
cent, such as: Mares, up to 12 years old 
(fraction 10-33); mares, not specified (frac- 
tion 10-34); horses, up to 12 years old, vari- 
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ous colors (fraction 10-35); and horses, not 
specified (fraction 10-36). 

The majority of products were granted an 
80 percent reduction including two new 
fractions (27-28 and 27-29) as follows: 


Bran (fraction 25-93); planks, boards, 
squares or beams, of fine wood, sawed or 
planed, up to 1.83 meters long, not specified 
(fraction 27-26);' planks, boards, squares 
or beams of fine wood, sawed or planed, over 
1.83 meters long, not specified (fraction 27- 
27);' planks, boards, squares or beams of fine 
wood, planed on four sides up to 1.83 meters 
long, specify commercial name (fraction 27— 
28);' and planks, boards, squares or beams of 
fine wood, planed on four sides, over 1.83 
meters long, specify commercial name (frac- 
tion 27—29);! wool yarns, threads, cords or of 
other animal fibers, not specified (fraction 
55-00); wool cloth and fabrics or of other 
animal fibers, not specified (fraction 55-12); 
felts, knit fabrics, plain cloth and other fab- 
rics of silk, and artificial fibers, not specified 
(fraction 56-10); manufactures of knit fab- 
ric, plain cloth and of other silk or artificial 
fiber cloth, not specified (fraction 56-21); 
flours and feculae, edible, with up to 50 per- 
cent cacao, not specified (fraction 62-11); 
caps of tin alloy for bottle tops (fraction 
81-20); manufactured articles, not specified 
of tin, lead, antimony, zinc and their alloys; 
collapsible tubes are separately shown under 
the same caption (fraction 81-29); and zinc 
in powdered form (fraction 81-33). 

The Ministry of Finance is authorized to 
apply the *eductions to exports made under 
bond for the 15 percent surtax prior to the 
effective date of the decree. 

(See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Jan- 
uary 3, 17, 31, and April 4, 1949, for former 
announcements of reductions in and exemp- 
tions from the export surtax.| 


NEw EXPORT TARIFF CLASSIFICATIONS ON 
CERTAIN FINE Woops RESULT IN DuTy 
REDUCTION 


New Mexican export tariff classifications 
on boards, planks, squares or beams of fine 
wood reduced the export duty on certain 
products, according to a decree dated Octo- 
ber 31, 1949, and effective 3 days after pub- 
lication in the Diario Oficial of November 
12, 1949, reported an airgram of November 
14, 1849, from the United States Embassy at 
Mexico City. 

The new tariff classifications are as fol- 
lows with the duty rates in pesos per cubic 
meter (old rates in parentheses): Item 
27—26—boards, planks, squares or beams of 
fine wood, sawn or planed, up to 1.83 meters 
long, not specified, (specify commercial 
name), 2.00 plus 10 percent (2.00 plus 10 
percent); 27-27—boards, planks, squares or 
beams, of fine wood, sawn or planed, over 
1.83 meters long, not specified, (specify com- 
mercial name), 2.00 plus 10 percent (2.00 plus 
10 percent); 27—28—boards, planks, squares 
or beams of fine wood, planed on four sides, 
up to 1.83 meters long (specify commercial 
name), 1.50 plus 10 percent (2.00 plus 10 
percent); 27-29—boards, planks, squares or 
beams of fine wood, planed on four sides, 
over 1.83 meters long (specify commercial 
name), 1.50 plus 10 percent (2.00 plus 10 
percent). 

These new classifications replace old, tariff 
fractions 27-26 and 27-27, which included 
the same kinds of wood, but with no length 
specifications. 

Mexican official valuations used for as- 
sessing the ad valorem part of the duty and 
the 15 percent ad valorem surtax when these 


New Export tariff fractions which replace 
old tariff fractions 27-26 and 27-27 which 
included same types of wood, but without 
length categories. 
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valuations are higher than the invoice value, 
may be obtained upon request from the 
American Republics Branch, OIT, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from any of the Field Offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Foop PASTES: ADDED TO LIST OF PRopDUCTS 
DUTIABLE IN FREE-ZONE TERRITORIES OF 
LOWER CALIFORNIA 


Food pastes (spaghetti, noodles, and simi- 
lar items were added to the list of articles 
which are dutiable when imported into the 
Mexican Free Zones of Lower California, by a 
Circular (No. 301—24—-124) of September 26, 
1949, issued by the Ministry of Finance and 
published in the Diario Oficial of October 1. 
1949, states a report of October 4, 1949, from 
the United States Embassy at Mexico City. 

The total list of articles which are dutiable 
when imported into the Free Zones of Lower 
California is as follows: Flour (except semo- 
lina); beer; common laundry soap; soft 
drinks; brooms; mineral waters; wheat; for- 
age; ice; ices and ice cream; food pastes; 
bread of all kinds and similar products; pre- 
served fish and seafood similar to those pro- 
duced in the territories by factories estab- 
lished prior to August 30, 1933; vegetable 
greases and fats for edible purposes (except 
crude coconut oils and fats); pants and 
blouses of cotton denim. 

Al other merchandise imported into the 
Mexican Free Zones of Lower California, Mex- 
ico, are duty-free 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 17 and May 23, 1949, for previous an- 
nouncements regarding this list.] 


CERTAIN BATHROOM EQUIPMENT AND So- 
DIUM NITRATE: SUBJECT TO IMPORT PER- 
MIT CONTROL 


Mexican import controls were extended to 
sodium nitrate and to washstands, lavatories, 
bidets, and drinking fountains of enameled 
iron and of clay, earthenware or porcelain, 
and bathtubs of enameled iron weighing 
over 70 kilograms, by resolutions of October 
27 and 31, 1949, effective upon publication in 
the Diario Oficial of November 5 and 9, 1949, 
respectively, according to airgrams of Novem- 
ber 7 and 9, 1949, from the United States 
Embassy at Mexico City 

The following are the new import tariff 
fractions now requiring a prior import permit 
for importation into Mexico 

Fraction 3.92.00—washstands, lavatories, 
bidets, and drinking fountains of enameled 
iron, weighing more than 5 kilograms, ex- 
cluding valves and water-conducting pipes 
that are neither attached nor fastened; frac- 
tion 3.92.03—bathtubs of enameled iron 
weighing more than 70 kilograms, excluding 
valves and water-conducting pipes that are 
neither attached nor fastened; raction 
3.92.10—washstands, lavatories, bidets, drink- 
ing fountains, and bathtubs of clay, china 
or porcelain, weighing more than 5 kilograms, 
excluding valves and water-conducting pipes 
that are neither attached nor fastened; and 
fraction 6.12.54—sodium nitrate. 

Detailed information regarding Mexican 
import duty rates on these commodities, as 
well as the official valuations on which the 
ad valorem part of the duty and the 3 per- 
cent ad valorem surtax are assessed when the 
official valuation is higher than the invoice 
value, may be obtained upon request from 
the American Republics Branch, OIT, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
from any of the Field Offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
23, 1948, December 13, 1948, April 25, 1949 and 
October 3, 1949 for former announcements of 
items requiring import permits.] 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT SIGNED Wrty 
YUGOSLAVIA 


A protocol was signed in Belgrade on 
November 7, 1949, for Yugoslav-Netherlands 
trade for the period October 13, 1949, to 
November 1, 1950, amounting to almost 
1,500,000,000 dinars for both signators ($1—5§9 
dinars), according to the Yugoslav officia) 
press. , 

Under the terms of the agreement Yugo. 
slavia is to receive solder, crude rubber, coke, 
iron ore, thread, and chemicals in exchange 
for wood, tobacco, minerals, hemp, and 
magnesite. 


Norway 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OSLO 
(Dated October 28, 1949) 


The noteworthy event of the month in 
Norway was the reelection and the increase 
in the majority of the Labor Party in the 
Storting, which signifies the likely contin- 
uance of the Government's 4-year-old fiscal 
and trade-regulatory policies. No extension 
of socialization is contemplated beyond that 
outlined in the party’s election platform 
which calls for early creation of a Govern- 
ment monopoly for the importation of drugs 
and cattle feed and possibly monopolies for 
the importation of fuel oil and _ sugar. 
Limitations on dividends and the payment 
of subsidies to maintain stability in the cost- 
of-living index, to which wage rates are tied, 
will continue The Price Directorate, im- 
mediately after the September 18 currency 
change, ruled that price ceilings then pre- 
vailing must be maintained As stocks ac- 
quired at the old rates of exchange are 
exhausted, however, it is inevitable that there 
will be increased pressure on the stabiliza- 
tion line. The Directorate is now completing 
studies to indicate the amount of increase in 
price subsidies which may be necessary, and 
recommendations will be submitted to the 
Storting shortly after it convenes in January 
Thus far, there have been no significant re- 
ductions in dollar quotations for Norwegian 
goods. The belief persists that price reduc- 
tions are little likely to bring increased de- 
mand, particularly for paper and _ pulp 
products where it is anticipated the reduc- 
tions would be met by United States and 
Canadian producers. 

In concert with other OEEC countries, 
Norway has published its new free list of 
goods which may be imported from all ECA 
countries, except Belgium, without quanti- 
tative limitation. This list, together with one 
setting forth new global quotas, and a condi- 
tional list which will become effective if other 
countries make similar concessions, is esti- 
mated to comprise 48.2 percent of Norway's 
imports from the OEEC countries involved. 

Proponents of a Scandinavian customs 
union had anticipated closer collaboration 
between Denmark, Sweden, and Norway as 
a result of the Oslo meeting on September 28 
of the Prime Ministers and Finance Ministers 
of the three Governments. However, a com- 
muniqué issued at Stockholm on October 24 
at the conclusion of a similar meeting there 
indicated that the Norwegian Government 
continues to be lukewarm toward the project. 
Norway considers that its relatively under- 
developed industry would _ suffer from 
Swedish competition in such a union and its 
agriculture would be overwhelmed by Den- 
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mark’s produce. The Norwegian Foreign 
Minister urged reliance upon broad Western 
European economic cooperation, with the 
support of the United States. 


FINANCE 


Bond-market reaction to the election 
strengthened quotations. Within 10 days, 
ordinary 2!2-percent State bonds moved from 
9934 to 10042, and Norwegian dollar bonds 
advanced from 121 to 125, reflecting the belief 
that the current interest level of 242 percent 
would be maintained by the Government and 
the absence of alternative investment oppor- 
tunities in the face of contracting Treasury 
bills. 

A Norges Bank statement of October 22 
records a rise of approximately 20,000,000 
crowns (7.14 crowns=§$1) in the value of 
temporary gold holdings because of devalu- 
ation. Principal items, in millions of crowns, 
compared with September (in parentheses) 
are: Foreign gold holdings 302 (254), tempo- 
rary gold holdings 67.8 (47.1), currency in 
circulation 2,156.9 (2,156.4), deposits of for- 
eign banks 259.4 (258.7), blocked deposit ac- 
counts 594.7 (605.6), liabilities under clearing 
agreements 107.6 (97.9), claims under clear- 
ing agreements 15.8 (14.1). 

September private-banking statistics re- 
cord a further decrease in Treasury bills and 
an increase in cash reserves. Deposits for 
September are estimated at 8,733,000,000 
crowns compared with 8,710,000,000 crowns a 
year earlier. 

s FOREIGN TRADE 

Norwegian exports during August, the lat- 
est month for which data are available, 
totaled 131,000,000 crowns (exclusive of 
ships), which were the lowest since March 
1947. Exports during August 1948 and Au- 
gust 1947 were 148,000,000 crowns and 146,- 
000,000 crowns, respectively. A decrease from 
the preceding month in exports of paper, 
chemical pulp, textiles, and fertilizers prin- 
cipally accounted for the August export de- 
cline. Canned-fish exports increased over 
July’s level. 

August imports, exclusive of ships, were 
also down—248,000,000 crowns compared with 
273,000,000 crowns the preceding month. 
The decline was greatest for grain and grain 
products, miscellaneous vegetable foods, ores 
and metals, and oilseeds and fats. Imports 
of fuel, textiles, chemicals, and tobacco in- 
creased. As in the corresponding period of 
last year, the United Kingdom was Norway's 
principal customer and source of supply dur- 
ing the first 8 months of 1949. United States 
purchases dropped 9 percent, whereas exports 
to the United Kingdom increased 36 percent 

Total exports, including ships, during the 
first 8 months of 1949 were valued at 1,424.- 
000,000 crowns as compared with 1,310,000,000 
crowns in the corresponding period of 1948. 

Total imports were valued at 2,705,000,000 
crowns, leaving a trade deficit of 1,280,000,000 
crowns. This compares with a deficit of 
903,000,000 crowns in the like period of 1948 


DOMESTIC PRICE LEVEL 

The cost-of-living index for September 15 
was 159.5 (1938-100), a drop from 163.1 in 
August (a predevaluation measurement). A 
drop in prices of potatoes, vegetables, and 
cereals accounted for the decrease. The 
wholesale price index as of September 15 
was 185.1 (1938=100) compared with 185.8 
a month earlier. 

Since devaluation, prices of imports in ad- 
dition to those from the dollar area have 
increased. Among others, sterling oil prices 
moved up 44 percent, which will result in 
an increase of approximately 0.07 crown per 
liter in the retail price of gasoline, 


LABOR 


Collective-bargaining negotiations for 
unions with a membership of about 60,000 


December 5, 1949 


workers, which were under way at the time 
of the devaluation, continued without any 
increase in the workers’ demands. An ar- 
bitration board on October 19 awarded sea- 
men operating on Norwegian ships in the 
“American” area an increase of 80 crowns 
per month in the special supplement for 
able-bodied seamen and higher-paid crew 
members, and 50 crowns per month for 
others, as a partial offset to the loss of dol- 
lar equivalents of their crown earnings sub- 
sequent to the devaluation. Shipowners 
estimate that the increase in the supplement 
will cost approximately 3,000,000 crowns. 


AGRICULTURE 


Relatively warm weather and not too heavy 
precipitation favored field operations, en- 
abling the completion of the major part of 
the grain harvest and the digging of pota- 
toes. Crop prospects are slightly improved 
and forecasts of expected yields increased 3 
to 4 percent. Fruit crop estimates, however, 
were further reduced to one-third of the 
1948 level. 

There is a satisfactory supply of milk and 
cream, but cheese and eggs remain extremely 
scarce in urban communities. The expected 
seasonal improvement in the meat supply 
was delayed because warm autumn weather 
extended the pasture season. The meat al- 
location per person in September was 1.35 
kilograms per person as compared with 
0.9 kilogram in the two preceding months. 
Good-quality potatoes were in plentiful sup- 
ply, with fresh vegetables getting scarcer 
and the supply of fruit notably insufficient. 


TIMBER 


Basic prices for fiber and pulp timber for 
next season’s cut have been established at 
41.50 crowns per cubic meter compared with 
40 crowns last year. Inasmuch as the ex- 
port, investment, and pension taxes either 
have been or shortly will be abolished, the 
pulp and paper industry, however, will re- 
ceive its raw material at a price approxi- 
mately 20 crowns less per cubic meter than 
last season. 


WHALING AND FISHING 


The first Norwegian floating whale factory 
started toward the Antarctic on October 12. 
Ten such ships will participate this year, the 
same number as last year. In addition, 1 
ship, the Kosmos V, which was refused a con- 
cession as a floating factory will participate 
as a supply ship and is especially equipped 
for processing whale meat. The floating fac- 
tories will have 119 killer boats this year com- 
pared with 101 last year. Whale oil is re- 
ported under current contract at a price of 
£80 per ton in contrast to last year’s £100. 

The Bergen Consulate reports that a short- 
age of cement hampers completion of two new 
herring-oil factories in that district in time 
for the coming season. Work on Norway’s 
first floating herring-oil factory is progressing 
according to plan and the vessel will be put 
into operation early next year. It will be a 
6,000-ton ship formerly used as a landing 
craft and will have two oil-rendering units 
on board, each with a processing capacity of 
4,000 hectoliters of herring per day. The 
vessel also will be able to produce herring 
meal and may use up to 150 tons of miscel- 
laneous fish per day for this purpose. 


INDUSTRY 


The September index of industrial produc- 
tion shows a seasonal increase to 135 from 
121 in August (1938=100); it is 5 points 
above the index for September 1948. In- 
creases were recorded in the output of mines 
and quarries, the chemical pulp industry, the 
iron and metal industry, soap, rubber goods, 
textiles, clothing, and tobacco, and decreases 
in cement production, canneries, dairies, 
breweries, and mineral-water production. 


The cement shortage has generally ham- 
pered the construction of dwellings and in- 
dustrial buildings and necessitated postpone- 
ment of a more lenient building-material 
rationing system. The Housing Directorate 
anticipates, however, that 16,000 dwelling 
units will be made available during 1949 
compared with 15,200 in 1948. As of the first 
of this month, 17,100 were under construc- 
tion compared with 12,600 at the beginning 
of the year. 

The cement shortage also may delay com- 
pletion of hydroelectric power plants. Inter- 
est in the latter subject was heightened by 
reports suggesting that a project currently is 
under consideration for the transmission of 
Norwegian power through Sweden to Den- 
mark, possibly to be financed by ECA aid. 

Norsk Hydro and the Ministry of Industry 
are continuing experiments using a method 
developed by the former for electric coking 
of Svalbard coal. A briquetting plant may 
be built at Trondheim. Approximately 400,- 
000 metric tons of coal are expected from 
Svalbard this year, 40,000 tons above last 
year’s deliveries. 


TouRISM 


The number of visitors to Norway during 
the past summer was higher than last year. 
The National Tourist Association records 
236,044 European visitors during May to 
August, inclusive, compared with 225,804 for 
the like period in 1948. The number of 
United States visitors is reported to have in- 
creased approximately 20 percent this sum- 
mer compared with last summer. To en- 
courage expansion of tourism during the win- 
ter season, the Price Directorate has proposed 
a 20-percent reduction in first-class- and 
mountain-hotel rates, but this proposal has 
not yet been accepted by the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Federation. 


Paraguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 
(Dated November 7, 1949) 


Compulsory registration of rent contracts 
for land and private properties in Paraguay 
was established by a resolution of the Depart- 
ment of Land and Colonization because of re- 
curring controversies and law suits between 
owners and occupants. 

The immediate registration of all immi- 
grants arriving in Paraguay subsequent to 
1941 was ordered. The purpose of this meas- 
ure is to verify whether such immigrants are 
engaged in agricultural activities in accord- 
ance with their original declarations to enter 
the country. 

Executive decree No. 7497 authorized the 
Ministry of Public Works to plan the building 
of civil airfields at several towns to promote 
domestic commercial air traffic. 

An Argentine air line is building a hydro- 
plane port at Asuncion. Land for the project 
has been ceded by the Paraguayan Govern- 
ment. 

Decree No. 7797 authorized Braniff Airways, 
Inc., to operate an international civil air 
transport service into Paraguay from the 
United States via Lima, Peru, and La Paz, 
Bolivia, the service to be inaugurated in 
December 1949. 

Decree law No. 75209 approved the exten- 
sion of the Inter-American Public Health 
Service for another year and authorized the 
payment of 735,000 guaranies as the Para- 
guayan Government’s contribution to the 
organization. 

The Ministry of Finance approved a proj- 
ect for the modification of the income tax law 
which will be submitted to Congress in the 
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near future. A project for a new tax on 
forest industries is being considered. 

The official cost-of-living figures show a 
progressive increase over those in the pre- 
ceding months, especially noticeable in food, 
clothing, and housing. The cost of tramway 
passenger tickets was increased from 0.10 to 
0.20 guarani. 

Because of repairs which are being made 
in the electric-power plant of Asuncion, sec- 
tions of the city were recurrently without 
power. Asa result, trolley-car transportation 
and industrial-plant operation were inter- 
rupted. The extension of electric lines and 
the installation of new connections was sus- 
pended until further notice. 

The shortage of meat continued in Asun- 
cion during October, and antiprofiteering 
measures were rigorously exercised. Cattle 
raisers were required to declare by October 
25 their stock of cattle on hand and the 
quantity of marketable animals available. 

The distribution of cement, which is in 
short supply, was suspended until further 
notice and placed under a rigid control sys- 
tem to prevent speculation and profiteering. 

The railway company temporarily with- 
drew two trains per week from its regular 
schedule for lack of essential materials for 
its rolling stock. The needed materials could 
not be imported because of the shortage of 
foreign exchange. 

The seasonal low-water level on the Para- 
quay River became more marked and forced 
the withdrawal of all vessels having more 
than 5-foot draught from the Alto Paraguay 
region. The Argentine shipping company an- 
nounced a freight surcharge of 20 percent on 
all perishable cargo, in view of transshipping 
problems in connection with the low river 
level. Petroleum products, including gaso- 
line, kerosene, and fuel oil, were severely 
rationed because of delivery difficulties also 
attributed to the low water level. 

Two shipments of palm-kerne! oil, totaling 
88,151 kilograms, were authorized for export. 
The local firm Azucarera Paraguaya S. A. was 
authorized to refine 100,000 kilograms of 
sugar for export during the current year, 
export prices to be determined at a later date. 

Paraguay exported 1,000,000 kilograms of 
unshelled Blue Rose rice to Uruguay. An 
equal quantity is still available for export. 
Blue Rose and Japanese Giant rice seed 
totaling 500 metric tons was imported from 
Brazil to be distributed exclusively to rice 
growers working virgin land. 

Producers of quebracho extract met with 
the President of the Republic to discuss local 
and international problems affecting exports 
of their products. Present stocks of que- 
bracho extract are estimated at about 20,000 
metric tons. 


Peru 


_ Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING EXPporTS OF SIL- 
VER ARTICLES BY TOURISTS MODIFIED 


A Supreme Resolution of the Peruvian 
Government dated October 14, 1949, provides 
that tourists may now take out of Peru up 
to 10 kilograms of manufactured silver arti- 
cles per person, without export permit or 
other documents normally required by’ the 
Peruvian Customs Code, according to a des- 
patch of November 12 from the United 
States Embassy at Lima. This resolution 
modifies the provisions of a previous resolu- 
tion of November 9, 1945, under which such 
export of silver articles was limited to only 
5 kilograms per person. 

New rates of export duties per net gram 
(including all other customs surtaxes), as 
established by the new resolution on such 
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silver articles are as follows: 25 grams, 1.24 
soles; 50 grams, 2.48 soles; 100 grams, 4.96 
soles; 500 grams, 24.80 soles; and 1,000 grams 
(one kilogram), 49.60 soles. These charges 
apply both to air or other transportation 
media and represent substantial increases 
over former duties. (Former duty, including 
customs surtaxes, per net kilogram was 30.83 
soles.) Silverware dealers will continue to 
collect the export taxes for the account of 
the State and will issue the corresponding 
Official receipts, presentation of which by the 
tourist at the customhouse or airport of de- 
parture is the only export requirement. 


Portugal 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LISBON 
(Dated October 24, 1949) 


Industrial activity had recovered consid- 
erably in October, particularly in the north, 
from the low point in August caused by the 
drought and the severe rationing of electrical 
power. With the resultant fuller employ- 
ment of farm and factory labor, retail sales 
had improved substantially. Wholesale busi- 
ness, however, remained at a slow tempo 
Merchants were reluctant to undertake com- 
mitments until the settling down of com- 
modity markets after the wave of currency 
devaluations. The belief was spreading that 
the Government was considering basic modi- 
fications in regulations and regulatory bodies 
governing business and also changes in Cab- 
inet Ministers, but that these moves probably 
would await the national election of Assem- 
blymen scheduled for November 13 

Purchase programs of Government spon- 
sorship were held in abeyance to await final 
decision of ECA and OEEC on the amount of 
aid to Portugal in the 1940-50 ECA program 
The decision made public in mid-October, 
providing $31,500,000 in direct aid and a net 
amount of $26,200,000 in drawing rights, was 
viewed both by officials and businessmen as 
very gratifying 

In the face of a 15-percent devaluation of 
the escudo in September, the general tend- 
ency noted was for exporters of Portuguese 
staple commodities to maintain their pre- 
vious prices quoted in dollars for the 
American market. Meanwhile, the escudo 
quotation offered on certain colonial oil 
seeds had advanced slightly but not in full 
ratio to escudo devaluation. It was reported 
that importers of coal, and of certain other 
goods coming from England at reduced es- 
cudo cost, had been instructed by quasi- 
official association authorities to retain their 
former escudo selling prices. This gave rise 
to the belief in some quarters that the Gov- 
ernment may intend to syphon off these 
windfall profits of importers by some form 
of levy which will be earmarked for the Ex- 
port Promotion Fund. [See Foreicn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of October 17, 1949.] 

The official price of gold as fixed by the 
Bank of Portugal remained unchanged at 
28 escudos per gram, equivalent to the of- 
ficial world price of $35 per troy ounce. In 
the free market, gold was being currently 
quoted at around 48 escudos per gram. Rates 
for dollar currency had leveled down to the 
official quotations for dollar exchange, i. e 
28.60 buying and 28.90 selling. 

The weekly statement of the Bank of Por- 
tugal for September 21 showed total holdings 
of gold and foreign exchange of 12,276,000,- 
000 escudos, compared with 10,688,000,000 
escudos on August 24. This substantial in- 
crease is apparently attributable to a combi- 
nation of the August 31 revaluation of the 
Bank’s gold reserves and the upward adjust- 
ment of the value of holdings of certain 


foreign currencies by reason of the recent 
escudo devaluation. Note circulation qe. 
clined slightly, from 8,137,000,000 escudos on 
August 24 to 8,093,000,000 escudos on Sep- 
tember 21, whereas other sight obligations 
increased from 3,751,000,000 to 4,055,000,000 
escudos. 

In the official crop statement, released in 
mid-October, the calculation of the 1949 
wheat crop was revised slightly downward to 
330,000 metric tons, and the rye crop to 
140,000 tons. On the other hand, estimates 
of probable production of rice and olive oj] 
were advanced by 4 and 7 percent, respec- 
tively. In terms of ratio to production of 
last year, estimates for the current harvests 
are set at 94 percent for grapes, 96 percent 
for rice, 84 percent for late potatoes, 77 per- 
cent for late corn, and 69 percent for beans. 

The catch of sardines continued to be fair 
in October, and packing plants were con- 
centrating mainly on the British contract of 
1,000,000 cases, with some activity also on 
an order from Belgium. A contract signed 
under Government sponsorship provided that 
30 percent of the daily catch should be re- 
served for packing plants at a fixed price of 
172 escudos per two baskets, the balance to 
be sold at auction for local food markets 

Official trade statistics for the first 8 
months of 1949 show, in millions of escudos, 
imports of 6,367 and exports of 2,460, giving 
an adverse trade balance of 3,907. August 
imports dropped to 581,000,000 escudos, com- 
pared with an average of 854,000,000 in the 
first semester of 1949, and exports rose to 
384,000,000 compared with the first semester's 
288,000,000 average; imports from the United 
States fell to 115,000,000 in August from an 
average of 154,000,000 in the first 6 months, 
whereas exports to the United States rose 
slightly, to 31,000,000 from 28,000,000 escudos 

The Lisbon Commercial Association cir- 
cularized its members inviting them to de- 
scribe their problems in the United States 
market and to suggest proposals that might 
properly be made in future negotiation of a 
trade agreement with the United States. 

The period of validity of Portuguese import 
licenses, which was cut to 60 days without ad- 
vance notice or publicity, was restored to the 
former level of 90 days. 


Republic of Korea 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SEOUL 
(Dated November 5, 1949) 


The Government of the Republic of Korea 
has not as yet implemented its 1949 program 
of purchasing 3,500,000 suk of rice (1 suk 
5.1 bushels), although about 75 percent of 
its estimated 14,730,000 suk of the 1949 rice 
crop has already been harvested. Reasons for 
the delay in the implementation of the pur- 
chase program concern the Government's dif- 
ficulty in formulating a financing plan which 
will involve an abosolute minimum of cash 
outlay and a maximum use of incentive go ds 
Currently, the Government is considering a 
plan whereby the farmer will receive for each 
54-kilogram bag of top-grade rough rice he 
sells to the Government, 1,300 won in cash, a 
1,000-won certificate redeemable in fertilizer 
and two yards of cotton cloth. The plan in- 
cludes the reduction of total cash outlay for 
rice purchases to 11,700,000,000 won. Al- 
though the Government directed that the 
present ration rolls of approximately 4,000,- 
000, be cut to 2,000,000 persons as a measure 
to implement its proposed reduction in rice 
purchases from 4,300,000 suk to 3,500,000 suk, 
this reduction in ration rolls has not as yet 
been effected 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION 


Revised estimates of total coal production 
in the Republic of Korea for the month of 
September, previously estimated at less than 
75,000 tons [see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of November 14, 1949] place total output at 
86,986 metric tons. Production in the major 
Government mines accounted for approxi- 
mately 76,928 tons of anthracite and 4,058 
tons of lignite, while anthracite output at 
the private mines is estimated at 6,000 tons. 
Statistics on the production of other minerals 
in September is not as yet available, although 
it is reported that production continued at a 
uniformly low rate with a modest increase in 
tungsten output. 

ELECTRIC POWER 

Allocations of electric power for factories 
and home consumption were reduced in Oc- 
tober as a result of a decline in total output 
below the September level. Total output in 
October amounted to 53,445,420 kilowatt- 
hours, or an average load of 71,835 kilowatts, 
52 percent of which came from thermal 
plants, 25 percent from oil plants, and 23 
percent from hydroelectric plants. The drop 
in October electric output was due mainly to 
a decline in hydroelectric generation, the 
decline being attributable to the light rain- 
fall during the month. In addition, the 
Pusan Steam Plant, which was shut down 
for repairs in September, did not resume op- 
erations until early November; and the oil 
power barge Jacona was out of production 
for about 2 weeks for repairs. The failure 
of the Government-directed power companies 
to charge sufficiently high rates to cover the 
ordinary operating costs is reported to be 
one of the chief reasons for the retarded 
electric-power development in the Republic 
of Korea. Prospects for stepping up total 
power production, however, are good as a 
result primarily of increasing coal supplies 
being made available by truck to the Yongwol 
Thermal Plant It is estimated that total 
power output during November and December 
will increase to 89,000 and 91,000 kilowatts 
respectively, the anticipated increases being 
occasioned chiefly by the improved condi- 
tions at Yongwol 


INDUSTRY 
Industrial production during September 
and October continued its upward trend, reg- 
istering its major increases in cotton cloth 


Industrial Production of Certain Major 
Commodities in the Republic of Korea, 
1948 Monthly Average and August and 
September 1949 


v4 
1U4S 
Con lit mithly 
vio August Pesca 
Flour metric tor 1,734 1,743 38 
Noodle do ‘ 200 12 
Cotton y in do 0 1, 0S 1,3 
Cotton cloth. _1,000 meter 10S 4,450 6, 2 
Paper metric ton 271 7s 38 
Coal briquetts do ‘ “4 16, 094 17, 891 
Cement do 1, 446 2, 784 
Clinker do 1, 501 41,000 1,120 
Common brick do 200) 14, 000 14, 500 
Fire brick do 4 S00 W550 
Porcelain and pottery 
1,000° ean 1 2 - () 
Kubber produet 
Boots wnd shor 
1,000 pair 9 404 te 3, 335 
Rice rollers pau 1, 345 1, 600 1, 761 
Bicycle tire thousand 14 I 1" 
Bicycle tube do 1 12 141 
Electrie insulator do s 12 1 
Carbids metric ton 216 Ht 240 
Oxygen cubie meter 82,146 | 86,349 90, 696 
Salt metric ton 4, 408 6, 567 14,7 
Cigarettes do 1 72 O04 
Cut tobaeco do 7 "05 R32 
Source: Republic of Korea Statistical Summation 


September 1949 


December 5. 1949 


and machine-made paper. The production 
of 938 metric tons of machine-made paper 
in September established a new postwar 
high, being 200 metric tons higher than the 
prvious post-liberation high of 783 tons in 
August of 1949. A new postwar high in cot- 
ton cloth production of 6,277,000 meters was 
also established in September, exceeding the 
previous postwar maximum production of 
5,240,000 meters in May of 1949. 


FINANCE 


The financial situation in the Republic of 
Korea continued to deteriorate during the 
month of October with continued deficit 
spending and its consequent inflationary 
pressures. According to Korean banking 
sources, the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment for the period September 30 to October 
25 totaled 5,396,000,000 won (not including 
a special Government loan of 600,000,000 
won to the Ministry of Communications), 
whereas incomplete reports indicate reve- 
nues at approximately 958,000,000 won, 
bringing the Government’s overdraft at the 
end of the period to about 77,900,000,000 won. 
Revenues continue at a uniformly low rate. 

Currency in circulation on October 31 
amounted to 53,300,000,000 won compared 
with 49,100,000,000 won on September 30, 
reflecting an increase in circulation of 
4,200,000,000 won. In an effort to reduce 
inflationary pressures, the Government plans 
to hold its expenditures for fall rice pur- 
chases to 11,700,000,000 won, although no 
final decision has as yet been reached on 
this figure. Commodity prices, particu- 
larly those for fuel and textiles, rose sharply 
during October; rice prices rose by 3 percent 
despite appreciable quantities appearing on 
the open market. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


The Korean Foreign Exchange Bank 
(KFEB) on October 31, 1949, announced the 
institution of regulations concerning foreign 
exchange auction sales. These regulations 
provide that persons holding import or for- 
eign exchange licenses may purchase or 
sell foreign exchange through sealed bids 
and offers at auctions to be held periodically 
by the KFEB. The rate at which dollars ex- 
change for won under the auction system 
should give some indication of the interna- 
tional value of the won and reduce the 
present spread between the “market” rate of 
900 won to US$1 and the open market rate 
of 2450 won to US$1 for greenbacks. These 
auction rates may also have some bearing 
upon the rate at which deposits are made 
into the ECA counterpart fund. The present 
rate of exchange for Government transac- 
tions, including the rate at which counter- 
part fund deposits are made, is 450 won to 
US$1. The ECA Mission has recently request- 
ed the Government of Korea to change this 
rate to 500 won to US$1 as a measure to 
relieve inflationary pressures. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Representatives of the Republic of Korea 
and of the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers (SCAP), on behalf of Japan, 
met in Seoul in October to review the Korea- 
Japan Trade Arrangement in its first 6 
months of operation. The trade talks were 
concluded on October 14, and the represent- 
atives agreed to make the following recom- 
mendations to the authorities in their re- 
spective countries: (1) That private Korean 
traders be authorized to use foreign exchange 
derived from exports to Japan or other coun- 
tries as well as foreign exchange made avail- 
able by the KFEB (except foreign exchange 
of the ECA and the Korean Government) to 
import from Japan any items covered by the 
present trade plan; (2) that the Foreign Ex- 
change Control Board provide private Japa- 
nese traders with foreign exchange to import 


from Korea any items included in the present 
trade plan; and (3) that each country grant 
licenses freely for the import or export of 
goods “specified” in the plan. The purchases 
of nonspecified items in the trade arrange- 
ment (the “all other commodities” category), 
however, would be limited to about $3,919,000 
in the case of Korea and $3,770,000 in the 
case of Japan. It is anticipated that, if the 
recommendations are adopted, there will be 
an expansion of Korean-Japanese trade, a re- 
duction of governmental control over this 
trade, a reduction in Korean-Japanese smug- 
gling, and a reorientation of Korean private 
trade from Hong Kong to Japan. 

Statistics on trade between Japan and 
Korea under the trade plan from April 1 
through September 30, 1949, place Korean 
imports from Japan at $6,944,276 and exports 
to Japan at $2,594,076. Imports from Japan 
during this period consisted principally of 
coal, automobile tires and tubes, cement, 
electrical supplies, and machinery, whereas 
exports to Japan during the same period in- 
cluded laver, graphite, shrimp, and anchovies. 

Total imports into the Republic of Korea 
from all sources in September 1949 were 
valued at $6,488,000, of which $1,373,000 were 
on a private l:vel, while total exports were 
valued at $1,085,000, of which $1,040,000 were 
on a private basis. The chief private im- 
ports in terms of value were raw rubber, cot- 
ton yarn and thread, newsprint, and rayon 
thread, while chief private exports consisted 
of dried fish, shellfish, fibers, and bristles. 
Private trade continued to be conducted 
chiefly with Hong Kong. 


Republic of the 
Philippines 
Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The heavy adverse balance which has char- 
acterized Philippine foreign trade each year 
since the war has not diminished, despite the 
Government’s efforts to curtail imports of 
nonessential commodities and increase trade 
in exportable products. The latest trade fig- 
ures available show that export trade in the 
first 9 months of 1949 was valued at 
409,852,000 pesos, while imports amounted to 
802,373,000 pesos, with an excess of imports 
totaling 392,521,000 pesos. (One peso= $0.50.) 

Although import controls became effective 
January 1, 1949, imports in March amounted 
to 138,190,000 pesos, an all-time high for any 
single month. Although the value of import 
trade was considerably lower in the second 
and third quarters of the year than in the 
first, the total net decline for the first 9 
months, compared with the first 9 months of 
1948, was only 6 percent. The drop in value 
of exports, on the other hand, amounted to 
17 percent, and the resulting imbalance was 
9 percent higher than the excess of imports 
at the close of September 1948. 

Among factors sustaining the high levels of 
import trade has been the improved supply 
position of American exporters. Many classes 
of machinery and electrical appliances finally 
have been delivered after delays of more than 
a year, according to reports from the United 
States Embassy, Manila. Quantities of steel 
and other building materials also arrived dur- 
ing the first half of 1949 for several of the 
largest public construction projects. 

Availability of other commodities at lower 
prices provided an incentive for placing or- 
ders which had been deliberately deferred 
because of high costs prevailing in the im- 
mediate postwar period. Progress made in 
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NEW FAcTORY TO OPERATE IN ARGENTINA 


An Argentine company (Autoar Automo- 
tores Argentinos, Sociedad Anonima Indus- 
trial, Comercial, Financiera e Inmobiliaria) 
has been formed to transfer equipment and 
personnel for the manufacture of tractors 
and automobiles from Cisitalia in Turin, 
Italy, to Argentina. 

The new company’s plans are subject to 
study and approval by a group of technicians 
under the supervision of the Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce. 


PASSENGER-CAR PRODUCTION, AUSTRIA 


Production of passenger cars in Upper Aus- 
tria in 1950 is planned by the Steyr factory. 

Arrangements for assembly-line produc- 
tion have been completed, but difficulty is 
being encountered in obtaining certain parts 
such as generators and carburetors which 
were imported from Germany before the 
war. 


MOTORCYCLE IMPORTS, BELGIUM- 
LUXEMBOURG 


Importation of 350 motorcycles in 1948, 
in addition to 80 which were imported spe- 
cially for the motor show, was authorized 
by Belgium authorities. 

Motorcycles were included in the Draft 
Trade Agreement of March 18, 1948, between 
the Economic Union of Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg and the United Kingdom. The agree- 
ment states that licenses will be granted to 
the United Kingdom up of 60 percent of 
total imports in 1948, or 200 motorcycles, 
whichever is greater. 

Belgo-Luxembourg imports of motorcycles 
and bicycles with small gasoline motors from 
the United Kingdom were valued at 36,- 
028,000 Belgian francs in the year 1948, and 
26,055,000 Belgian francs in the first 8 months 
of 1949. (1 Belgian franc—#0.012, United 
States currency.) 


TRACKLESS TROLLEY-Bus SERVICE 
PLANNED, TAIWAN, CHINA 


Trackless trolley-bus service is planned 
by the Taipei Municipal Government. Ne- 
gotiations for equipment and technicians 
reportedly are in progress with a Belgian 
firm, the investment to be amortized over 
a 20-year period. 


MOoTOR-VEHICLE SUPPLY SITUATION, 
ISRAEL 


Israel has placed orders in the United 
States for 4,172 motor vehicles and trailers, 
according to the Controller of Road Trans- 
port. Included in the orders are: 252 pas- 
senger cars, 310 busses, 1,208 pick-up trucks, 
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81 panel trucks, 1,380 3-ton trucks, 257 5-ton 
trucks, 416 714-ton trucks, 115 truck-tractors, 
108 semitrailers, and 45 special vehicles. 
With the delivery of these orders, the total 
number of motor vehicles in operation in 
Israel will approximate the number licensed 
in the whole of Palestine at the end of 1947 

Licenses for 15,775 vehicles renewed by the 
Government of Israel during the period June 
1948—May 1949, included 4,749 passenger cars, 
1,107 taxicabs, 1,112 busses, 7,916 trucks, 63 
trailers, and 828 other types. 


REGISTRATION OF NEW MOTOR VEHICLES, 
EGYPT 


Registration of new motor vehicles in 
Egypt in the period January—September 1948 
totaled 3,997 passenger cars, 106 taxicabs, 
415 trucks, 166 busses, and 214 motorcycles. 

In the 1948 period, British makes ranked 
first in passenger cars, with 1,509 units, and 
United States second, with 1,129 units. 
United States makes led in trucks (338) and 
busses (105), followed by British (48 and 
55, respectively). Of the new taxicab regis- 
trations, 70 units were Italian Fiats, 35 were 
United States makes, and 1 was of British 
make. British motorcycles totaled 168 and 
United States makes 7. 


NUMBER OF MOTOR VEHICLES IN HONDURAS 


Honduras had 959 passenger cars, 976 
trucks, 26 busses, 9 truck-trailers, and 33 
motorcycles in operation on January 1, 1949 
according to surveys made in the 17 
Provinces. 

All of the motor vehicles in Honduras are 
of United States origin and presumably are 
gasoline-operated. 


LICENSING OF LEFT-HAND-DRIVE VEHICLES 
PROHIBITED, HONG KONG 


Hong Kong is prohibiting the licensing of 
left-hand-drive vehicles effective January 1, 
1950. Exceptions will be made for renewals, 
temporary licenses not exceeding 92 days 
and vehicles ordered prior to publication of 
the notice. 


NUMBER OF NEW REGISTRATIONS, SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


New registrations of motor vehicles in 
Southern Rhodesia totaled 3,125 passenger 
cars, 2,206 commercial vehicles, and 6551 
motorcycles in the period January-September 
1949. United Kingdom makes ranked first 
with 2,635 passenger cars, 1,128 commercial 
vehicles, and 535 motorcycles. United 
States and Canadian makes accounted for 
424 passenger cars, 1,050 commercial vehicles, 
and 6 motorcycles 

Registrations in the first 9 months of 1948 
totaled 3,629 passenger cars and 2,253 com- 
mercial vehicles, of which 1,053 and 1,526, 
respectively, were United States and Cana- 
dian makes 


NEW REGISTRATIONS IN First HALF 
OF 1949, SWEDEN 


New registrations of motor vehicles in 
Sweden totaled 5,425 passenger cars, 3,638 





trucks, and 462 busses during the period 
January—June 1949, compared with 8,961 
passenger cars, 5,024 trucks, and 441 busses 
in the corresponding months of 1948. 

Swedish makes ranked first in registra- 
tions in the 1949 period, accounting for 3g 
percent of the passenger cars, 50 percent of 
the trucks, and 96 percent of the busses. 
The United States held second place with 
21 percent of passenger cars and 24 percent 
of trucks, followed by the United Kingdom 
with 23 and 12 percent, respectively. 


New TYPE OF DouUBLE-DECK Bus To Brg 
USED IN WALES, U. K. 


A new type double-deck bus has been de- 
signed and built by the Bristol Tramways 
& Carriage Co., Ltd., and the Eastern Coach 
Works, Ltd., of Lowestoft These busses 
will be used on routes characterized by height 
limitations because of low bridges. 

The busses, called ‘“Lodekkes,”’ will seat 58 
passengers, compared with a normal Capacity 
of 55. The height of only 13 feet 2 inches 
is made possible by sinking the lower deck 
12 inches nearer the ground. The gear box 
is under a long seat immediately behind the 
driver. 


’ . 
Chemicals 
EXPANSION OF AUSTRALIAN PLASTICS 
INDUSTRY 


The Australian plastics industry has ex- 
panded rapidly, states the foreign press. In 
the fiscal year 1945-46, there were 107 fac- 
tories; the number at present is believed to 
total more than 1,000, and production has 
risen sharply 


SuPPLY OF ANTIFREEZE ADEQUATE IN 
CANADA 


For the first time since World War II, the 
supply of permanent antifreeze is expected 
to be sufficient for Canadian needs, unless 
there is an unusually severe winter, states 
the Dominion press. A plant at Sarnia, On- 
tario, is producing record quantities of the 
raw material, ethylene glycol; manufacturers 
are obtaining more than twice the amounts 
that were supplied in 1948 


DECLINE IN CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canadian exports of chemicals and allied 
products in the first 9 months of 1949 de- 
creased by more than $8,500,000 in value from 
those in the corresponding period of 1948, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. Totals 
were $53,019,000 and $61,611,000, respectively 


NEw DEPOSITS OF POTASH FOUND IN FRANCE 


Sté. des Mines de Potasse et de Magnesie du 
Boudigot, France, is conducting research 
with the objective of increasing its output of 
potash, states a foreign chemical publication. 
Work is being done at two different levels— 
400 and 600 meters At 400 meters, sub- 
stantial deposits have been found, but the 
content is low and this level will not be fully 
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exploited until studies on concentration 
methods are completed. At 600 meters, sev- 
eral seams have been found containing 15 to 
20 percent pure potash, it is stated. 


FERTILIZER MANUFACTURE, TAIWAN, CHINA 


The Taiwan Fertilizer Co., Taiwan, China, 
states that its five plants can produce 60,000 
metric tons of fertilizer by the end of 1949. 
However, this estimate is considered very 


high. 


PRODUCTION OF AMMONIA AND AMMONIUM 
NITRATE, FRANCE 


The Société Industrielle et Financiére de 
Lens, France, plans to extend its production 
capacity for ammonia by constructing a sec- 
ond nitric-acid plant, states the foreign press. 
At the same time, it will increase proportion- 
ately its ammonium-nitrate production. 


PoTASH PRODUCTION, ISRAEL 


The hearings of the finance committee of 
the Israel Parliament on the resumption of 
potash production from the Dead Sea have 
been completed, but no decision has been 
made, according to the foreign press. The 
Government proposal to leave the concession 
in the hands of the present owners is under- 
stood to have support 


DECREASE IN EXPORTS OF MOST CHEMICALS, 
ITALY 


Exports of most chemicals from Italy in 
the first half of 1949 decreased as compared 
with those in the corresponding period of 
1948, states the foreign press. One of the 
few increases was in tartaric acid—from 465 
tons to 8,800 tons. Exports of caustic soda 
dropped sharply to 6,298 tons from 32,649 
tons in the first half of 1948. Exports of 
paints, varnishes, and colors declined only 
slightly——to 6,390 tons from 6,600 tons. 


CALCIUM-CARBIDE PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Japanese production of calcium carbide 
fluctuated considerably in the first 6 months 
of 1949. It rose from a low of 19,374 metric 
tons in February to a high of 47,885 tons in 
May, and declined to 43,612 tons in June. 
The total for the 6-month period was 207,794 
tons. 


MANUFACTURE OF GALALITH-BASED PROD- 
UCTS, NORWAY 


Galalith, a plastics material made from 
casein and obtained in Norway as a by- 
product of cheese manufacture, has been in 
considerable demand in the Norwegian mar- 
ket, states a foreign chemical publication. 
A company has been established to manu- 
facture a variety of galalith-based products 
It is hoped to develop an export market in 
1950 when domestic demand has been met. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE MANUFACTURE, NORWAY 


The new superphosphate plant of the Nor- 
wegian Zinc Co., at Odda, Norway, is ex- 
pected to begin operations by the end of 
1949, states a foreign chemical journal. It 
will have an annual capacity of 80,000 metric 
tons; initial output will be at the rate of 
about 40,000 tons. Previously, Norway has 
had only one superphosphate factory and has 
imported annually from 75,000 to 80,000 tons 
of this material 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS, U. K. 


A new fractional-distillation plant for the 
separation of fatty acids is being erected in 
Lancashire, England. The company has a 
license agreement with a United States firm 
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and expects to begin operations in January 
1950, states a British chemical publication. 

The products will be used in the chemical, 
rubber, grease, and cosmetics industries and 
as starting materials for fatty-acid deriva- 
tives. The unsaturated materials will be 
employed in the manufacture of protective 
coatings and plastics, it is said. 

Approval has been given to plans for fur- 
ther expansion of the plant of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., at Grangemouth, 
United Kingdom, states the British press. 
The extension, to cost £370,000, represents 
the third stage of the £1,000,000 project. 


IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Imports of chemicals, drugs, dyes, and 
medicines by the Republic of the Philippines 
in the first half of 1949 were valued at $9,- 
382,000, compared with $7,227,000 in the cor- 
responding period of 1948, according to the 
Bureau of Census and Statistics. 


EXPORTS OF CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, POLAND 


Immediately after the war, Poland’s exports 
of chemical products were principally of 
alkalies and pigment materials. Exports now 
include benzol, naphthalene, sodium nitrate, 
ammonium carbonate, ammonium chloride, 
alum, calcium carbide, calcium chloride, 
chromates, and turpentine, it is stated. 


EXPORT OF CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, U. K. 


The United Kingdom's exports of chemi- 
cals, drugs, dyes, and colors in August 1949 
increased slightly to £6,594,864 from £6,430,- 
000 in July, according to Board of Trade 
figures published in the British press. The 
total in August 1948 was £7,021,087. 


‘oal 
7 
Coal 
AVAILABILITY OF IMPORTED COAL FOR 
WINTER HEATING, ITALY 


The Coal Committee of the Italian Min- 
istry of Industry and Commerce has decided 
to remove restrictions on the use of imported 
coal for winter heating. All consumers may 
provide themselves with imported coal of 
every type and origin in quantities corre- 
sponding to their respective needs for space 
heating during the coming winter season, 
and may acquire the coal directly from the 
trade. 

In order to protect consumers and to 
avoid, or limit, possible inconveniences aris- 
ing from the use of various types of foreign 
coal, dealers are required to keep constantly 
before the public a table specifying all of the 
types of fuels on sale, including those not 
suitable for heating. Sellers are required 
to specify the country of origin, and type 
and size of the coal on the invoices. 

Local government officials are requested 
to direct the attention of consumers who 
use small- and medium-sized space-heating 
equipment to the use of low-volatile fuels in 
order to reduce smoke nuisance in urban 
areas. 


Exports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom exported 1,106,774 
long tons of coal in August 1949. This was 
10 percent less than exports in the preced- 
ing month but 13 percent above August 1948 
exports. In addition, 423,534 tons were 
shipped for foreign-going bunkers in Au- 
gust—12 percent below bunker shipments 
a year earlier. 

Cumulative exports and bunker shipments 
since the beginning of this year, compared 
with last year, are shown in the accompany- 
ing table: 


United Kingdom Exports of Coal, January- 
August 1948 and 1949 


[In long tons] 


PR rieary Jan.—Aug. ag a 
Destinations 1948 . .. 








Channel Islands_._...........-.- 117, 381 118, 383 
|” Sas . 174, 079 253, 222 
Malta and Gozo_______- oN | 17, 176 23, 958 
British West Africa. -..........-.| 50, 277 44, 356 
ere | a Sa 
Canada. ial 103, 654 186, 041 
Other British countries Roa skorelal 66, 436 141, 072 
Irish Re ae ante | 1,015, 961 978, 626 
Finland__ TRAE EAT 249, 033 91, 618 
Siweaeee......>..-. ie | 752,975 | 599,857 
Norway SRR ih 8S 45, 489 196, 591 
Iceland act 5, 739 
Denmark-_-._.___- wet } 918, 835 
Germany _ - | 218, 395 
Netherlands ; ; 628, 413 
Belgium _ _- 60, 832 54, 519 
France j clbunw’ 438, 257 984, 385 
Switzerland a 72, 571 45, 851 
Portugal me sate 233, 993 414, 174 
Co iota . ee 264, 474 496, 139 
eee prapetaainaleea 472, 759 616, 488 
Algeria___- iene 18, 341 50, 193 
Portuguese West Africa ita, 31, 885 35, 171 
Canary Islands j 24, 538 75, 140 
Spanish Ports in North Africa. 64, 139 131, 286 
Egypt decane i js 209, 441 | 247, 476 
Morocco. : ; 22,066 | 29, 767 
Brazil as 4 " 81, 802 | 48, 384 
Uruguay__......- ‘ , 54, 336 31, 962 
Argentina 469, 302 444, 077 
Other foreign countries 66, 301 94, 0O1 

Total. _- ; 6, 070, 701 8, 204, 119 
Foreign-going bunkers..........| 3, 609, 95 3 | 3,324, 124 

Total, including bunkers 9, 680, 654 | 11, 528, 243 


Source: Accounts Relating t to Trade and Navigation 
of the United Kingdom. 


Construction 


HOUSING CONSTRUCTION ACTIVE IN 
AUSTRALIA 


Number of dwelling units started in Aus- 
tralia in 1948 totaled 57,144, and, in the 
same period 49,529 were completed. In the 
first quarter of 1949 there were 14.644 dwel- 
ling units started—2,056 more than in the 
corresponding period of last year. The num- 
ber of completions also increased, to 11,813 or 
1,499 more than in the first quarter of 1948. 

For the period July 1945 through March 
1949 a total of 131,988 houses and apartments 
were complete iin Australia. As of March 31, 
1949, a total of 52,989 units were still under 
construction. 

Total value of new buildings completed in 
1948 was A£76,700,000 (1 Australian pound= 
approximately $3.21 in 1948), of which 86 per- 
cent or A£66,000,000 represented houses or 
apartments. 


AUSTRALIA TO FURCHASE PREFABRICATED 
HOUSES 


Australia’s Federal Minister for Works 
and Housing has been authorized to nego- 
tiate the purchase of 10,000 prefabricated 
houses. The houses will be imported duty- 
free. 

It is anticipated that these prefabricated 
houses will be obtained from the United 
Kingdom and the Scandinavian countries. 


New GLAss PLANT COMTEMPLATED, 
AUSTRALIA 


An Australian firm has indicated intentions 
of constructing a glass factory near New- 
castle, New South Wales. The cost of con- 
struction is estimated at $2,230,000. 


CONSTRUCTION NOTES, FINLAND 


It is no longer necessary to obtain a permit 
to construct a building in Finland, providing 
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structural steel is not used. This new ruling 
became effective September 1, 1949. 

The Finnish Cabinet appointed a commit- 
tee on September 8, 1949, to draft a new rent- 
control law, to replace the present one which 
expires at the end of 1949. 

It is estimated that 6,000 flats will be built 
in Finland in 1949. It is hoped that the 
number constructed in 1950 will be consid- 
erably greater. 

Approximately 130,000,000 bricks were pro- 
duced in Finland in the first 8 months of 
1949 and production by the end of the year 
is expected to total 170,000,000. If this goal 
is reached, brick production in 1949 will ex- 
ceed that of 1948 by 15 percent. 


ASWAN DAM PROJECT UNDER REVIEW, 
EGYPT 


The Aswan Dam (Egypt) project is now un- 
der review, and there is a possibility that 
existing contracts may be canceled or brought 
up, and new bids requested. Two new proj- 
ects have been added. These include two 
low head generating units for operation dur- 
ing low-water periods and the construction 
of a transmission line from Aswan to Naga 
Hamadi. 


CENTRAL CITY-WIDE HEATING PLANTS, 
NETHERLANDS 


The central heating system of the city of 
Rotterdam, in the Netherlands, was brought 
into use on October 10, 1949, with the open- 
ing of the Meent substation, the first unit of 
the city-wide scheme. When completed, the 
system will supply hot-water heat to sub- 
scribers in the central area of Rotterdam, 
which covers an area of about 300 acres. 

Other Netherland cities, including Nijme- 
gen, Heerlen, and Tilburg, are reported to be 
studying the possibilities of establishing cen- 
tral heating systems. It appears that The 
Hague had to give up the idea because exist- 
ing cables and water mains do not permit 
construction of new pipes for hot water. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 


CUBAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


The Cuban 1949-50 coffee crop is forecast 
at roughly 606,000 bags, the largest on record 
and nearly one-third larger than the pre- 
ceding year. The carry-over from the 1948— 
49 crop and from imports is estimated at 
219,000 bags, which is more than sufficient to 
meet consumption requirements and still 
leave a normal 3-month supply for aging un- 
til coffee from the current crop reaches mar- 
keting channels in commercial quantities. 

There is talk among growers of urging the 
Government to authorize exportation, at the 
peak of the harvesting season, of some Cuban 
mild coffee to introduce it on the United 
States market and also to prevent local specu- 
lators from forcing down prices to growers. 


Ecvapbor’s 1949-50 Crop SMALLER THAN IN 
PRECEDING YEAR ail 


The early prediction for Ecuador’s 1949-50 
(July 1, 1949, through June 30, 1950) coffee 
crop of 268,000 bags of 60 kilograms each has 
been revised to 190,000 bags, as a result of 
unfavorable weather. 

Inasmuch as the preceding year’s crop (es- 
timated at 345,000 bags) constituted a record 
high in production, and the quality of the 
1949-50 crop is reported as further improved 
over that of last year, the decrease in 1949-50 
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is less of a hardship than might be expected. 
The leading exporter in Guayaquil states that 
because of high quality, the present crop 
has been contracted for sale to a greater ex- 
tent than usual to European buyers, who are 
exacting as to quality, and that prices ac- 
cordingly have tended to reflect the European 
pattern, with a slower upward trend than 
in the United States market. 

Although an estimated 85 percent or more 
of the export contracts were made before the 
abrupt price rise of late October, a local dealer 
concludes that average export prices will be 
20 to 25 percent above those of last year. 
Preliminary indications of relationships of 
volume and value of exports of the current 
crop with the corresponding period of 1948, 
tend to substantiate these trends. 

The trade estimates that the proportion 
of washed coffee in the current crop will be 
more than 30 percent and perhaps as high as 
40 percent. 

On the basis of the revised production esti- 
mate, the exportable surplus is computed at 
155,000 bags of 60 kilograms, allowing 35,000 
bags for domestic consumption as beverage. 
There is no industrial use of coffee in Ecua- 
dor, nor is there any destruction or restric- 
tion program. 

In the third quarter of 1949 exports 
amounted to 3,391,860 kilograms, valued at 
22,088,288 sucres. (Official bank buying rate 
for 1948 and 1949, 13.40 sucres=US$1; ef- 
fective rate to exporters of coffee, 13.132 sucres 
per US$1 after deduction of charges. Free- 
market buying rate, September 30, 1949, 18 
sucres per US$1 for checks.) These repre- 
sent total shipments through September 1949, 
on the 1949-50 crop, now entirely picked but 
only partly exported. Shipments for the 
on the 1949-50 crop, now entirely picked but 
only 8 percent in value, from the preliminary 
official figures of 4,955,793 kilograms and 24,- 
007,714 sucres for the corresponding period 
of 1948. 

Exports of 2,324,083 kilograms valued at 12,- 
159,288 sucres in the first 6 months of 1949, 
which exhausted the stocks of coffee from 
the preceding crop, were below those of the 
corresponding period of 1948 by 58 percent 
in volume, and 31 percent in value 


Grain and Products 


JAPAN’S 1949 Rice Crop LARGEST SINCE 
1942 


Japan's 1949 rice crop was estimated by 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry at 
9,832,000 metric tons, the largest since 1942 
when a bumper crop of 9,999,000 tons was 
harvested. 

The 1949 crop was described as 5 percent 
above the 1931-40 average production which 
is considered representative of prewar years. 
This year’s crop was also 2 percent above the 
1948 harvest of 9,617,000 metric tons. 

Production was estimated by determining 
the area under cultivation and evaluating it 
according to recognized statistical crop-sam- 
pling procedures. 


GRAIN SITUATION, SWITZERLAND 


Stocks in Switzerland on October 1, 1949, 
amounted to 142,380 metric tons of wheat 
and spelt and 5,520 tons of rye, according to 
a report by the Swiss Federal Grain Admin- 
istration. This total of 147,900 tons is much 
higher than the 78,290 tons of stock of bread 
grains on October 1, 1948. Swiss grain 
stocks continue to mount. 

Indigenous collections of wheat, rye, and 
spelt delivered to the Government in the 
third quarter of 1949 were very high, and 
by October 1, 1949, reached 14,520 metric 
tons, which is abnormal for that time of 
the year and partly explains the large volume 
of stocks. 


Imports of wheat in the first quarter of 
1949 amounted to 109,172 metric tons 
(1948—69,879 tons), in the second quarter, 
97,421 (1948—182,566 tons) and in the thirg 
quarter 98,686 tons (1948—63,043 tons), 
which gives a total of 305,279 tons in the 
first 9 months compared with 315,488 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1948. Roughly 
three-fifths of the wheat imported in the 
third quarter of 1949 came from Canada 
and the remainder from the United States, 
whereas imports during the third quarter of 
1948 came from the United States, Australia, 
and Argentina in that order of importance, 

Imports of rye into Switzerland in the first 
9 months of 1949 were negligible, while the 
1948 figure amounted to some 16,000 tons. 
It is not expected that rye will be imported 
in the future if good quality wheat imports 
are available. 

Imports of oats in the first 9 months of 
1949 amounted to 81,520 tons as compared 
with 95,598 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1948. The crop was definitely better in 
1949 and stocks were heavier, which reduced 
the necessity for import. 

Less barley was imported in 1949 than in 
1948. The figure for the first 9 months of 
1949 was 86,947 tons, as compared with 95,- 
760 tons in the corresponding period of 1948, 
The reason for the reduction in imports lies 
in the stock situation which was large 
enough to offset the 1949 production decline. 

Imports of rice amounted to 12,008 tons in 
the first 3 quarters of 1949 as compared with 
6,230 tons in the corresponding period of 
1948. Rice is now obtainable from abroad 
where export restrictions have been lifted in 
many cases, so the Swiss have used this op- 
portunity to replenish stocks. 


RICE CULTIVATION AND EXPORTS, THAILAND 


The Thailand Minister of Agriculture states 
that the 1949-50 rice harvest will be much 
lower than anticipated. Officials predict that 
the exportable surplus for 1950 may not ex- 
ceed 800,000 metric tons. 

The United States Embassy in Bangkok 
has unsuccessfully attempted to reconcile 
widely divergent estimates on acreage planted 
to rice in Thailand, the figures varying from 
7,000,000 to 12,000,000 acres. However, an 
average figure may be obtained by multiply- 
ing estimated per capita consumption by to- 
tal population; adding known exports; and 
dividing by estimated yields per acre. The 
use of this formula results in an approximate 
figure of 9,325,000 acres which compares 
fairly well with the Minister's estimate of 
about 9,880,000 acres. 

The Minister’s report points out that rice 
acreages have increased by about 2,000,000 
acres in recent years, but that this gain has 
been offset by lowered per-unit yields and 
by increased national consumption. Thus, 
it is obvious that export surpluses will di- 
minish unless over-all production can be 
increased. 

It now appears that rice acreage in Thai- 
land has about reached practical limits. The 
principal opportunity to increase acreage is 
to be found in the northern region, but this 
cannot be realized until transportation fa- 
cilities have been more fully developed. 

Additional output from the central plain 
must be brought about principally through 
increasing per-unit yields. This can best be 
accomplished by extensive irrigation or 
water-control locks designed to eliminate 
losses from inadequate water supplies or by 
flood damage. 

It appears that rice exports from Thailand 
will reach a peak in the year 1949, and that 
that amount probably will not be exceeded 
for 4 or 5 years. 

Acreages probably will remain stationary 
for some time, but production will vary 
because of weather hazards. 
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Nuts 


CaSHEW-NuT PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
INDIA 


The 1949 Indian cashew crop is estimated 
by trade sources at 34,700 long tons of un- 
shelled nuts or 24 percent below the 1948 
crop estimated at 45,500 tons and 26 percent 
below normal production estimated at 
46,900 tons. 

It is stated that there are no Carry-over 
stocks from the 1948 to the 1949 season. The 
estimated production of the 1949 Indian 
cashew crop is placed at 34,700 tons of un- 
shelled nuts or 8,700 (round number) tons 
in terms of kernels, and imports are esti- 
mated at 50,000 tons of unshelled nuts or 
12,500 tons of kernels, therefore the supply 
for 1949 can be said to be 84,700 tons of un- 
shelled nuts or 21,200 tons of kernels. 

Exports of cashew kernels from India in 
the first 8 months of 1949 are estimated at 
11,000 long tons. In the last 4 months of 
1949 exports are expected to be on a higher 
monthly average because of the reported 
better demand in the United States during 
the Christmas season, probably amounting 
to about 6,000 tons of kernels. Total exports 
of kernels during the year 1949 therefore, 
will amount to 17,000 tons. 

Out of the total available supplies of 
kernels in 1949, estimated at 21,200 long 
tons, less 17,000 tons exported, there is a 
balance of 4,200 tons of kernels, It is as- 
sumed, therefore, that this balance of 4,200 
tons of kernels is consumed in India—a 
record consumption of cashew kernels in 
that country. 


Sugars and Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Production of refined sugar in Czecho- 
slovakia from the 1949 crop of sugar beets is 
estimated at 595,000 metric tons. 

Czechoslovakia exported 210,000 tons of 
sugar from the 1948 crop of sugar beets, ac- 
cording to official reports, and it may be as- 
sumed that it expects to export at least that 
much from the 1949-50 production. 

On the basis of a total crop of 595,000 tons 
and a domestic consumption requirement 
under the present strict rationing and free- 
market sales of about 350,000 tons of refined 
sugar for a 12-month period, Czechoslovakia 
will have about 245,000 tons of sugar from 
the 1949 production for export and for build- 
ing larger carry-over stocks. Undoubtedly, 
a large part of this sugar will go to the 
U. S. S. R. and to other Soviet-controlled 
countries. It is expected, however, that 
Czechoslovakia will make every effort to sell 
as much sugar as possible in dollar areas. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, BELGIUM 


Production of sugar in Belgium in the pe- 
riod October 1948 to August 1949, amounted 
to 262,712 metric tons, expressed in terms of 
raw sugar, as compared with 139,629 tons in 
the corresponding period of the preceding 
year. 

The preliminary estimate for the 1949 
(calendar year) production is 290,000 metric 
tons, raw value. 

During the years between World War I 
and II, Belgian sugar production remained 
about the same, but consumption gradually 
increased. This increase in consumption is 
attributed to an increase in population and 
an improvement in the standard of living. 

For the first time since the 1935-36 crop 
year, Belgium was on an export basis for 
sugar in 1948—49. 

Present Belgian sugar consumption av- 
erages about 20,000 metric tons monthly, thus 
requiring a minimum production of 240,000 
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tons of sugar for domestic use. The 1948 
production exceeded domestic requirements, 
and the 1949 production will provide an even 
larger surplus. 

During the first 8 months of 1949, Belgian 
net imports of sugar totaled 12,545 metric 
tons. Imports totaled 53,812 metric tons, 
including 24,939 tons from Cuba, 16,907 tons 
from Peru, 6,573 tons from Mexico, and 
small amounts from other countries. Ex- 
ports, on the other hand, totaled 41,267 tons 
sent mainly to the Bizonia Area of Germany 
and to Switzerland. 

Most of the imports are of raw sugar to be 
refined in Belgium, and then reexported. In 
the first 7 months of 1949, such “temporary” 
imports of raw sugar totaled 38,165 tons, and 
reexportation of refined sugar reached 33,934 
tons during the same period. 


SPANISH SUGAR PRODUCTION DOWN 


Output of sugar in Spain in 1949 is esti- 
mated at 219,000 metric tons compared with 
256,000 tons in 1948, according to reliable 
trade sources. The current season’s produc- 
tion of beet sugar is expected to total 200,000 
metric tons, and cane sugar 19,000 tons. Al- 
though large areas had not been harvested 
by the end of October, the yield of sugar beets 
probably will approximate 1,525,000 tons, or 
about 18 percent under 1948. Sugarcane 
moved up, and increased from 191,000 tons in 
1948 to 246,000 tons in 1949. 

The decrease in yield of sugar beets is at- 
tributed to attacks of insects and to the 
extreme drought and shortage of irrigation 
water during much of the growing period. 
Rains in September brought about only a 
slight improvement. 

Imports of sugar in the first 6 months of 
1949 were almost as great as for the entire 
year 1948. The volume for the 2 years was 
7,388 tons and 7,969 tons, respectively. Value 
was down sharply, and 1949 sugar cost about 
40 percent less per ton, c. i. f., than in 1948. 
Cuba continued to supply most of the im- 
ported sugar, although nearly 1,000 tons was 
imported from Mexico in the first 6 months 
of 1949. 

Official trade statistics for 1948, published 
recently, show that 12,549 tons of sugar was 
shipped from peninsular Spain to Spanish 
possessions in 1948. 


General Products 


BRAZILIAN CEMENT IMPORTS DECREASE 


Brazilian imports of white and gray hy- 
draulic cement in the first quarter of 1949 
decreased 71 percent as compared with im- 
ports in the corresponding period of last year. 
First-quarter 1949 imports totaled 39,646 
metric tons valued at 24,144,000 cruzeiros (1 
cruzeiro= $0.0534). Imports in the corre- 
sponding period of 1948 were 136,712 metric 
tons valued at 102,808,000 cruzeiros. 

The United States share of this market, 
quantitatively, was 17 percent in the first 
quarter of 1949 and 29 percent in the first 
quarter of 1948. 


REFRACTORY BRICK IMPORTS INCREASING, 
BRAZIL 


A total of 1,552 metric tons of refractory 
bricks valued at 2,499,000 cruzeiros (1 cru- 
zeiro=$0.0534) were imported by Brazil in 
the first quarter of 1949. This quantity was 
48 percent greater than the 1,050 tons, valued 
at 1,891,000 cruzeiros, imported in the like 
period of 1948. 

Approximately 89 percent of the first quar- 
ter 1949 imports were supplied by the United 
States. First quarter 1948 imports from the 
United States amounted to 82 percent of the 
total. 


BICYCLE PRODUCTION, BIZONAL AREA, 
GERMANY 


The Bizonal Area of Germany produced 
804,973 bicycles in the first 6 months of 1949, 
compared with 249,611 units in the corre- 
sponding period of 1948. Total bicycle pro- 
duction in 1948 amounted to 893,742 units, 
compared with 859,100 units in 1936. 


IMPORT SURCHARGE ON GLASS CONTAINERS 
WITH LABELS PROPOSED, GUATEMALA 


The Guatemalan Ministry of Finance has 
proposed that a surcharge of 25 percent of 
the import duties be levied on glass con- 
tainers with labels imprinted on them, im- 
ported in tariff classification 482-2-0-4/5. 
This move has been suggested because the 
importation of containers with labels, par- 
ticularly beverage bottles, means a loss of 
business to domestic label manufacturers. 


IRAQ’Ss NEW CEMENT PLANT STARTS 
PRODUCTION 


The Iraq Cement Company, Limited, the 
only cement-producing plant in Iraq, has 
started production of portland cement. The 
product is marketed domestically in 50-kilo- 
gram paper bags. The selling price is ap- 
proximately $25.20 per metric ton delivered 
to buyers within the municipal boundaries 
of Baghdad. 


IMPORTS OF EYEGLASS FRAMES AND OPH- 
THALMIC INSTRUMENTS AND EQUIPMENT, 
IRELAND 


The market for ophthalmic products in 
Ireland is small but relatively steady. Ac- 
cording to trade sources, the United States 
is currently supplying the major portion of 
the Irish demand for gold frames and mount- 
ings for rimless spectacles. 

Trade sources also state that the United 
Kingdom is the major supplier of ophthalmic 
instruments and equipment and the United 
States is the second largest supplier. 


SEWING-MACHINE PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Production of sewing machines in Japan 
from January to June 1949 totaled 132,437 
units, compared with 181,154 in all of 1948 
and 91,744 in 1947, states the foreign press. 
Twelve firms account for 83 percent of total 
production. Six of these each produce more 
than 3,000 units monthly. The goal for 
1949 is 335,000 units. 

Exports increased from 12,771 units in 
1948 to 42,836 in the January-June _ period 
1949, during which the United States pur- 
chased 30,000 units. Other markets, in or- 
der of importance, were Southeast Asia, In- 
dia, South America, the Near East, and West 
Africa. Household sewing-machine heads 
and pedal-system machines were the major 
items of export. 

The removal of price controls in August 
and increased prices for iron and steel are 
expected to result in higher prices for sew- 
ing machines, particularly in the case of 
higher-grade models. This rise may be partly 
offset by more efficient methods of produc- 
tion. 


EXPORTS OF WATCHES AND CLOCKS, JAPAN 


Japanese exports of watches and clocks 
totaled 670,081 units in 1948, an increase of 
more than 529 percent over 1947 when 106,490 
watches and clocks were exported. Average 
annual exports for the period 1930-34 
amounted to 625,200 watches and clocks. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN CONTAINERS, JAPAN 


Japan imported 6,637 drums and cans 
valued at $6,817 (c. i. f.) in the first 5 months 
of 1949. Of these, 5,465 units with a value 
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of $6,623 were diversions to the Japanese 
civilian economy from military stocks of the 
British Commonwealth Occupation Force 
located in Japan. In addition, 137,034 glass 
bottles with a value of $2,013 were diverted 
from British military stocks. 

Japanese exports of box and crate shooks 
in the first quarter of 1949 totaled 1,101,600 
kilograms valued at $325,893. In this same 
period, approximately 800 kilograms of paper 
bags with a value of $1,012 were exported. 

Glass-bottle exports in the first 3 months of 
1949 were valued at $45,864. 


NUMBER OF REFRIGERATORS IN USE, MEXICO 


An estimated 23,000 absorption-type re- 
frigerators are in use in Mexico, of which 
13,000 are gas-operated and 10,000 are kero- 
sene-operated. Gas is preferred, when availa- 
ble, because Mexican kerosene is of low 
quality and is often sold in uncleaned tanks 
previously used for the storage of crude oil. 
Practically all of the absorption-type re- 
frigerators in use are of United States 
manufacture. 


BoTTLE Factory UrGES Import CONTROL, 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The Choan Huat Glass Bottle Factory, 
with a plant operating at Mandaleyong, 
Philippines, under Chinese ownership, and 
with a reported capitalization of 1,000,000 
pesos, has urged the Import Control Board 
to include imported bottles under control 
measures, according to the Manila press. 
The Choan Huat plant has had to reduce its 
output principally because if imports from 
the United States and Hong Kong, which 
total one-half million pesos annually. 


RISE IN PRICE OF U. S. IMPORTS OF OPH- 
THALMIC PRODUCTS INTO MEXICO 


Dealers in ophthalmic products in Monter- 
rey have formed an association to petition 
the Government to abolish import restric- 
tions and to reduce duties on ophthalmic 
products not produced in Mexico. These 
dealers state that the price of ophthalmic 
goods imported from the United States has 
risen 60 percent since the devaluation of 
the peso and may rise further unless relief is 
granted. 


EXPORTS OF WATCHES AND WATCH MOVE- 
MENTS, SWITZERLAND 


Exports of Swiss watches and watch move- 
ments to the United States in the third 
quarter of 1949 totaled 1,903,532 units, com- 
pared with 1,961,754 units in the same period 
of 1948. Exports for the first 9 months of 
1949 amounted to 5,147,955 units, a decrease 
of 9 percent from the 5,669, 624 units shipped 
during the same period of 1948. 


WAGES IN THE GLASS-CONTAINER INDUSTRY, 
UNITED KINGDOM 


The average hourly earnings for skilled 
workers in the United Kingdom’s glass-con- 
tainer industry is 31.9 pence (approximately 
37 cents). The average working day is 8 
hours, and between 44 and 48 hours are 
worked per week. Average weekly earnings 
in the bottle and jar section of the glass- 
ware industry are as follows: Men, $19.06; 
boys, $9.40; women, $10.07; girls, $5.04; aver- 
age for all workers, $16.73. 





The Ambassador, a modern-styled hotel, 
was opened in downtown Rio de Janeiro at 
the end of September. Three more hotels, 
in the Copacabana area, are being built to 
provide conveniences for the influx of tour- 
ists expected for Rio’s World Soccer Series 
next year. 
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lron and Steel 


(Prepared in [ron and Steel Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


FURTHER IRON-ORE DEPOSITS LOCATED 
IN CANADA 


Mineralogic exploration in the Ungava area 
of northeastern Quebec, Canada, has dis- 
closed the presence of over 500,000 tons of 
economically minable iron ore in the ex- 
plored areas alone. These deposits are part 
of the 400-mile-long “trough” in which lie 
the extensive Quebec-Labrador  iron-ore 
fields, the complete commercial significance 
of which remains to be determined by further 
exploration. 


PROPOSED NEW STEEL-PLANT SITE, INDIA 


It is reported that the Government of India 
has selected a site at Bhilai, in the Drug 
District of the Central Provinces, for the 
erection of one of the two proposed new steel 
plants. Present plans call for a 500,000-ton 
capacity for each of the proposed plants. 

Drug, an eastern district in the Central 
Provinces, is on the trunk rail route between 
Bombay and Calcutta and is in the proximity 
of areas producing cOal, manganese, and 
other raw materials. It appears that the se- 
lection of this site is based on the advantages 
that the Central Provinces offer, not only 
from the point of raw materials but also 
from considerations of defense and security 


MEXICAN IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 
CHAMBER ESTABLISHED 


Mexico’s iron and steel firms jointly estab- 
lished a National Chamber of the Iron and 
Steel Industry on September 28, 1949. The 
Chamber, whose official name is Camara 
Nacional de la Industria del Hierro y Acero, 
will represent and promote the common 
interests of the members before the Gov- 
ernment, and perform the other appropriate 
functions of such semi-official Industrial 
Chambers under Mexican law. 

The law under which the Industrial Cham- 
bers of Mexico are set up makes membership 
by all companies in an industry obligatory. 
The organization of Industry Chambers is 
controlled by the Ministry of National Econ- 
omy, and certain of its acts are subject to 
review by that branch of the Government 


Leather and 
Products 


GERMANY’S FISH-LEATHER INDUSTRY 


The tanning of fish skins in Germany 
ceased in mid-1949 because of (a) lack of 
consumer interest in articles made of fish 
skins and (b) increased imports. The Ger- 
man consumer, forced to buy leather sub- 
stitutes for the past 15 years, now wants 
genuine cowhide and pigskin 

In Bremerhaven, Germany's largest fishing 
port, fish leather began to be produced 
on a large scale in 1936. The one factory 
was destroyed during the war but began 
operations again in 1945. By the end of 
1948, the market had collapsed and output 
has not yet been resumed 

Fish leather can be produced at about 40 
percent of the cost of good-quality cow 
leather. Maximum production was about 
2,500 square meters or about 60,000 skins 
monthly. Skins of codfish, coalfish, and ling 
were processed, according to their particular 
applications. The ling yields the largest and 
toughest leather whereas cod and coalfish 


are valued for their fine pebbling. To in- 
crease the possible uses, the Bremerhaven 
factory has coated and pressed the cured 
leather so as to simulate crocodile, snake, or 
lizard skin. 

The small size of individual pieces of fish 
leather limits its use and increases the Cost 
of fabricating large articles. In addition 
fish-filleting plants from which the factory 
receives fish skins have not been cooperating 
in delivering skins of uniform thickness; 
many skins processed either have holes or 
thin spots. 

Despite the present lack of demand, the 
Bremerhaven factory management expects 
that when the present aversion to substi. 
tutes is past, fish leather again will be in 
demand for ladies’ shoes, gloves, and purses. 


PRODUCTION, CUBA 


The production of vegetable and chrome- 
tanned sole, side, and patent leathers anq 
buckskin in Cuba is reported to have de. 
creased 25 percent in the second quarter of 
1949 compared with the same period of 1948. 
These varieties of leather are almost entirely 
consumed by the shoe manufacturing indus- 
try. The decline in sole-leather production 
was said to have been accounted for by the 
fact that shoe manufacturers purchase Only 
their immediate requirements, and that they 
are now using 40 to 45 percent synthetic 
and rubber soles in their products 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, THE 
NETHERLANDS 


Cattle in the Netherlands totaled 2,542,399 
head in September 1949. This level was 106 
percent higher than in September 1948. The 
number of horses declined, however, to 303,- 
677 in May 1949 from 367,220 in May 1948 
Production of cattlehides in the first 6 
months of 1949 totaled 87,877; calfskins, 507,- 
048; horsehides, 20,097; sheepskins, 22,184; 
and goatskins, 8,707. Compared with the 
same period of 1948, all categories except 
sheepskins showed increases 

Exports of hides and skins in the first 6 
months of 1949 amounted to 402 metric tons 
compared with 80 tons in the same period of 
1948. The increase was caused chiefly by the 
resumption of exports of domestic horse and 
cattle hides. Of the total exports, (154 tons 
of horsehides) during the period, 100 tons 
went to the United States and 54 tons to 
Belgium-Luxembourg Exports of cattle 
hides during the same period aggregated 108 
tons and included 45 tons for the United 
Kingdom. 

The Netherlands imported 18,081 metric 
tons of hides and skins from January to July 
1949 compared with 13,825 for the correspond- 
ing pericd of 1948. The increase was caused 
chiefly by larger imports from Argentina, 
which supplied 12,450 tons of salted hides and 
skins. The United States furnished 1,184 
tons of salted hides and skins during the 
same period 


TANGSNYIKA WILL ESTABLISH WATTLE 
PLANTATIONS 


An East African corporation proposes to 
establish wattle plantations in the Southern 
Highlands Province of Tanganyika. It plans 
to develop about 30,000 acres during the next 
6 years. At an appropriate stage in the de- 
velopment of the plantations, a factory for 
the production of wattle extract is to be 
erected in the area 

A similar project was abandoned in July 
1948 by the East African Tanning Extract 
Company because of lack of capital. When 
the decision to abardon was made, the 1700 
acres already prepared for planting were set 
out in black wattle trees by several organl- 
zations and by individual Africans 
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The new undertaking will afford work in a 
district where employment opportunities 
have been limited. 


Lumber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian lumber production, exclusive of 
railway ties, in the first 6 months of 1949 
amounted to 2,652,275,000 board feet, com- 
pared with 2,551,979,000 feet in the corres- 
ponding period of 1948, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. An increase 
in production was evident in the Provinces 
of British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario, 
Quebec, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward 
Island. 

Exports of lumber in the first 9 months 
totaled 1,456,282,000 feet, a 23 percent de- 
crease from the 1,898,147,000 feet exported 
in the first 9 months of 1948. Hardwood ex- 
ports were 56 percent below those of 1948, 
whereas softwood exports were 21 percent 
less. With the exception of hemlock, which 
showed a 1.3 percent increase, decreases were 
registered in all species. Heaviest losses were 
reported in spruce, pine, cedar, birch, and 
maple. 

Veneer exports in the January-September 
period increased 32 percent over those of the 
corresponding period of 1948, but exports of 
plywood, shooks, and shingles decreased 
Exports of these items in the first 9 months 
of 1949, with data for the corresponding 
period of 1948 in parenthesis, were as fol- 
lows: Veneer, 118,118,281 square feet (89,- 
789,227 square feet); shookKs, 3,672 M board 
feet (20,941 M board feet); shingles, 1,404,- 
115 squares (1,797,287 squares); and plywood, 
71,062,936 square feet (86,889,111 square 
feet). 


LUMBER PLANING MILL BEGINS 
OPERATIONS, MEXICO 


A new lumber planing mill producing ap- 
proximately 170,000 square feet of planed 
lumber daily started operations in Ciudad 
Juarez, State of Chihuahua, Mexico, on Sep- 
tember 15, 1949. Planing facilities in north- 
ern Mexico have been inadequate, and estab- 
lishment of the mill should be of consider- 
able benefit to the lumber industry. 
Ownership of the mill was reported to be 
entirely Mexican, with capital investment of 
2,500,000 Mexican pesos (US$290,697). 

Supplies of ponderosa pine will be obtained 
from lumber companies in the northwestern 
part of Chihuahua and shipped by rail to 
the planing mill, which is 5 kilometers (1 
kilometer=about 5, mile) south of Ciudad 
Juarez along the Mexico-Northwestern Rail- 
way line. Lumber produced by the company 
will be exported, chiefly to the United States; 
approximately 2,590,000 square feet of fin- 
ished ponderosa pine lumber has been ex- 
ported since operations began on September 
15 

IMPORTS, CUBA 


Total lumber imports into Cuba in the 
first 6 months of 1949 amounted to 27,980,831 
board feet, 12 percent below the 31,783,579 
feet imported in the first half of 1948. Yel- 
low pine accounted for 93 percent of the 
total; 76 percent of the pine came from the 
United States, 22 percent from Honduras, 
and the remainder from the Bahamas and 
Guatemala, 

Mahogany and cedar continued to be im- 
ported from Central America to supplement 
domestic production. Imports of mahogany 
in the first half of 1949 amounted to 340,227 
board feet and of cedar, 837,053 feet. The 
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United States was the sole supplier of sap 
gum and tupelo, amounting to 578,590 feet; 
Douglas fir, 250,564 feet; and maple, 14,500 
feet. 

In addition to lumber, 380,000 square feet 
of cedar plywood was imported from Mexico, 
and 36,294 creosoted ties were brought in 
from the United States. 

Of considerable importance to lumber ex- 
porters was the reimposition in May 1949, by 
the Cuban Government, of the 9 percent 
gross sales tax on lumber imported from the 
United States. Collection of the tax on 
lumber imported from the United States 
had been suspended for almost a year 
in accordance with terms of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 
The reassessment of the tax has given Hon- 
duran yellow pine a considerable price ad- 
vantage in the Cuban market. Honduran 
yellow pine currently is reported to be selling 
at around $100 per 1,000 board feet delivered 
in Habana, whereas United States pine ranges 
between $125 and $135 per 1,000 board feet. 


FOREST FIRES DAMAGE TIMBER, FRANCE 


Forests in the Landes and Gironde areas 
of France (southwest coastal region) suffered 
heavily from forest fires in August. The 
French Ministry of Agriculture estimates the 
fires covered 110,000 hectares (1 hectare= 
2.47 acres) and damaged 4,200,000 cubic 
meters (1 cubic meter=35.3 cubic feet) of 
standing timber. Salvage operations were 
initiated immediately. 

Cutting of the burnt timber is expected 
to be completed within 6 months, although 
some of the labor may have to be transferred 
from the pool of French workers in the 
Black Forest area of Germany to the Landes 
and Gironde area. 

The Ministry estimates that approximately 
1,890,000 cubic meters of the damaged tim- 
ber will be used for pitprops and pulpwood. 
The remaining 2,400,000 cubic meters will 
be used to produce approximately 1,200,000 
cubic meters of sawn softwood. While it is 
expected that the pitprops and pulpwood 
will be absorbed in the domestic market, 
export markets are being sought for the 
sawn softwood, which will consist of approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 cubic meters to be used for 
packing cases, 100,000 of railway ties, and 
100,000 of wagon bottoms. 

The United Kingdom already has pur- 
chased 80,000 cubic meters of ties, 50,000 
cubic meters of wagon bottoms, and 100,000 
cubic meters for packing cases. The British 
are expected to make additional large pur- 
chases for packing cases. Spain, Pakistan, 
and Israel have taken 20,000 cubic meters 
each of sawn softwood. 


EXPORT-TIMBER INSPECTION, NIGERIA 


The Nigerian Government, acting on the 
advice of the Timber Advisory Board, has 
introduced on an optional basis an inspec- 
tion service for export timber. The inspec- 
tion plan, which is operated by the Produce 
Inspection Branch of the Nigerian Depart- 
ment of Marketing and Exports, became ef- 
fective on November 1, 1949, and initially is 
free of charge. 

At the request of the exporter, shipments 
of logs or sawn timber will be inspected by 
trained timber examiners of the Produce 
Inspection Branch of the Department of 
Marketing and Exports and a Certificate of 
Quality issued. The Certificate of Quality 
will be issued only after final inspection when 
the timber is loaded on board ship. Ex- 
porters, however, may ask for a preliminary 
inspection and advice on the quality of the 
consignment before shipment. The timber 
inspection personnel of the Produce Inspec- 
tion Branch will be stationed at Lagos and 
Sapele. 


The Government inspection of timber for 
export has been introduced with the hope 
that the reputation of Nigerian timber in 
oversea markets will be improved. It is be- 
lieved that a good demand for Nigerian tim- 
ber of satisfactory quality exists overseas, 
but many shipments in recent years have 
failed to reach the necessary quality stand- 
ards. Small exporters probably will benefit 
most by the plan inasmuch as foreign buyers 
often are reluctant at present to enter into 
a contract with lesser-known Nigerian firms 
without some evidence of official inspection 
before shipment. The Certificates of Qual- 
ity to be issued under the new procedure 
will meet this need by providing an official 
description of the timber shipped, although 
it is emphasized that these Certificates will 
in no way constitute a quality guaranty. 


Machinery, 


Industrial 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


AUSTRALIAN NEEDS 


Modern coal-producing equipment will be 
needed in the development of Australian coal 
reserves, which are placed at 50,000,000 tons 
and are expected to be increased further 
when surveys now in progress are completed, 
according to a news release issued by the 
Australian News and Information Bureau. 

The greatest development of these reserves 
will be in Queensland near Blair Athol and 
at Collide where there are large deposits of 
high-grade black coal under a comparatively 
light overburden. These can be mined by 
open-cut methods with consequent low cost 
of production. 

A proposal has been made by United States 
interests to build a conveyor belt 130 miles 
long, at a cost of $25,000,000, to carry coal 
from the Blair Athol field to the coast. 


AUSTRALIA WILL Buy From U. S. 


Dollar-area purchases of machinery and 
equipment by the Joint Coal Board of New 
South Wales, Australia, will amount to about 
$5,750,000 in the year ending March 31, 1950. 
Most of this amount will be spent in the 
United States for mechanical loaders and 
earth-moving equipment for open-cut mines. 
Mechanical coal cutters will be obtained 
chiefly from the United Kingdom. 

A similar amount in dollar import permits 
is anticipated in the year ending March 31, 
1951. It is reported, however, that other 
sources, especially in Germany, are being 
considered as a result of the effect of devalu- 
ation on the price of United States equipment. 

A representative of the Joint Coal Board 
has stated that power shovels for open-cut 
mining must be worked 24 hours a day to be 
economical. Orders include a number of 6- 
yard shovels costing £A100,000 each, 12-yard 
shovels at £A210,000 each, and 25-yard shovels 
worth £A400,000 each. (1£A, averaging $2,- 
7439 in 1949, has equaled $2.2316 since deval- 
uation. 


JUTE-BALING Press To BE INSTALLED, 
PAKISTAN 


The East Pakistan Cooperative Jute Mill, 
Ltd., is about to install a jute-baling press 
(hydraulic) at Narayanganj or Ashunganj, 
a foreign source reports. The press is one of 
five purchased in 1948 by the Government of 
Pakistan. 
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Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


ARGENTINE FINDS NEw SOURCE OF CAMPHOR 


The successful use of camphor extracted 
from Ociumum Kilimandscharicum Guerke 
as a plasticizing agent was recently an- 
nounced by the Argentine Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Livestock. This agency report- 
edly cooperated with a domestic-motion- 
picture enterprise in developing this source 
of camphor to replace the imported product 
in the manufacture of celluloid for motion- 
picture film. Field tests are now being 
planned to determine the cost of production 
in commercial plantings. 


EXPORTS OF CRUDE Drucs From SHANGHAI, 
CHINA 


Declared exports of crude drugs from 
Shanghai, China, to the United States in the 
first 6 months of 1949’ included the following 
items: Tea waste, 18,000 pounds, valued at 
$1,040; rhubarb, 15,600 pounds, $6,113; men- 
thol, 57,600 pounds, $396,152; and “Chinese 
medicines,” 2,990 pounds, $1,793. 


IMPORTS, EGYPT 


Total imports of pharmaceutical products 
into Egypt in the first 6 months of 1949 
amounted to 1,083,198 kilograms valued at 
£E1,085,753, of which the United States sup- 
plied 61,574 kilograms valued at £E107,307. 
The United States share by value was 103 
percent, compared with 17 percent in 1948 
and 22.3 percent in 1947. 


EXPORTS OF AGAR-AGAR, KOREA 


Agar-agar exports (both Government and 
private) from southern Korea in the first 6 
months of 1949 had a value of $217,000, com- 
pared with $264,000 in the same period of 
1948. 


MENTHOL IMpoRTS, U. K. 


Imports of menthol into the United King- 
dom in the first half of 1949 totaled 47,489 
pounds, compared with 59,285 pounds in the 
same period of 1948 and 44,659 pounds in 
the same period of 1947, according to the 
foreign trade press. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


Costa Rica DISCONTINUES OFFICIAL 
EXCHANGE FOR FILMS 


The two major motion-picture circuits of 
exhibitors in Costa Rica were Officially no- 
tified on October 1, 1949, by the Board of 
Exchange Control that as of that date no 
allocation had been made for dollar ex- 
change for imports of motion-picture film. 
United States film company representatives 
in Costa Rica will have to obtain the full 
amount of their dollar requirements in the 
“street” market at about 9 colones to the 
dollar. During the preceding year the Beard 
of Exchange Control had made a monthly 
allocation of $7,000 for motion-picture im- 
ports at the legal exchange rate of 5.67 
colones to the dollar. This allocation was 
estimated to cover only about 35 percent of 
actual monthly requirements. 

One distributor of United States films has 
stated that his principal has authorized him 
to keep in Costa Rica all rentals collected 
until a more propitious opportunity to buy 
free dollars arrives or until legal dollars 
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again become available. Another stated that 
his principal has threatened to withdraw 
from the market. 

Motion pictures are the principal enter- 
tainment in Costa Rica and the Govern- 
ment annually receives about 1,000,000 
colones from exhibitions. This money is 
allocated to the national housing project and 
to the maintenance of public secondary 
schools. It is difficult to predict the outcome 
of this situation if theaters are forced to 
curtail the exhibition of films. 


DEVELOPMENTS, INDIA 


The Indian press has stressed the point 
that devaluation will mean higher prices for 
United States equipment and raw stock and 
that hopes of renovating and replacing poor 
technical resources again will have to be de- 
ferred. A shift in imports from the dollar 
area to the sterling area is predicted. The 
theoretical stimulus to exports as a result of 
devaluation will have no practical application 
inasmuch as very few films are exported to 
hard-currency areas. 

Under new licensing restrictions an- 
nounced by the Government, imports of raw 
film are permitted only from the United 
Kingdom and the U. S. S. R., according to 
the Journal of the Film Industry. The 
Journal commented that since last year the 
U. S.S. R. has become an important supplier 
to India and it is anticipated that more raw 
film will be coming from that source. 

Linked with the restriction on imports of 
raw-stock film is the recent regulation that 
no Indian feature film shall exceed 11,000 
feet in length. South Indian producers, 
whose pictures frequently run to 20,000 feet 
appealed to the Government for an exemption 
but were turned down. One comment was 
that the restriction would provide screening 
time for short films, newsreels, and docu- 
mentaries. 


EQUIPMENT MARKET, KOREA 


Although the Republic of Korea has given 
its approval for the importation of motion- 
picture equipment, foreign exchange is not 
available and theater owners are still op- 
erating mainly through use of improvised 
repair parts plus a few genuine parts im- 
ported on a cash basis from Japan, the orig- 
inal source of most of the equipment. 

There are 116 motion-picture theaters in 
southern Korea, a number of which have 
no projectors and rent equipment when 
movies are to be shown. Those close to the 
trade report that Japanese equipment, al- 
though most familiar to Korean operators 
and usually cheaper than other foreign 
makes, is not necessarily preferred. The me- 
chanical superiority of United States equip- 
ment is appreciated, and it is believed that 
if foreign exchange were available Korean 
theater owners would buy it. 

Only two studios are in active operation; 
the Chosum Yungwhasa and the Motion- 
Picture Section of the United States In- 
formation Service, both in Seoul. The latter 
has one stage approximately 100 feet long, 
20 feet high, and 25 feet wide. Other Korean 
film producers, of which there are 11, use 
the Chosun Yungwhasa’s studios. Produc- 
tion since August 15, 1948, is estimated at 
about five 35-mm. films and ten 16-mm. films. 

The Office of Public Information of the 
Korean Government plans to develop its own 
motion-picture producing facilities. These 
plans hinge on budget approval, availability 
of Government-held foreign exchange, and 
approval of exchange allocation for this cate- 
gory by the ECA Mission to Korea. The 
acute shortage of foreign exchange makes 
it unlikely that the Korean Government or 
the ECA Mission will approve its use for 
this purpose. 


DEVELOPMENTS, SWEDEN 


A Swedish motion-picture periodical has 
announced that members of the Federation 
of Swedish Movie-Theater Owners will attend 
a special meeting December 6 to consider (1) 
the amusement tax, (2) film rentals, (3) im. 
port of raw stock, (4) exhibitions for Govern. 
ment and municipalities, and (5) advertising 
films. 

The current movie-theater season, accord. 
ing to the press, started off fairly well but has 
since shown signs of decreasing attendance 
and a poor selection of feature films. The 
remedies suggested are a good-will campaign 
and a general reduction of expenditures, 

Interviews with theater owners generally 
confirm the estimate of the situation on at- 
tendance and feature selection, but fail to 
bear out implications that any theater js 
threatened with failure. The situation is 
probably not as serious as the press claims, 
inasmuch as the movie industry has been 
urging removal of the amusement taxes on 
grounds that they have seriously reduced 
attendance since they were imposed in Feb. 
ruary 1948. 


Naval Stores. 
Gums, and Waxes 


EXPORTS OF BEESWAX, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s exports of beeswax in the first half 
of 1949 totaled 184 metric tons, valued at 
$174,500, reports the Ministry of Finance 
The United States received 169 tons ($159,- 
150). 


IMPORTS OF NAVAL STORES, CANADA 


Canadian imports of naval stores come 
almost entirely from the United States. In 
1948 they totaled $3,439,635. Small quanti- 
ties were received from Sweden before the 
war, and recently Mexico has been attempt- 
ing to develop a market for these products 
in Canada. 


INTEREST IN NAVAL-STORE INDUSTRY, CHILE 


Chile does not produce naval stores on a 
commercial scale, but there is interest in de- 
veloping an industry, particularly on the part 
of paper manufacturers. Although it will 
be some time before the country can expect 
to produce a substantial part of its require- 
ments of naval stores, paper companies be- 
lieve that small amounts will be available 
from domestic sources within 4 or 5 Years. 
Samples of rosin obtained from Chilean pine 
plantations and submitted to laboratories in 
various countries are said to have proved 
satisfactory 


Gum Imports, U. K. 


Imports of gum arabic into the United 
Kingdom in the first 6 months of 1949 
amounted to 120,166 hundredweight, com- 
pared with 87,625 hundredweight in the same 
period of 1948 and 118,362 hundredweight 
in the same period of 1947, states the foreign 
press. 

Gum tragacanth imports into the United 
Kingdom in the first half of 1949, 1948, and 
1947 were respectively 6,729, 7,867, and 11,949 
hundredweight. 


Nonferrous Metals 


ExPorTs OF ZINC CONCENTRATES, BELGIAN 
CONGO 


Exports of crude and roasted zinc concen- 
trates from the Belgian Congo in the second 
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quarter of 1949 amounted to 31,003 metric 
tons valued at 64,338,209 francs, an increase 
of 10 percent in tonnage and 16 percent in 
value over the preceding quarter. Exports in 
the first quarter of 28,202 tons were valued at 
55,201,522 francs. (44 Belgian Congo francs 
equaled US$1.00 in the first 6 months of 
1949). 

Exports in the first half of 1949 consisted of 
29,912 metric tons of crude concentrates (53.4 
percent zinc) and 29,293 tons of roasted con- 
centrates (57.5 percent zinc). Angola re- 
ceived 1,525 tons of crude and 286 tons of 
roasted concentrates; Belgium received 1,925 
tons of roasted concentrates. The remaining 
exports were shipped “in transit” to Beira and 
Lobito, to be reassigned to other destinations. 


GERMANIUM DISCOVERY, BELGIAN CONGO 


Important quantities of renierite, a sulfide 
of germanium, have been discovered in the 
complex mineralization of the Union Mini- 
ére’s Prince Leopold mine at Kipushi, Belgian 
Congo. 

Investigations of the company’s geological 
department have shown that samples of re- 
nierite contain 6.37 to 7.80 percent germani- 
um. The analyses appear to approach those 
of the mineral germanite from the Tsumeb 
mine in Southwest Africa. Apparently the 
germanium content of the copper concen- 
trates smelted at Lubumbashi is sufficiently 
high to warrant their recovery from flue 
dusts, and the company’s research depart- 
ment is working on the problem. 


WOLFRAMITE EXPORTS, BELGIAN CONGO 


Exports of wolframite concentrates (65 
percent WO;) amounted to 62 tons valued 
at 3,917,314 francs in the first quarter of 
1949, compared with 130 tons valued at 
9,322,075 francs in the fourth quarter of 1948. 
(44 Belgian francs equaled US$1.00 in the 
period October 1, 1948, through March 31, 
1949.) Although exports were greatly re- 
duced from the fourth quarter, they com- 
pared favorably with the 1948 quarterly 
average of 64 tons. 

About 65 percent of the wolframite ex- 
ports, 40 metric tons valued at 2,542,630 
francs, were shipped to the United Kingdom 
The United States received 17 tons valued 
at 1,059,534 francs. The remaining 5 tons 
valued at 315,150 francs went to Belgium. 


SMELTING INDUSTRY SUGGESTED FOR 
NIGERIA 


A recent suggestion that a tin-smelting 
industry be installed in Nigeria was consid- 
ered wholly impracticable by the Director 
of Nigeria's Geological Survey because re- 
ports from the mining companies indicated 
that ore reserves were fast being consumed 
and tin-mining has passed its peak. Estab- 
lishment of a smelter nedr the Enugu coal 
mines, located near the lead-zinc deposits in 
Ogoja Province, was considered more feasible 
Actual development of a smelting industry 
in Nigeria, however, appeared destined for 
some time well in the future. 


GOLD OvuTPuT INCREASES, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


Gold mines in British Columbia, Canada, 
have more than doubled production since 
1946, but the volume is still only about 50 
percent of the record output in 1939 and 
1940. Production in the first 8 months of 
1949 totaled 201,673 fine ounces. 

Problems relating to experienced labor and 
inflated costs are gradually being overcome 
and some companies have been aided sub- 
Stantially by the Emergency Gold Mining 
Assistance Act, which has been extended to 
provide assistance to mines unable to pro- 
duce more than in a base year. Following 
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devaluation of the Canadian dollar by 10 
percent on September 20, 1949, the Canadian 
Government announced that it would con- 
tinue its full subsidy assistance to gold 
mines until the end of 1949 when the aid 
will be reduced by $3.50 (Canadian) an 
ounce, the amount of the increase in price 
caused by devaluation. There is a plentiful 
supply of labor caused by curtailment of 
lumber operations and the fact that the 
differential between gold and base-metal 
mining wages has been somewhat reduced. 


NEW MOLYBDENUM MINE, YUGOSLAVIA 


A new molybdenum mine near Machatica, 
Serbia, will begin operation by 1951, accord- 
ing to the Yugoslav press. Under the sec- 
ond Five-Year Plan this mine is expected to 
meet domestic requirements and produce 
molybdenum for export as well. 


RADIO-ACTIVE MINERALS IN VENEZUELA 


During the last several years, occurrences 
of radio-active minerals have been reported 
from several sections of western and eastern 
Venezuela, but to date available information 
has not indicated commercial potentialities. 
Mineralogic specimens of uranium have been 
found in the vicinity of Tomotes and north- 
west of Merida in western Venezuela. Re- 
ports of radio-active minerals, particularly 
uranium, in the Icabaru River region of the 
Gran Sabana also have appeared in the press. 

In view of the strategic importance of 
radio-active minerals, the Government is 
preparing to undertake surveys to determine 
the country’s commercial potentialities. The 
exploration of radio-active minerals in Ven- 
ezuela has for several years been subject to 
special Government control. 


Nonmetalie 
Minerals 


MICANITE FACTORY BEING CONSTRUCTED IN 
Mapras, INDIA 


The government of Madras Industries Min- 
ister recently stated that a factory is being 
constructed in Madras, India, to manufac- 
ture micanite from mica mined in that Prov- 
ince. When the factory is completed, the 
mica-mining industry, which is at present 
solely dependent on the export market, will 
be greatly benefitted. 


Office kquipment 


and Su pplies 


TYPES OF OFFICE FURNITURE, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Only wooden office furniture is produced 
and exported from the Dominican Republic. 
Both wooden and metal office furniture, how- 
ever, is imported. Mahogany and other do- 
mestic hardwoods are used mainly in the 
manufacture of the Dominican product. The 
resistance of metal office furniture to dam- 
age from insects and moisture gives it an im- 
portant competitive advantage over softwood 
furniture, but the domestic solid hardwood 
types have the price advantage. 

A high protective tariff, together with the 
xovernment’s interest in expanding its hard- 
wood-lumber and wood-product industries, 
are factors contributing to the almost com- 
plete cessation of imports of wooden 
office furniture. 

The principal demand for metal office fur- 
niture is for card-index, storage, and filing 


cabinets. The United States is the principal 
supplier and is expected to maintain its 
dominant position on a basis of quality and 
design and its ability to make quick deliveries. 


LEAD-PENCIL PRODUCTION, KOREA 


Lead-pencil production in Korea reached a 
new monthly high in August 1949 with a 
total of 8,500 gross. Since September 1948, 
a steady increase has been recorded every 
month. The 1948 monthly production aver- 
age was 4,328 gross, the highest being in 
December when 5,400 gross were produced. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


OLIVE-OIL SITUATION, ITALY 


Trade circles estimate that the 1949-50 
edible-olive-oil production in Italy will be 
1,800,000 quintals, compared with reported 
production of 1,200,000 quintals in 1948-49. 
Production of sulfur oil in 1949-50 is esti- 
mated at about 180,000 quintals. 

Weather throughout the growing season 
this year has been generally favorable. The 
“olive fly” did practically no damage, and 
the quality of the olive crop appears to be 
good. 

Stocks from last year are estimated at 
about 100,000 quintals of olive oil and about 
300,000 to 400,000 quintals of seed oil. 

Growers complained bitterly to the Gov- 
ernment for having allowed the importation 
of large quantities of oilseed and seed oil. 
The consequences of such imports have 
brought down steadily the price of olive oil. 
With prospects of a good harvest of olives, 
prices have dropped still further. Traders 
are of the opinion that the price of olive 
oil may go down as low as 350 lire per kilo- 
grant. On the other hand, growers are 
threatening to leave the olives ungathered 
if the price declines further. 

Exporters, however, express the belief that 
the price will be prevented from dropping 
below a certain level by the international 
market. They are looking forward to in- 
creased exports because of the lower domes- 
tic prices and to the reduced duties on olive 
oil entering the United States. They expect 
the Italian Government to revoke all regu- 
lations regarding export quotas, and mini- 
mum export prices. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


EXPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian exports of paints and varnishes 
in the first 9 months of 1949 declined ap- 
proximately $1,600,000 in value from those in 
the corresponding period of 1948. Totals were 
$4,517,000 and $2,824,000, respectively, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 


PLANT OPENED, SOUTH AFRICA 


The paint plant of Cape Explosive Works, 
Ltd., at Somerset West, South Africa, was 
opened in September 1949, according to the 
foreign technical press. The parent company 
is African Explosives & Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., which conducts extensive operations at 
Somerset West. 





The increased production of Austrian 
breweries, which was made possible by the 
now-regular supply of raw materials, has led 
to a resumption of Austrian beer exports. 
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Radio and Electri- 


cal Appliances 


RaADrIo PRODUCTION, BAVARIA, GERMANY 


Production of radio receivers in Bavaria, 
Germany, totaled 14,252 units during July 
1949, compared with 10,120 in July 1948, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. 

Approximately 9,000 persons are employed 
in the industry. Since the end of the war, 
new firms have been established for the pro- 
duction of radio apparatus, and some firms 
have moved to Bavaria from other zones of 
Germany and from Berlin. 


Rapio RECEIVERS IN SPAIN 


An estimated 1,200,000 radio receivers are 
in use in Spain, of which about 94 percent 
are table models. Approximately 60 percent 
of the sets in use are of United States man- 
ufacture. 


LICENSED RapDIos, SWEDEN 


The number of licensed radios in use in 
Sweden was 2,080,452 on September 30, 1949, 
compared with 2,009,314 on the corresponding 
date in 1948. Sweden has approximately 300 
licensed sets per 1,000 persons. 


Railway 
k.quipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


NEW ROLLING STOCK FOR SURINAM 


The Surinam Railroad recently purchased 
three new locomotives and 18 freight cars 
Although the contract for the locomotives 
has not been announced, it is understood that 
the cars have been ordered from a United 
States car builder. 

The motive power and rolling stock of the 
Surinam Railroad have been in almost con- 
tinuous use for more than 40 years, and are 
largely obsolescent. 


Rubber and 
Products 


RUBBER PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Production of natural rubber in Brazil, 
based on purchase figures of the Rubber 
Credit Bank and shipments to domestic con- 
suming markets, in September 1949 totaled 
2,126,316 kilograms (1 kilogram=—2.2046 
pounds) compared with 1,606,106 kilograms 
in August 1949 and 2,094,804 kilograms in 
September 1948. Approximately 95 percent of 
the total production in September 1949 came 
from the Amazon Valley producing areas and 
the remaining 5 percent from the less-im- 
portant areas in Brazil. e- 

Production of natural rubber, based on 
figures from the same source, during the first 
9 months of 1949 totaled 20,144,388 kilo- 
grams or about 7 percent more than the 
18,651,808 kilograms produced in the cor- 
responding period of 1948. 

Shipments of rubber from producing to 
consuming centers in Brazil totaled 423,469 
kilograms in September 1949 compared with 
2,099,165 kilograms in August 1949 and 1,456,- 
981 kilograms in September 1948. Ship- 
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ments in the January—September period of 
1949 totaled 12,919,053 kilograms or about 3 
percent less than the total of 13,348,537 kilo- 
grams shipped in the corresponding period 
of 1948. Stocks of rubber held by the Rubber 
Credit Bank at the shipping and consuming 
centers of Brazil on September 30, 1949, 
totaled 12,744,533 kilograms compared with 
9,893,845 kilograms held at the end of Sep- 
tember 1948. Stocks held at the end of 
September 1949 by exporters of types not 
under the control of the Bank, tentatively 
were estimated at about 31,000 kilograms. 


RUBBER-Goops IMPORTS, BERMUDA 


Bermuda depends on imports to satisfy its 
requirements for rubber goods. Imports in 
1948 were valued at £42,501. Of this total, the 
United States furnished goods valued at £23,- 
976, the United Kingdom supplied goods 
worth £14,357, and Canada the remainder, 
valued at £4,168. (£1 equaled $4.03, United 
States currency, in 1948.) 


BRAZIL’S TIRE AND TUBE PRODUCTION 


Production of tires and tubes in Brazil in 
the first half of 1949 totaled 553,196 tires of 
all kinds and 363,679 inner tubes. Of the 
tires, 261,217 were for trucks and busses, 
285,695 for pasenger cars, 246 for tractors, 
1,643 for road-building machines, and 4,395 
for motorcycles. 

Production of large-size tires for tractors 
and earth movers, which was started in the 
second quarter of this year, has been success- 
ful. The output is being pushed by one 
company, and other companies have good 
prospects of production. Two leading tire 
manufacturers have planned expansion of 
facilities; one already has made a substantial 
addition to its plant. 

Production increased in July and August 
and in the first 8 months of 1949 totaled 
754,565 tires and 482,940 tubes. Barring un- 
foreseen developments, the industry's goal of 
1,200,000 tires and 900,000 tubes for the year 
will be achieved 


EXPORTS OF BALATA GuM, BRITISH GUIANA 


British Guiana recently exported to the 
United States 4,000 pounds of second-grade 
dried crude balata (gutta balata) in sheets 
Another shipment of 5,000 pounds is being 
prepared. These are the first shipments oi 
balata to the United States since before the 
war. In the intervening years, commitments 
to the United Kingdom accounted for the 
total exports, except for very small quantities 
shipped to the West Indies 

Exports to the United Kingdom from Janu- 
ary 1 to August 31, 1949, amounted to 337,127 
pounds compared with 347,165 pounds in the 
corresponding period of last year and 814,789 
pounds in the full year 1948. 

The balata gathering season extends from 
May to July, and the dried sheets reach the 
domestic market from August to early Janu- 
ary. Tappers currently are receiving about 
US$0.25 per pound at the entrepodts in the 
interior. There is a small domestic consump- 
tion in making figurines and other curios 
for the tourist trade. 


JAPAN'S TRADE 


Imports into Japan during the first 5 
months of 1949 included 17,313 metric tons 
of crude rubber valued at $6,972,703 (United 
States currency), 773 tons of latex worth 
$319,511, and 6,191 tons of scrap rubber val- 
ued at $1,229,235. Rubber manufactures 
exported in the first 3 months of 1949 totaled 
1,610 metric tons valued at $1,235,751. The 
largest part of the exports comprised tires 
and tubes—1,210 tons, valued at $912,740. 
Footwear and industrial and miscellaneous 
rubber products accounted for the remainder 


Shipbuilding 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta. 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


LAUNCHING AT BELFAST, IRELAND 


The 17,800-gross-register-ton intermediate 
liner Bloemfontein Castle launched in Ire. 
land on August 25 was the largest ship 
launched during the year and the last such 
ship on order at Belfast. It was built under 
Ministry of Transport and Lloyd’s Survey for 
the Union-Castle Line. The ship has a well. 
raked stem and cruiser stern. The main ma- 
chinery consists of two double-acting eight- 
cylinder two-cycle Diesels. Some of the aids 
to safety and navigation to be fitted include 
direction finder, radar, echo-sounding ma- 
chine, and the most modern wireless telegra- 
phy apparatus. The over-all length of the 
vessel is about 595 feet, and the beam is 76 
feet. The keel was laid during June 1948 
The only British passenger vessel larger than 
the Bloemfontein Castle still on the stocks in 
Britain is the Orient Line’s Oronsay of 28,250 
gross register tons, at Barrow-in-Furnegss, 
England 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


Soap PRODUCTION, AUSTRIA 


Production of soap and soap products in 
Austria in the first half of 1949 totaled 17,- 
923.2 metric tons compared with 19,576.9 tons 
in the like period of the preceding year. The 
monthly average—2,987.2 tons—was a slight 
decline from the 3,094.5-ton monthly average 
in 1948 (12 months) 


JASMINE, LAVENDER, AND LAVANDIN CROPS, 
FRANCE 


The quality of the 1949 jasmine crop in 
Grasse, France, was poor, and the quantity, 
690,000 kilograms, was less than the estimate 
of 750,000 kilograms at the beginning of 
July. The crop was less than the amount re- 
quired for the Grasse perfume industry, 
Therefore, the price of 260 francs per kilo- 
gram, originally fixed at the beginning of the 
season, was expected to rise. The importa- 
tion of competitive Italian jasmine was con- 
sidered 

The effects of the summer drought were 
felt by the Basses-Alpes lavender and lavan- 
din crops, which were poor. The lavender 
crop yielded only 30,009 kilograms of essence, 
against 60,000 kilograms in 1948 


U. K.’s ESSENTIAL-OIL IMPORTS 


During the first 6 months of 1949, im- 
ports of natural essential oils into the United 
Kingdom amounted to 1,554,851 pounds, com- 
pared with 1,838,932 pounds in the like period 
of 1948 and 1,890,803 pounds in the first 6 
months of 1947, states the foreign press. 


FRANCE’S PERFUMERY ‘TRADE 


The Grasse (France) perfumery trade con- 
tinued favorable at the end of the third 
quarter of 1949 and was expected to improve 
with the approach of the Christmas season. 
Prices of imported raw materials increased 
appreciably as a result of the large world- 
wide demand for raw products, rather than 
the devaluation of the franc. 

Exports of perfumery products from Grasse 
increased from 174,000,000 francs in August 
to 187,000,000 francs in September. Ship- 
ments to the United States rose from $69,000 
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in August to $89,000 in September ($57,446 in 
September 1938). 

The bulk of orders placed in France were 
from South America, according to recent re- 
ports, sales opportunities in the United 
States being limited. 


U. K.’s Exports 


Exports of perfumery and toilet prepara- 
tions (excluding perfumed spirits, essential 
oils, and soap) by the United Kingdom in 
August were valued at £331,049, compared 
with £238,863 in July, states the foreign press. 
Cosmetics reached a total of £94,116 against 
£72,888. In the 2 months, neither of the 
items attained the monthly average of the 
first 6 months of this year. 

Perfumed spirits exported in August were 
valued at £52,795 compared with £30,207 in 
the preceding month, the average for the 2 
months being just under the average in the 
first half of the year. Shipments of tooth 
paste and other dental preparations in Au- 
gust totaled £96,726 (July, £55,119). Toilet- 
soap exports amounted to £184,024 in August 
and £197,724 in July. The last two items 
registered gains in aggregate July and August 
shipments, as compared with monthly av- 
erages for the first half of 1949. 


Soap PRODUCTICN, GERMANY 


Soap production in Bizonal Germany in 
the first 6 months of 1949 amounted to 27.7 
metric tons, compared with 16.1 tons in the 
like period of last year. Washing-powder 
output totaled 95.5 metric tons in contrast to 
62.7 tons in the first half of 1948 

The monthly average of soap production 
for the first 6 months of 1949 was 4.6 tons 
The 1948 and 1947 monthly averages (12- 
month period) were 2.5 and 1.7 tons, respec- 
tively. The averages for washing powder were 
15.9 tons for the 6-month period of 1949 and 
13.9 and 11.8 tons for the full years 1948 and 
1947 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


BELGIAN TRADE IN WOOL AND FLCOR Cov- 
ERINGS; OUTPUT OF FLOOR COVERINGS 


Belgian imports in the first 8 months of 
1949 included 53,858 tons of raw wool, 2,894 
tons of washed wool, 163 tons of combed 
wool yarn, 57 tons of carded wool yarn, and 
528 tons of woolen cloth. Exports in the 
same period included 2,169 tons of raw wool, 
7,417 of washed, 3,868 of combed yarn, and 
1,872 of carded yarn, as well as 5,546 tons 
of woolen cloth 

During the first 6 months of 1949, the out- 
put of wool floor coverings totaled 2,100 met- 
ric tons; cotton, 2,540 tons; jute, 350 tons; 
and hard-fiber (coconut), 390 tons. Produc- 
tion in all of 1948 amounted to 5,000 tons, 
3,500 tons, 620 tons, and 720 tons, respec- 
tively. Output of cotton carpets and rugs 
increased in the first 6 months of 1949 by 
about 25 percent, reportedly because of the 
decrease in domestic buying power and the 
renewed demand for export. Wool carpet 
and rug production was approximately the 
same in both periods, and well below the out- 
put of the last 6 months of 1948. This was 
thought to be due to decreased demand for 
wool floor coverings on the domestic market 
and for export. 

Belgian imports of floor coverings and 
table covers of all types in January-June 
1949 totaled 2,685 metric tons, of which the 
United States supplied only 3 tons. The 
United Kingdom and the Netherlands were 
the largest suppliers. 


December 5, 1949 


During the first 6 months of 1949, exports 
of wool carpets and rugs from Belgium 
totaled 1,805 tons compared with 2,183 tons in 
the like period of 1948. Exports to the 
United States during the 1949 period 
amounted to 726 tons compared with 572 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1948. 


Cotton and Products 


COTTON-THREAD FACTORY OPENED; THREAD 
IMPORTS, CHILE 


A new factory to produce cotton sewing 
thread in all counts required for industrial 
and household purposes was inaugurated on 
October 5, 1949, according to the Chilean 
press. This factory is the first of its kind in 
Chile and is supported by a firm operating 
two cotton-thread factories in Italy. The 
new factory is equipped with a combing 
section and 500 spindles; 500 additional 
spindles will be added in 1950. All equip- 
ment is of Italian manufacture. 

In its annual budget of available exchange 
for 1949, Chile set aside $1,950,000 to cover 
cotton-thread import requirements. Imports 
during the period January-June 1949 
amounted to 177,453 kilograms, of which 
19,703 came from the United States and 
122,500 from the United Kingdom compared 
with a total of 573,700 kilograms in the 1948 
period, of which the United States supplied 
155,725 and the United Kindom, 207,000 kilo- 
grams. The remainder of the imports for 
both periods came from Belgium and France. 


Silk and Products 


IRANIAN SILK COMPANY’S PURCHASES OF 
Cocoons 


The Iranian silk company, which has charge 
of all collections and purchases of the coun- 
try’s silk, purchased 1,652 tons of fresh co- 
coons during 1949, according to reports. 
These cocoons have been graded, and those in 
the first three grades will be delivered to the 
Chalus Silk Factory where they will be proc- 
essed and the silk yarn will be made into 
cloth. During the first 10 months of this 
year, 100 tons of cocoons were delivered to 
the factory for spinning. The silk company 
will provide 1,000 boxes of silkworm eggs to 
the producers in accordance with its program. 


SITUATION IN LEBANON 


Practically none of the silk produced in 
Lebanon up to October 1949 has been exported 
outside the Syro-Lebanese customs union. 
Domestic markets have absorbed approxi- 
mately 25 metric tons of the output of 37 
tons of raw silk and 9 tons of silk waste. 
Syrian markets have taken the remainder. 

Thirty to 35 percent of the raw silk pro- 
duced in Lebanon is processed in Syria. Pro- 
duction has been dropping gradually since 
1946 when output totaled 58 tons of raw silk 
and 12 tons of waste, and little effort has been 
made to revive output. The unprotected in- 
dustry is facing keen domestic competition 
from synthetic fibers and silk-yarn imports 
from France and Italy, and less-expensive 
Japanese silk is supplying Lebanon’s former 
export markets. Lebanese silk production in 
1950 is expected to decline another 10 to 15 
percent from the 1949 level. 

Lebanese prices of raw silk are on about 
the same level as Syrian prices for homoge- 
nous yarns. Other Syrian silk prices are 
slightly lower. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


GREECE’S RAYON OUTPUT AND IMPORT 
PROGRAM 


Greece's rayon output in the first 8 months 
of 1949 totaled 1,396,710 pounds, making it 


safe to assume that the goal of 2,200,000 
pounds for all of 1949 would be achieved if the 
monthly output of about 190,000 pounds were 
maintained. 

The Greek import program covering the 
second half of 1949 provides for rayon-staple 
imports valued at $400,000. Most of these 
imports are coming from European countries, 
payment being made on the basis of special 
financial agreements. No exports of Greek 
rayon were made in the period March through 
August 1949. 


RAYON-YARN PRODUCTION, IRELAND 


Two firms in Ireland are producing rayon 
yarn from fiber imported from the United 
Kingdom. One, using short-staple fiber, has 
been in operation for about a year. No ex- 
ports have been reported. The second firm 
produces spun rayon from long-staple fiber 
and has been in production for about 18 
months. This firm has exported small quan- 
tities to India, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, and possibly to South Africa. 

Ireland imported 289,861 pounds of rayon 
yarn in the period January-June 1949 com- 
pared with 626,419 pounds in all of 1948 and 
1,011,304 pounds in 1947. 


RAYON PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
ImMPoRTS, MEXICO 


Rayon-filament-yarn production in Mexico 
amounted to 4,540,000 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram —2.2046 pounds) in the first 6 months 
of 1949 compared with 2,440,000 kilograms 
in the like period of 1948. The output in 
the 1949 period was made up of 2,500,000 
kilograms of acetate yarn and 2,040,000 of 
viscose yarn. 

Mexico used an estimated 4,772,000 kilo- 
grams of rayon yarn in the January-June 
1949 period, of which 4,540,000 were provided 
by local production and 232,000 kilograms 
through imports. Staple-fiber consumption 
for the same period was estimated at 947,000 
kilograms, of which 500,000 kilograms were 
locally produced and 447,000 were imported. 

Imports of rayon-filament yarn and staple 
fiber in the first half of 1949 amounted to 
231,670 kilograms and 446,454 kilograms, re- 
spectively. The United States was the prin- 
cipal source, providing 88.6 percent of the 
total value of the rayon yarn and 83.7 percent 
of the value of staple fiber. In 1948, Italy 
was the chief supplier. The United States 
supplied 206,948 kilograms of yarn and 373,- 
365 of staple in the 6-month period of 1949; 
Italy furnished only 5,314 kilograms of staple 
and no yarn in the same period. 

Production of rayon piece goods in Janu- 
ary—June 1949 totaled 1,663,971 kilograms, 
and that of rayon-cotton piece goods, 96,224 
kilograms. 

Imports of rayon piece goods in the Janu- 
ary—June period amounted to 17,654 kilo- 
grams, of which the United States supplied 
13,313; exports totaled only 138 kilograms 
of rayon piece goods including felts and 
knitted cloth. 


W ool and Products 


ARGENTINE WOOL EXPORTS 


Exports of Argentine wool amounted to 
80,994 metric tons from October 1, 1948, 
through September 30, 1949. Of this total, 
46,816 tons were destined for the United 
States. 


IMPORTS OF WOOLEN TEXTILES SUSPENDED, 
BRAZIL 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil suspended importation of 
woolen textiles from September until the 
end of 1949, reportedly because of complaints 
by manufacturers and workers that the do- 
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mestic woolen-textile industry was being 


endangered by large imports. It is not be- 
lieved that the Bank’s action has caused 
any immediate change in the domestic mar- 
ket, because of the large stocks of imported 
woolen textiles already in the country. 


CANADA’S CARPET AND RuG INDUSTRY; 
IMPORTS 


Canada’s wool carpet and rug industry is 
located almost entirely in the Province of 
Ontario. Of the 17 establishments in op- 
eration, 14 are in Ontario and 1 each in 
Quebec, New Brunswick, and Manitoba. 
Factories are operating at capacity levels, 
and because of a general rise in prices dur- 
ing the past few years, the value of the rate 
of output this year is estimated to exceed 
1947 output valued at $8,713,311. 

There continues to be very little chance 
to market United States-made woolen carpets 
and rugs in Canada. A high duty remains 
as the chief obstacle, and the situation has 
been intensified by the higher cost of United 
States exchange in terms of Canadian dollars. 

Imports into Canada of wool carpets and 
rugs from the United Kingdom in January- 
June 1949 (in square feet) were as follows 
(with imports from Belgium in parentheses) : 
Axminister carpets, 3,590,528 (14,271); Brus- 
sels and Wilton carpets, 2,562,281 (469,942); 
ingrain carpets, 78,440 (142,313); and hearth 
mats, rugs, and runners, 147,040 (none). 
Imports of steamer, auto, and railway rugs 
from the United Kingdom in the 6-month 
period totaled 15,447 pounds; oriental car- 
pets from India, 648,980 square feet; and 
Persian carpets and rugs from Iran, 67,450 
square feet. 


U. K.’s TRADE 


United Kingdom imports and exports of 
raw wool, hair, and wool manufactures in the 
two periods, January—August 1948 and Janu- 
ary—August 1949, are shown in the accom- 
panying table. 

The increase in the quantity of wool tops 
exported in the first 8 months of 1949 was 
only 839,000 pounds over the like period of 





Cooperation Between French 
and American Lace Manu- 
facturers Promotes Trade 


By acting as United States representa- 
tive and distributor for certain Calais 
manufacturers of fine lace, an American 
textile company which is itself an im- 
portant producer of lace has increased 
sales and profits significantly. 

The French lace, which is of the finest 
and most expensive grade, does not com- 
pete with the American company’s prod- 
uct, designed for medium- and_ low- 
priced sales. The company merchan- 
dises the imported lace as part of its own 
line, using its own advertising and pub- 
licity channels. The result has been a 
marked rise in sales for the American 
firm and an encouraging increase in ex- 
ports for the Calais manufacturers. This 
may indeed be one important reason why 
laces and tulles have been France’s lead- 
ing dollar export, with a steady upward 
trend since 1945. 

Other alert American firms [says the 
U.S. Embassy at Paris] can undoubtedly 
find similar examples of foreign prod- 
ucts related to but not competitive with 
their own and profit from the lace indus 
try’s very successful experiment in co- 
operative international merchandising. 











1948, whereas the 1948 increase over 1947 was 
17,092,000 pounds. The slowing down in the 
rate of increase was attributed to the sub- 
stantial reductions in consignments to Can- 
ada, Hong Kong, and China. 

The increase in exports of worsted cloth 
in the 8-month period of 1949 was at a 
higher rate than of woolen cloth, being 3,245,- 
000 square yards or 15 percent higher than in 
the 1948 period; the increase in exports of 
woolen goods was 1,215,000 square yards or 
3 percent. 


U. K.’s Imports and Exports of Raw Wool, Hair, and Wool Manufactures in 
January—August 1948 and 1949 


January-August 1948 inuary-August 1949 
Commodity — 

Imy Expor Imy Ex] 
Sheep and lamb’s wool 1,000 Ibs 483, 418 14, 03+ 73. 684 > 68 
Alpaca, vicuna, and llama do 2, 446 5 OM) 
Camel’s hair . do 618 69 
Mohair do 6, 187 450 
Wool tops do 1 RS 10). 693 
Wool waste do 2 009 7.372 OT 14.779 
Wool noils do R13 & 992 1.415 7 62 
Wool and hair rags do S835 17, O75 11, 660 15, 664 
Wool yarns do 7, 592 12, 461 4,392 19, 496 
Woolen cloth 1,000 sq. yds 6,519 45, S86 11, 491 17. 101 
Worsted cloth do 3, 081 22 259 4,324 25 504 
Carpets and floor rugs do 1, 650 7. 162 1.530 6. 789 
Mohair, alpaca, and cashmere cloth do Di ott) 
Furnishing and pile fabrics do 9) 1. 291 
Fiannels and delaines do 4, 237 19 
Blankets 1,000 Ibs 5, 124 7, 437 


Wool rags only 


2 Woolen, worsted, alpaca, mohair, and wool and hair yarns. 


Sorrce: Accounts Relating to Trade and Navigation of the United Kingdom, August 1949 


WooL OUTPUT, TRADE AND CONSUMPTION, 
FRANCE 


France’s 1049 raw-wool crop, all of which 
has been collected, has been estimated at 
7,400 metric tons, 16 percent above the 1948 
figure but 11 percent less than the clip in 
1938. It represents little more than 5 per- 
cent of French raw-wool requirements. The 
Ten-Year Program to increase raw-wool out- 
put, which was inaugurated in 1948, has 
been successful to a small degree, but annual 
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production is not expected to exceed 9,000 
tons in the next few years; consequently, im- 
ports probably will continue to furnish more 
than nine-tenths of the country’s needs. 
Imports of raw wool during the first 6 
months of 1949 totaled 58,422 metric tons 
compared with 57,036 tons in the like period 
of 1948. Australia remained the principal 
source, supplying more than half of France's 
imports, with South Africa and New Zealand 
ranking next in importance. Exports rose 
to 3,500 tons in the first 6 months of 1949, or 





more than the total for all of 1948. Qye, 
three-fourths of the raw wool exported Went 
to the United Kingdom. 

Principally because of a decrese in the 
output of carded wool yarn and wool felt, 
consumption of such items as wool waste, 
noils and shoddy, and raw wool declineg 
from 69,799 tons during the first half of 1948 
to 66,568 tons in the like period of 1949. 
(Both 1948 and 1949 consumption figures in. 
clude approximately 13,000 tons of such ma. 
terials.) Consumption of finer grades of raw 
wool increased because of the increased out. 
put of combed wool yarns, and a growing 
trend toward use of finer numbers. 


WooL PRODUCTION, GERMANY 


Sheep numbers in the three western zones 
of Germany in June 1949 totaled 2,954,700, in- 
cluding 1,074,000 under 1 year old. Raw-woo) 
production from January through August 
1949 was set at 6,235 tons; combed and cardeq 
yarn, including cellulose wool yarn and mixeq 
yarn, 35,861 tons; and wool weaving yarn, 
including cellulose wool yarn and mixed yarn, 
23,354 tons. Output of wool tops in the first 
9 months of 1949 totaled 14,103 tons, and 
washed wool, 10,247 tons. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, AUSTRIA 


Flax-fiber production in Austria in 1949 
has been estimated unofficially at 850 to 
1,100 metric tons of scutched fiber, including 
tow. Mills in Austria used 912 metric tons 
in the January—July 1949 period, whereas the 
total was 1,527 tons in all of 1948. Linen- 
yarn output from January through July 1949 
totaled 546 tons and linen cloth, 931,530 
meters, and 880 tons and 1,088,565 meters, 
respectively, in 1948. 

Austria imported 338 tons of long flax 
fiber and 299 tons of tow and waste in the 
first 6 months of 1949. The expansion in 
flax imports in 1949 over 1948 reflects the 
recovery of the Austrian industry in general, 
as difficulties in finding goods to pay for 
fiber shipments are easier to surmount than 
in previous postwar years. 

The total output of hemp fiber, including 
tow, during the first 7 months of 1949, was 
unofficially estimated at 175 metric tons, 
compared with 215 tons in the full year 1948. 
Production of hemp yarns in the 1949 period 
totaled 1,243 tons and of hemp cloth, 225,970 
meters, compared with 1,593 tons and 676,500 
meters, respectively in all of 1948 

Mill consumption of hemp totaled 1,394 
tons from January through July 1949 against 
1,682 in 1948. 

Austria imported 998 tons of hemp in the 
first 6 months of 1949; in 1948 imports 
amounted to 456 tons. Imports of hemp 
tow and waste in the 6-month period totaled 
142 tons. The spectacular increase in hemp 
imports, which by the close of June 1949 had 
exceeded 1948 total imports by 119 percent, 
is largely due to steady industrial recovery. 

Jute consumption by mills in Austria dur- 
ing January—July 1949 totaled 1,628 metric 
tons and 1,612 tons in the full year 1948. 

In the 1949 period, Austria produced 1,496 
tons of jute yarns and 3,299,250 meters of 
jute cloth, and in 1948, about 1,454 tons of 
jute yarns. 

Jute imports rose from a low of 45 metric 
tons in 1947 to 1,350 tons in 1948 and 1,645 
tons in the first 6 months of 1949. The 1949 
imports were mainly from India and Pakis- 
tan. The supply is still insufficient to meet 
industrial needs, estimated at about 5,000 
tons annually. In the first half of 1949, 
Austria exported only 9 metric tons of jute 
tow and jute waste. 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Korea Reports Decline in 
Electric-Power Production 


October electric-power production in Ko- 
rea, totaling 53,445,420 kilowatt-hours, fell 
9 percent below production in September, 
and necessitated reductions in factory allo- 
cations and domestic consumption. 

Thermal power represented about 52 per- 
cent of October's total production, oil about 
25 percent, and hydroelectric about 23 per- 
cent. The drop in the power output is at- 
tributed to the decline in hydroelectric 
power production that resulted from the 
light rainfall in October. 

One of the principal retarding factors in 
Korea’s electric-power development is the 
failure of the Government-directed power 
companies to charge rates sufficient to cover 
ordinary operating costs. At present, power 
companies charge about 5 won per kilowatt- 
hour as compared with production costs of 
about 14 won per kilowatt-hour. As a re- 
sult, power companies are unable to borrow 
from banks to meet operating expenses, 
since they are in no position to repay such 
loans ‘ 


Poland Enlarges Gas 
Pipe Line in Silesia 


The United Coke Gas Works in Zabrze, 
Poland, recently completed the enlargement 
of a gas pipe line in Silesia. According to 
the Polish press, this concludes the first phase 
of the work to distribute heretofore unuti- 
lized coke gas to factories and homes by 
means of underground pipes. 

This source also states that as a result of 
Poland's Three-Year Plan, gas production has 
increased six-fold. In 1945, only three coking 
plants supplied the sparse gas pipe-line sys- 
tem in Silesia. At present eight plants are 
operating. Several gas pumping stations also 
have been built, and in connection with 
ground movements, resulting from the ex- 
traction of coal in Silesia, special installa- 
tions have been introduced 


Government of Uruguay Buys 
British-Owned Water Works 


The Uruguayan Government has purchased 
the British-owned Montevideo Water Works 
Company, Ltd. The law covering the sale 
which was published in the October 31, 1949 
issue of the Diario Oficial, received the ap- 
proval of the Executive Power on October 19, 
1949 

Two principal features of the law are the 
following: 

(a) The Ministry of Public Works shall 
take over the water-works services until such 
time as an organic law for permanent opera- 
tion is passed. 

(b) The purchase price is set at 3,000,000 
pounds sterling to be paid from balances of 
the Bank of the Republic held on the date of 


December 5, 1949 







the ratification of this law. The Executive 
Power is authorized to issue internal public 
debt bonds entitled Water-Works Bonds up 
to the amount of 20,000,000 pesos, for the 
purpose of reimbursing the Bank of the Re- 
public. 

With the culmination of this transaction, 
the Government of Uruguay has nationalized 
three of the four British-owned public serv- 
ices which have operated in the country for 
many years, namely, the railroads, the street- 
cars operating in Montevideo, and the water 
works. The Montevideo Gas Co. is the only 
public utility now operating in the country 
that is owned by British capital. The 
nationalization of these utilities resulted 
from provisions of the Anglo-Uruguayan Pay- 
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ment signed in 1947, by which Uruguay was 
permitted to use blocked sterling from 
amounts accumulated during the recent war 
years for the purchase of British-owned pub- 
lic utilities in the country. 


Peruvian Air Lines To 
Operate New Services 


Aerovias Nacionales del Sur S. A. (Andes) 
has received provisional authorization from 
the Peruvian Government for an additional 
nonscheduled international service by a Min- 
isterial Resolution dated October 10, 1949. 
Andes embarked on its first international 


(Continued on p. 40) 








New Steamship Service to Barranquilla, Colombia, Reflects Sharply 
Increasing European Competition for the Local Market 


By Frank J. DevINE 
American Consulate, Barranquilla, Colombia 


The signing of barter clearing agreements between Colombia and several European 
nations has already resulted in intensified competition by the latter for a larger share 
of the Colombian market. In addition to the lower prices made possible by currency de- 
valuation, certain European traders will enjoy the potent competitive advantage of being 
able to offer to importers goods purchasable with official dollars (i. e., obtainable at the 
official rate of exchange) without having such dollars charged against their current 
“basic quota,” or periodic exchange allocation. 

Among the exporting nations so favored is Western Germany, because of the US$15,- 
000,000 barter agreement which came into effect on June 1, 1949. Anticipating a con- 
siderable upswing in the movement of goods between the two countries, the Cie. Générale 
Transatlantique (French Line) has just inaugurated a new steamship service plying be- 
tween German and Atlantic-Coast-Colombian ports. 

The quite limited volume of merchandise heretofore passing between the two coun- 
tries has been carried for the most part on either of two lines. The Dutch Line has 
in service four vessels, the Hydra, Hestia, Hera and Boskoop which accept Barranquilla 
cargo consigned to Antwerp, Amsterdam, Hamburg, and (option) Bremen. The cargo 
capacity of these vessels is 5,831 net tons each. The other service has been offered by 
the Knutsen Line which recently began operating the Martin Bakke, Margrethe Bakke, 
Olav Bakke, and Sofie Bakke, of about 7,500-ton capacity each, between Scandinavian, 
Baltic, and Finnish ports and Venezuela, Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Chile, via 
Hamburg, Bremen (optional), and Antwerp. 

The new French Line service offers five French-flag vesels, the La Coubre, Le Heve, Le 
Baule, St. Clair, and Caraiba, the itinerary of which will be more or less as follows: 
Hamburg, Bremen, Antwerp, La Pallice, Port-au-Prince, Ciudad Trujillo, Port of Spain, 
Venezuelan outports, La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, Curacao, Maracaibo, Barranquilla, 
Cartagena, Puerto Plata, and thence return to European ports. The cargo capacity of 
these vessels ranges from 4,200 to 7,300 tons, and sailings are scheduled approximately 
3 weeks apart. All of the ships are French vessels, are Conference steamers, and will 
accept Colombian cargo with the outbound freight charges collectible only in dollars 
at the European destination. 

General agent of the French Line for all ports and places of Germany and for the 
Baltic and Scandinavian ports of Danzig, Gdynia, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Goteborg, and 
Oslo is Westindisches Schiffahrts Kontor “Horn Line,” Baum Wall 3, Hamburg 11, Ger- 
many. The agency in Barranquilla is held by Agencia Colombian de Vapores y Comisiones 
S. A., which also is local representative for the United Fruit Co., and which, with respect 
to this new service, is under the jurisdiction of Ernest Marty, French Line Agent, Cie. 
Générale Transatlantique, Apartado 206, Caracas, Venezuela. 

The first departures scheduled from Hamburg were for August 24, September 12, Sep- 
tember 30, October 17-19, and November 9. The La Coubre initiated the new service 
and arrived at Barranquilla on September 30, 1949. 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Argentina Preferential A 
Preferential B 
Basic... 
Auction 

Free market 
Controlled 
Differential 
Curb 


Paper peso 


Bolivia Boliviano~ 


Brazil Cruzeiro Free market 

Chile Peso Banking market 
Free market__- 
zg: | Pind 

Colombia do Commercial bank 
Bank of Republic 
Exchange certificate__ 

Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 
Controlled 

Cuba__. Peso_. Free 

Ecuador. Sucre Central Bank (Offi 

cial 

Free 

Honduras Lempira Official! 

Mexico- Peso Free . 

Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Curb 

Paraguay Guarani Official preferential 
Basic 


Preferential A 
Preferential B 


Peru__. .-| Sol Official 
Exchange certificate 
Free 

Salvador Colon Free 

Uruguay. Peso Controlled 
Free 


Imports 

Other purposes 
Controlled 
Free 


Venezuela Bolivar 


Single preferential rate prior to Oct. 1, 1949. 

2 Called ordinary rate prior to Oct. 1, 1949. 

3 Not yet established 

‘January through June; September: November and 
December monthly averaged are included in this annual 
average 

5 June to December. 

6 Ecuador, free rate for August; 
for September. 

?7 Abandoned Nov. 15, 1949. 


Nicaragua, curb rate 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


irgen/ina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at one 
of the preferential] rates or at the basic rate, according to 
their importance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade 
remittances from Argentina are effected at the free- 
market rate. 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the con- 
trolled rate or at the differential rate (established by 
decree of October 20, 1947), or at the curb rate according 
to their importance to the Bolivian economy. A tax of 1 
boliviano per dollar is levied on sales of exchange for com- 
mercial imports under decree of April 19, 1948, 

Brazil,—Al! remittances from Brazil are now made at 
the free-market rate, the official rate and the special ftee- 
market rate having been abolished respectively on July 
22, 1946, and February 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of Novem- 
ber 27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effec 
tive rate for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is 
the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estab- 
lished February 23, 1948) depending upon the importance 
of the articles to the Chilean economy, and some non- 
trade transactions are effected at those rates. The free- 
market rate is used for nontrade remittances. 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the 
official rate maintained by that Institution. Most im- 
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nu 


we tO 


Approx xti- 
1947 (an- | 1948 (an- | October eee Se ; 
il nual 1949 Rate Valent in Date 
U.S. cur 
reney 
i94g 
73 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 Nov } 
5. 37 . 1862 Do, 
25 4. 25 25 b. OY 1642 Do, 
“4 4. 04 4. 04 
OS 4.36 9.00 9 02 1109 Nov ; 
. 42 42.42 42. 42 2. 42 0236 | Nov, 4 
05 56. 05 6. 05 56. O5 M178 Do 
On 78. 12 113.00 111. 15 OOSY Do. 
72 18.72 18.72 18. 72 0534 Nov ] 
43.10 413.10 $3.10 0232 Do 
Q5 59 6 06. AT 47. 00 O108 lo, 
00 31.00 31.00 Oo 0323 Do 
75 1. 76 1. 06 1. 06 5102 Oct 7 
76 1.7 1. 1. 96 5102 Do 
17 42.68 23 10 29 D 
un 6. 60 9, 20 9, 20 1087 (e) ] 
67 5. 67 5. 67 67 L74 1 
00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1. 0000 Do 
77 13. 50 13. 50 13. 50 O741 Sept. 20 
17 18. 0 17. 49 17 0570 Lo 
4 2.04 2 04 2.04 902 Oct 29 
SH & 65 & 5 1156 Do 
oo 5.00 5.00 5.00 AWK) Oct } 
of 6. 42 64. ON 7.33 1i64 lo 
12 12 12 5.12 20 Ni 6 
4. US IS Do 
6, OS 1645 Do 
8. 05 1242 lo 
a1) 6. 50 6. 50 ; 
7.600 ] > HON Nov 4 
4s 13, OS 18, 97 18. 60 0538 Oct 14 
iO 2.50 2. 50 2 50 woo | Oct. 2 
. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1.00 523 Nov l 
uO 1, 90 1.40 2.4 1S? Do 
TS 2 03 2. 6S m0 33 1h 
+) 7 5 Us Do 
5 5 20s ly 
ports are paid for it those rat " ibject to tane rar 
from 10 to 30 percent, Pay t nports are 
made at the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 
W percent Remittances on account of capital may be 
made either at the curb rate, or in some stances for 
which special provision is made, at the official rate, but 
subject in both cases to a4 percent tax. Nontrade nl 
actions are subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 percent, 
and only in transactions specifically provided for may 
exchange at the official rate be used for tl purpose \ 
exchange taxes are calculated on the official rate, 

Costa Pica sare covered at the controlled rate 
Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncon- 
trolled rate 

Ecuador Essential’ imports are paid for at the offi- 


Norte.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


t lahl 


Average rate Latest available quotation 








cial rate, charges of 4 percent and | sucre per dollar on 
import permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres 
per dollar. ‘“‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the official 
rate plus the import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per- 
dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 
sucres per dollar. ‘“‘Luxury”’ imports are paid for at 
the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent 
and 1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre-per-dollar charge 
Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate 
most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate 
A tax of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the 
official rate 

Paraguay.—Depending upon the essentiality of the 
merchandise, imports are paid for at one or another of 
the given rates. Most nontrade remittances are made 
at the third rate. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, as well as 
other permitted transactions is effected through the use 
of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. 

Uruguay.—The basic import rate of 1.90 pesos per dol- 
lar applies to a long list of raw materials and primary 
necessities estimated to amount to about 80 percent of 
total imports; the new rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar estab- 
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operations, a nonscheduled service between 
Lima, Peru, and Caracas, Venezuela, via 
Iquitos, on September 1, 1949. The Resolu- 
tion of October 10 authorizes Andes to op- 
erate a charter service for passengers and 
cargo between Lima, Peru, and Santiago, 
Chile, for a period of 6 months beginning 
on the date of the first flight, and provides 
that the company obtain the corresponding 
permit from the Chilean Government with- 
out official Peruvian assistance. 

A new domestic air service Was provided 
by Ministerial Resolution of October 21, 1949, 
which authorized Transportes Aereos Mili- 
tares (Tam) to establish scheduled opera- 
tions, with two round trips per week, between 
Lima and the Andean town of Janja, in the 
Department of Junia, 


Telephones, Saudi Arabia 


The Saudi Arabian Directorate of Posts and 
Telegraphs installed new equipment pur- 
chased from the Siemens Company, London, 
which will now permit eight simultaneous 
telephone calls to be made between Jidda 
and Mecca instead of the present two 


Air Mail to Cape Verde Islands 


The Portuguese Postal Department has an- 
nounced that commencing October 17, 1949, 
air mail will be accepted for the colony of 
the Cape Verde Islands. The charges for 
correspondence sent by air mail will be as 
follows: For letters and postcards, 1.80 
escudos for each 5 grams or fraction; for 
other items, 1.80 escudos for each 20 grams 
or fraction. Air mail to Cape Verde will be 


sent every Monday via Madrid, presumably 
by Iberia Airlines, which currently has a 
line from Madrid to Puerto Rico via Sal 
Island 


Opening of New 
Ship Service Between 
South Africa and Europe 


As a result of an agreement reached be- 
tween the Fenton Steamship Co., Limited, 
of London, England, and interested parties 
in the Union of South Africa, a new regular 
shipping line will be opened between the 
latter country and various European ports 
under the name South African National Line. 


The service will be maintained with four 
modern motor vessels of about 11,000 tons 
deadweight under the South African flag. 


The vessels of the new line will also call at 
Rotterdam, where it will be represented by 
Vinke & Co 


Ireland To Construct New 
Telephone Trunk Circuits 
A contract has been signed with a British 


firm for construction in Ireland of new tele- 
phone trunk circuits from Dublin to Cork 








lished October 1949, applies to nonlisted imports, 
deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries 

Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical 

All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and very substantially 
above 
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via Portlacighise and Limerick, with a branch 
to Waterford. A long-distance dialing sys- 
tem will be installed, and sections of the 
cable will be provided for broadcast trans- 
missions. New exchanges in the Dublin 
suburbs of Ballsbridge and Whitehall, the 
first recently opened and the second sched- 
uled for November, will enable many new 
telephone subscribers to be connected. The 
short-wave radio station, to be beamed at 
the main centers of Irish population abroad, 
is now virtually in the testing stage, with the 
opening tentatively scheduled for the begin- 
ning of the new year. 


Electric Power, Finland 

Despite the low water level in many areas 
of Finland, it was announced in the Finnish 
press that electricity will not be rationed 
this winter. 


New Netherlands-Portugal 
Shipping Service Opened 


N. V. Van Nieve!t Goudriaan & Co.'s 
Stoomvaart Maatschappij, Rotterdam, has 
opened a shipping service to Portugal under 
the name Portugal Line. The service is 
maintained with two motor coasters sailing 
at intervals of 10 or 11 days from Rotterdam 
and Antwerp to Oporto and Lisbon. Calls 
will also be made at other Portuguese ports 
when sufficient cargo is offered. Four other 
shipping lines are now operating between 
Rotterdam and Portuguese ports. 


Nicaragua Gives Approval to 
Communications Convention 


A congressional resolution approving the 
convention for the establishment of radio- 
communications between Nicaragua and the 
Dominican Republic was announced recently, 
accordingly to the U.S. Embassy in Nicaragua. 

Presidential Decree No. 5 ratified and con- 
firmed each and every one of the articles of 
the above-mentioned convention and pro- 
vides for the exchange of ratification of the 
two nations 

A copy of this convention (in Spanish) is 
available for review in the Transportation and 
Communications Branch, OIT, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Algeria Inaugurates Two 
New Electric-Power Plants 


Two new electric plants were recently in- 
augurated in Algeria, one at Beni-Messous 
and one at Pointe-Pescade, both in the De- 
partment of Algiers. These stations, operated 
by E. G. A. (Electricité Gaz d’Algérie), have 
been constructed to receive current of 10,000 
volts which will be transformed into power 
for the operation of trolley busses serving 
these regions 


Postal Service. Israel 


Following devaluation of currency, Israel 
air-mail rates have been raised about 15 per- 
cent. The postal authorities have decided to 
inaugurate night mail service in order to 
expedite services within Israel. 





Israel is importing about 80 percent of the 
raw materials for its paint industry from the 
United States, according to trade sources. 
Zinc oxide and lithopone were obtained from 
Poland in 1948. 


December 5. 1949 


Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


_Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfer in 
New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Area Division, Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country Monetary unit 
Australia : : .| Pound: Free___-- 
Belgium sean Franc saaeaite 
Canada . ‘ Dollar: Official... __- 
Free... 
Ceylon_-- Rupee - 
Czechoslovakia___- : ; Koruna - __- 
Denmark__.- - Krone - 
France (metropolitan) ois Frane oe ea 
Official. 
as 
India hice cas Rupee - .- —_ 
Netherlands ____..- iden Guilder. 
New Zealand___-.-- ; ; Pound _-- . 
Norway--.- , Krone... 
Philippine Republic : Ee 
Portugal... ‘ a eae 
South Africa 2 Pound - 
Spain.-. = ye 
Straits Settlements Dollar__. 4 
Sweden... Krona e 
Switzerland —_ France 
United Kingdom__-. Pound... 


Average rate 














Latest 
RR Ra iti ose | available 
‘ ; quotation 
| 1947 1948 October | Nov. 2, 
| (annual) (annual) (monthly) | 1949 
| | asc : 
Scere $3. 2100 $3. 2122 | $2. 2316 | $2. 2317 
agen 0228 | . 0228 . 0200 . 0200 
| | 1, CORE Tec wssaisiicion . 
atueia | 1. 0000 | 1. 0000 . 9091 . 9091 
aurea . 9200 | . 9169 - 9043 | . 8950 
EEE eee Br See aed . 2080 | . 2085 
tated . 0201 | . 0201 . 0201 . 0201 
cna . 2086 | . 2086 2.1449 | *, 1449 
setae CODEN innadané dds chdedne oil vititiolantes 
7 5. 1 a ae 
weenie ginietmeeed 3, 0032 ** (029 0029 
noone . 3016 | 4.3017 **, 2082 2087 
ae . 3776 . 3767 . 2630 | . 2629 
3. 2229 | 3. 5048 2. 7730 | 2.7731 
. 2016 . 2016 **. 1402 | *, 1402 
SEE Es PES - 4973 | . 4974 
- 0403 | . 0402 | . 0349 | . 0348 
4. 0074 | 4.0075 | 2. 7838 | 2. 7838 
. 0913 | © GF Adcnnenscesshancnursieniit 
an Senseademanca 3261 | 3256 
. 2783 | . 2782 **, 1933 *, 1933 
. 2336 | . 2336 | . 2308 | . 2319 
4.0286} 4.0313 | 2. 8009 2. 8001 


| | 





Nore.—On September 18, 1949, the pound sterling was devalued. The following countries followed suit and devalued 
their currencies in relation to the dollar: Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, India, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Portugal, South Africa, Straits Settlements, and Sweden. Average exchange rates and daily quota- 
tions subsequent to September 1949 reflect the extent of this devaluation. 


*Quotation nominal, 


**Quotations nominal for at least 5 days during the month. 


! Foreign Bank ‘‘Notes’’ Account rate; quotations available beginning March 22, 1949. : 
? Based on quotations beginning October 11. Quotations nominal for at least 5 days during the remainder of the 


month, 


3 Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 


4 Excludes Pakistan beginning April 1948, 
5 Based on quotations through December 17. 
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Wearing Apparel 
Hat Imports, BELGIAN CONGO 


Belgian Congo imports of hats in the first 7 
months of 1949 totaled 112,350 units, of which 
the United States supplied 57,474; Italy, 32,- 
338, and the United Kingdom, 10,962. Smaller 
amounts were received from the Union of 
South Africa, Belgium, and other countries. 
A greater proportion of new and higher- 
quality used merchandise is being imported 
into the Belgian Congo. Italy is the chief 
supplier of new hats and the United States, 
used hats. The market for new and used felt 
hats is improving, as this kind of headgear 
appears to be favored by the Belgian Congo 
workmen, whose number and purchasing 
power are rising. 


MEN’S AND BOyS’ OUTERWEAR PRODUCTION 
AND IMPORTS, NORWAY 


The greatest postwar difficulty encountered 
by the Norwegian clothing industry has been 
the shortage of imported fabrics. Textile 
rationing is extensive and severe. 

Knitted-outerwear production for men and 
boys in the first 6 months of 1949 totaled 
238,000 items (sweaters and similar gar- 
ments). Such items amounted to 427,000 in 
all of 1948 and 347,000 in 1947. 

Imports of outerwear for men have been 
small. Imported rainwear in poplin, gabar- 
dine topcoats, and shirts are popular in Nor- 
way. In the first 7 months of 1949, imports 
of outerwear for men totaled 8 tons and 7 
tons in all of 1948. Of the 1949 amount, the 
Netherlands supplied 3 tons; Belgium, 3 tons; 


and the United Kingdom and Sweden, 1 ton 
each. These figures do not include knitted 
garments, work clothes, sports wear, and 
shirts. 

Manufacturers who exported ready-made 
clothing before the war have not been able to 
resume operations, as the domestic market 
has absorbed their entire output. 


COLOMBIAN FuR MARKET 


The Colombian fur business is concen- 
trated in Bogota, where most furs and fur 
wearing apparel are bought and sold. An 
estimated 8 percent of the population use 
furs and fur garments. They are considered 
luxury items and importation is permitted 
only under special circumstances. 

Most furs and fur garments are imported 
from the United States; some come from 
Canada. Practically no wearing apparel is 
made from local skins. With the exception 
of the extremely expensive type of furs, such 
as sable, wild mink, and chinchilla, all furs 
commonly sold in the United States are 
offered for sale in Colombia. 


Tobaceo and 
Related Products 


CHILE’s TOBACCO CROP AND IMPORTS; 
CIGARETTE OUTPUT 


The 1949-50 tobacco crop in Chile is fore- 
cast by trade sources at 16,263,000 pounds, 
down 5.5 percent from the final estimate for 
the preceding year (17,211,000 pounds). It 
is anticipated that the acreage planted to to- 
bacco will be increased slightly but that the 
yield will drop about 7 percent. 

In the first 8 months of this year imports 
of leaf tobacco, which are minor in rela- 
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tion to domestic production, totaled 422,000 
pounds, or 31 percent less than in the same 
months of 1948. Three-quarters of the leaf 
imported this year came from Cuba and the 
remainder from the United States. Imports 
of leaf from all sources in 1948 totaled 838,- 
000 pounds, about the same as in 1947. 

The output of cigarettes in Chile in 1948, 
as measured by excise tax figures, numbered 
5,088,440,000, up 4.5 percent from 1947 and 
10.3 percent from 1946. Cigarette production 
in the first half of 1949 was somewhat below 
that of the same months of 1948 but total 
output in the calendar year 1949 is expected 
to at least equal that of 1948. Per capita 
consumption of cigarettes of local manufac- 
ture is placed at 905 units in 1948. 


BELGIUM’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports of United States leaf tobacco into 
Belgium during the first 8 months of 1949 
totaled 16,519,000 pounds or 62 percent of 
the 26,766,000 pounds imported. 

The United States share in the Belgian 
market had declined since the corresponding 
period of 1948, when out of total imports 
of 27,884,000 pounds, the United States sup- 
plied 19,169,000 pounds or 69 percent. 

Other main sources of supply were the 
Dominican Republic, Brazil, and Turkey, 
which together supplied 23 percent of the 
total during the January—August 1949 period. 
The remaining 15 percent of the imports 
were shared among some 20 different sources. 
Turkey and the Dominican Republic, in par- 
ticular, have been increasing their tobacco 
exports to Belgium. 

In recent months Belgian imports of un- 
stemmed leaf tobacco have been above the 
levels of last year and of the prewar rate. 


Imports of Tobacco Into Belgium, 
January—August 1948 and 1949 
(Thousands of pounds} 


January 
August 1049 


January- 
August 1948 


Country 
| Per- | Per- 
4 cent of awl cent of 
ports total pes total 
United States 19, 169 69 | 16,519 62 
Dominican, Republic 1, 539 ) 2,136] 
Brazil 1, 944 16 1, O84 23 
Turkey R&S | 1, 929 | 
Others .......- 4, 343 15 4,198 15 
Total 7 27, 884 100 | 26, 766 100 


SovurcE: National Statistical Institute—Belgium. 


Sales prospects for United States tobacco in 
Belgium and Luxembourg continue to be 
favorable. Since the war imports from the 
United States have accounted for over 60 per- 
cent of total imports. Tobacco manufactur- 
ers in Belgium and Luxembourg are provided 
with adequate foreign exchange and are not 
restricted in sources of leaf supply. They are 
permitted to select types and qualities needed 
to meet consumer demand, which shifted 
from heavy and dark tobacco before the war 
to lighter types, favoring sales of United 
States leaf, particularly flue-cured and bur- 
ley. Competition in tobacco manufacturing 
however, sometimes causes quality to be eac- 
rificed for price with resultant purchases in 
other tobacco-producing countries, where 
prices are lower. 

Up to the first week in October there had 
been no clear indication that the general 
devaluation of European currencies would 
cause a sharp reduction in Belgian purchases 
of United States leaf. A small decline in the 
United States share in the Belgian market 
should be expected however. 
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Practical Measures for 

Coping With the 

Europe-U. $8. Dollar Gap 
(Continued from p. 11) 


ket by tariffs and other barriers, the 
competitive influence which they might 
exert in lowering the prices on goods 
bought by the wage earner and other 
consumers is lacking. It is apparent 
therefore that tariffs and other barriers 
to the flow of imports constitute a sub- 
sidy to some American producers which 
is paid in the form of higher prices by 
the laboring man and other consumers. 
This is particularly true with reference 
to certain food products processed from 
commodities not grown or produced in 
the United States and with reference to 
other specialties, whose production by 
European labor does not directly compete 
with the production by United States 
labor of mass-produced merchandise. 
It is to the interest of both labor and 
business therefore that they voice and 
personally promote the philosophy of 
imports as a primary means of payment 
for our exports—a method which re- 
quires no tax support. 

Take the educational leadership, in- 
dividually and through associations, in 
disseminating, as a part of their institu- 
tional advertisements, facts which illus- 
trate the basic importance of imports to 
the United States national economy and 
our international strength. We must 
buy in order to sell. If we do not im- 
port we will soon be unable to export. 

Work closely with foreign business and 
labor and their trade associations for 
strengthening private, competitive en- 
terprise. Trade associations should es- 
pecially work with the small-business 
man in expediting foreign government 
priorities and licenses. Frequently these 
procedures handicap the small European 
exporter and the United States importer 
and make it impossible for them to con- 
tinue in business. 


Finance 

American business can— 

Adopt new procedures for financing 
specific import transactions. The gen- 
erally accepted method of financing im- 
ports into this country is by means of 
irrevocable import letters of credit in 
favor of foreign shippers. On arrival of 
the goods, the importers are in many in- 
stances refinanced on a loan or accept- 
ance basis. 

Importers with experience both in this 
country and in Europe feel that Euro- 
pean merchant bankers are more apt to 
loan money on the strength of the char- 
acter of the importer and pay greater at- 
tention to the collateral put up in the 
form of goods that are being imported 
than do the New York bankers. The 
venture capital and counsel provided by 





(Continued from p. 16) 


Optical-Goods Manufacturer: 
porters—Finland. 

Raw-Cotton Importers, Dealers, anq 
Brokers—Union of South Africa. 

Refrigerated Warehouses—Union of South 
Africa. 

Rubber Goods, Mechanical, Importers, ang 
Dealers—Pakistan. 

Sewing-Machine Manufacturers—Italy, 

Sewing Machines, New and Rebuilt, Im- 
porters and Dealers—Lebanon 

Sugar Mills—Trinidad, B. W. I 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers. 
Dealers, Manufacturers, and  Exporters— 
Algeria 

Waste-Paper and Rag Importers ang 
Dealers—Austria 

The following list has been compiled from 
information received from various official and 
unofficial sources. 

Curio and Novelty Manufacturers and Ex. 
porters—Western Germany 


and Ex. 





European-type merchant bankers who 
usually form a very close relationship 
with their clients is not available here. 
In general, inland bankers are little in- 
terested in promoting the foreign busi- 
ness of their local customers. If such 
bankers were more _ internationally 
minded and had greater experience in 
foreign trade financing, they would be in 
a position to provide counsel to their 
clients on foreign sources of supply. 


Overseas Investment 


American business can— 

Seek active participation in projects in 
overseas territories of European coun- 
tries. Direct dollar exports may be pro- 
duced by these projects or they might 
increase the economic level of these ter- 
ritories, resulting in increased demand 
for all goods. 

Americans, more familiar with Ameri- 
can procedures, could aid their European 
friends in meeting the necessary requi- 
sites for profitable investment. 


What the OEEC Can Do 


The Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation should direct its 
greatest effort toward promoting the 
elimination of trade barriers in European 
countries. No cause is more worthy of 
relentless and sustained effort than free- 
ing trade from shackles fastened during 
emergencies. 

Persistently and doggedly the Organ- 
ization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion should pursue that objective with all 
European governments and should com- 
mand the support of all. 





Japan exported 173,662 bicycles in 1948, 
compared with average annual exports of 
540,000 units for the period 1930-34. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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NEW BOOKS 





The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case 


Mission to Haiti. Report of the United 
Nations Mission of Technical Assistance 
to the Republic of Haiti. July 1949. 
327 pp. Price $2.50. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, Morningside Heights, New 
York, N. Y. 

This comprehensive study examines in de- 
tail the various phases of the Haitian econ- 
omy. Following is the general outline around 
which the findings are organized: 

Part I. Demographic, Educational and 

Health Problems Affecting Haiti's 
Economic Development 


I. Haiti and Haitians 
II. Education 
III. Public Health Problems 


Part II. Problems of Production, Transport, 
Trade and Finance as Determi- 
nants of Haiti's Economic De- 
velopment 


I. Agricultural Development and 
Rural Welfare 

II. Fisheries 

III. Industry 

IV. Transport, Trade, and Foreign 
Investment 

V. Credit Organization 

VI. Problems of Public Finance 


Each section is followed by concrete sug- 
gestions as to what can and should be done 
in that particular field to strengthen Haiti's 
economy. The study is richly supplemented 
with illustrations, charts, graphs, maps, and 
statistical tables. The material is recent, be- 
ing based on the situation as it was in 1948 
and, in the case of budgetary items, on pro- 
visions for 1949 

Some significant statements from the study 
follow: 

“Agriculture is clearly the mainstay of the 
Haitian economy and is likely to remain for 
many years to come the primary source of 
Government revenue Agricultural produc- 
tion is not large enough, however, to provide 
the population—either directly or by way of 
imports obtained in exchange for exports— 
with the quantity and types of goods required 
to maintain an adequate minimum standard 
of nutrition and clothing.” 

“Haitian agriculture is faced with the grave 
problem of sustaining an expanding popula- 
tion on shrinking land resources. It is high 
time to arrest the dissipation of the basic 
wealth of the country and to reverse the 
trend. Impoverished land must be reclaimed 
and unproductive tracts opened up for agri- 
cultural use by irrigation, drainage, flood con- 
trol, reforestation, and other anti-erosion and 
soil-conservation measures.” 

“Manufacturing and mining are little de- 
veloped. Processing of sugarcane and decor- 
tication of sisal, chiefly for export, and lum- 
bering and sawing of timber for the home 
market represent major agro-industrial ac- 
tivities. Encouraging results have been 
achieved in the production of essential oils 
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for export. Extraction of edible oils for do- 
mestic consumption is undertaken in mod- 
ern plants, and a technically perfected siz- 
able cotton mill capable of satisfying a sub- 
stantial part of the country’s present demand 
for coarse cotton fabrics has recently been set 
up at Port-au-Prince. Such other industries 
as are now to be found in Haiti are techno- 
logically little advanced and are operated on 
a quite modest scale to meet the local de- 
mand for certain elementary consumption 
goods. A notable expansion has taken place 
of late in handicraft manufacture of fancy 
articles, principally of sisal and mahogany, 
for export.” 

“Historically, the major exports from Haiti 
have been coffee, bananas, sugar, mahogany, 
logwood, and cacao. These products with 
the exception of sugar and, in part, also 
bananas, have come from peasant production 
on small subsistence farms.” 

“In order to allow maximum benefits for 
the country to be drawn from the develop- 
ment of industry, modern technology should 
be made use of to the fullest extent com- 
patible with Haitian conditions. Obviously 
the modern principles, procedures, and tech- 
niques of production, mostly evolved at large 
operational units in industrially advanced 
countries, must not be slavishly copied in 
Haiti, but rather be adapted or modified with 
regard to such aspects as optimum size of 
the plant, sequence of operations, and mech- 
anization of processes to fit the pattern 
likely to prove economically most advanta- 
geous in Haiti. In the training of Haitian 
nationals in the managerial and technical 
skills needed for this purpose at all levels of 
operation, advantage should be taken of the 
experience gained in other countries.” 

“As yet the Haitian tourist trade is not 
very much developed, although the country 
possesses bountiful attractions of nature and 
people.” 


Technical Assistance for Economic De- 
velopment: Plan for an expanded Co- 
Operative Programme through the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 
May 1949. 328 pp. Price $2.50. Co- 
lumbia University Press, Morningside 


Heights, New York, N. Y. 


The following facts, brought out early in 
this United Nations study, show the neces- 
sity for such a study: 

The average income in the United States 
in 1947 was estimated at more than $1,400, 
whereas in 14 other countries it ranged be- 
tween $440 and $900 and in 25 others, which 
comprise considerably more than half the 
world’s population, the average yearly in- 
come is less than $100. The economy of 
under-developed areas is typically agrarian, 
but the average output per person in agri- 
culture is less than one-tenth that achieved 
in more advanced countries. 

In most under-developed areas the average 
life expectancy is generally less than half as 


Foreign Service Officers 
KATHLEEN MOLESWORTH 


Kathleen Molesworth, First Secretary and 
Consul at London, was born at Montell, 
Texas, attended the public schools of her 
native State, and 
received her A. B. 
and M. B. A. from 
the University of 
Texas. 

Miss Molesworth 
joined the Bureau 
of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 
of the Department 
of Commerce in 
February 1929 and 
during the follow- 
ing 10 years served 
at Habana, for a 
short time as clerk 
to the Commercial 
Attaché and for 7 
years as Assistant 
Trade Commissioner, and at Guatemala as 
Assistant Trade Commissioner. 

When the foreign service of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was merged into the 
Foreign Service of the United States in July 
1939, Miss Molesworth was commissioned in 
the Foreign Service. Since then she has 
served at Guatemala as Vice Consul and later 
as Assistant Commercial Attaché; at Algiers, 
first as Vice Consul and then as Consul; and 
at London. She was assigned to London in 
June 1946, as Second Secretary and Consul, 
and was promoted to First Secretary and 
Consul in April of this year. 





Miss Molesworth 





long as in the highly developed countries. 
This situation results from the prevalence 
of preventable diseases and the high mor- 
tality among infants and young children. 
Illiteracy is widespread in most under- 
developed countries, and the level of educa- 
tion will not support sound economic 
development. 

The gap between the most-developed coun- 
tries and the least-developed ones is One of 
the most alarming aspects of present-day 
society. Despite the growing interdepend- 
ence of the world, this gap has tended to 
become progressively wider in recent decades, 
inasmuch as under-developed areas tend to 
fall farther and farther behind. They are 
likely to continue to do so unless deliberate 
and effective measures are taken to enable 
them to partake of the benefits of modern 
science and technology. 

Having established these basic facts, the 
study explains the objectives and nature of 
the suggested plan of technical assistance 
for economic development and describes the 
following detailed proposals: 

Proposals of the United Nations, Proposals 
of the International Labor Organization, Pro- 
posals of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, Proposals of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
Proposals of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization, Proposals of the World Health 
Organization, Statement by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
Statement by the International Monetary 
Fund, Statement by the International Refu- 
gee Organization, and Statement concerning 
the International Trade Organization. 





A new lumber company, Argo Industrial da 
Prata, Ltda., was recently established in Nova 
Prata, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. It will spe- 
cialize in Parana pine and has an initial capi- 
tal of 6,500,000 cruzeiros. 
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the substitution of local manufactures for 
imported products has been relatively slight, 
with no appreciable effect on import de- 
mands. It has become increasingly ap- 
parent, moreover, that postwar habits of 
consumer buying may be incompatible with 
a drastically reduced level of imports. 
Finally, the continued flow of United States 
dollars into the Philippines, chiefly in pay- 
ment of war-damage claims, has contributed 
to the maintenance of high consumer de- 
mand. For these reasons, therefore, the ag- 
gregate value of import trade has so far 
shown a relatively negligible decline this 
year compared with last. 

At the same time, export trade has suf- 
fered from loss of the increment realized in 
earlier postwar years from the extraordinarily 
high prices for copra and abacaé. Production 
and prices of both products declined in the 
first 9 months of 1949, and the full rehabili- 
tation of other major export industries had 
not been reached. Although sugar appears 
te have attained about 70 percent of its pre- 
war output, tobacco has been available for 
export in negligible amounts only. Foreign 
sales of tobacco, moreover, are dependent in 
large measure upon the dollar exchange posi- 
tion of European consuming countries. 

The ban on exports of lumber, which was 
originally imposed in 1946 to conserve sup- 
plies for domestic construction, was not 
lifted entirely until June 6, 1949, and with 
foreign markets demanding only a fraction 
of their capacity, the larger lumber pro- 
ducers have sought outlets chiefly in the local 
market. Demand for Philippine base metals 
has continued limited, while the former 
lucrative trade in exporting surplus property 
materials and scrap metals appears to have 
run its course. In the absence of any other 
natural product or industry to generate ex- 
port activity, efforts of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment are presently being concentrated on 
measures designed to curb imports in the 
hope of contributing to a balance in the 
country’s foreign trade at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

Detailed trade figures for 1949 are not avail- 
able after September. The 10 leading groups 
of commodities imported and exported in the 


Philippine Foreign Trade, 
1949 


January—J une 


{I housands of pesos 


Item 1949 1948 
Tota! imports 623,579 | 606, 135 
Cotton and manufactures 65, 649 i 
fayon and manufactures 52, 473 3 
Grains and preparations s 54, 386 4 
Automobiles, parts and tires _ 36, 870 3 
Iron and steel and manufactures 42,103 30, 173 
Petroleum products 37, 283 31,343 
Paper and manufactures 27,194 22, 839 
Machinery and parts, except agricul- 
tural and electrical 26, 540 20, 443 
Dairy products 24, 025 22, 239 
Tobacco and manufactures 22, 943 23, 509 
All others_ 234,113 | 244,072 
Total exports 272, 887 Xi 0 
Copra-. , 75, 145 
Sugar 75, O41 
Abac4 (manila hemp) -- 34, 402 
Coconut, desiccated 20,111 
Coconut oil _- 15, 653 
Embroideries : 5, 787 
Pineapple, canned 5,323 | ; 
Scrap metals 4, 859 3,§ 
Chromite 3, 784 ee 
Logs, lumber, and timber 2,918 1, $29 
All others 4 20, 854 49, 305 
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first 9 months are compared with those dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1948 in the 
accompanying table. 

The United States continues to dominate 
Philippine trade, accounting for by far the 
largest percentage of both imports and ex- 
ports. Preliminary data indicate that trade 
with countries other than the United States 
has tended this year to be diminished rather 
than reenforced. Competition in Economic 
Cooperation Administration (ECA) countries 
for Philippine agricultural products has be- 
come less active, and the orientation pro- 
vided by the International Emergency Food 
Council (IEFC) has been released. Condi- 
tions in China greatly reduce prospects for 
expanding markets in that area, and the 
question of resumption of trade with Japan 
continues a controversial matter. The de- 
velopment of a relatively balanced trade with 
countries other than the United States is, 
however, an announced goal of the Govern- 
ment, and barter trade agreements with a 
number of countries in Europe and Asia 
have been proposed. 


Sweden 


Exchange and Finance 


FOREIGNERS WITH PERMANENT RESIDENCE 
SINCE JANUARY 1, 1947, Must Now OF- 
FER HARD-CURRENCY ASSETS TO RIKS- 
BANK 


In Royal decree No. 312 of June 3, 1949, 
the Swedish Government broadened the ap- 
plication of Swedish statute No. 781 of Octo- 
ber 21, 1947, which required all Swedish 
citizens and foreigners residing on a per- 
manent basis in Sweden since before Novem- 
ber 25, 1939, to offer their hard-currency 
holdings to the Riksbank. The statute now 
also includes aliens who established perma- 
nent residence in Sweden between Novem- 
ber 25, 1939, and January 1, 1947. 

According to a report submitted by the 
United States Embassy at Stockholm at the 
time this amendment was first proposed in 
the spring of 1949, the Swedish Minister of 
Finance, in reply to the objection that requi- 
sitioning of hard-currency holdings would 
work in many cases an unreasonable hard- 
ship on new residents of Sweden, declared 
that the Riksbank was authorized to grant 
exemption from the requirement and indi- 
cated that the requisitioning would not be 
carried out more severely than was abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Statute No. 781, which merely put into 
effect the provisions of the Foreign Exchange 
Decree of February 25, 1940, authorizing the 
Government to requisition foreign assets 
held by corporations and private persons re- 
siding in Sweden, defined hard-currency as- 
sets as means Of payment expressed in terms 
of United States dollars, Swiss francs, Ar- 
gentine pesos, or Portuguese escudos, in 
amounts approximately equivalent to $50 or 
more. Also subject to the requirement are 
foreign accounts receivable, having an ag- 
gregate value of at least 1,000 Swedish 
crowns, whether carried on the accounts of 
banks or due from other sources, and held in 
the Western Hemisphere, the Philippines, 
Portugal with possessions, Switzerland, or 
Tangier. Foreign assets accepted by the 
Riksbank will be purchased in Swedish 
crowns at the official rate of exchange pre- 
vailing at the time of purchase 





Under certain conditions, the Government 
of Burma will permit private enterprise to 
engage in the manufacture of sulfuric acid, 
states the foreign press. 


United Kingdom 


Commodity Controls 


RATION CHANGES AND CHRISTMAS ExtRas 


The Ministry of Food announced the fol- 
lowing ration changes and Christmas extras: 

The bacon ration was increased from 3 
ounces to 4 ounces a week, effective Novem- 
ber 20, 1949. Allowances to catering estab. 
lishments and institutions was increased by 
a corresponding amount. 

The tea ration was increased from 2 ounces 
to 244 ounces a week, effective December 4 
1949. People over 70 years of age continue to 
receive an additional allowance to bring their 
ration up to 3 ounces a week as formerly, 
Allowances to catering establishments in in- 
stitutions was increased by a corresponding 
amount. 

The cooking-fat ration was increased for 
Christmas by 1 ounce—from 2 ounces to 3 
ounces—a week during each of the 4 weeks 
beginning December 4, 1949. Allowances to 
catering establishments and institutions was 
increased by a corresponding amount. 

The candy ration was increased for Christ- 
mas by 6 ounces—from 16 ounces to 22 
ounces—during the 4-week period beginning 
December 4, 1949. 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUOTA ON COTTON TEXTILES AGAIN 
EXTENDED AND REDUCED 


The Venezuelan Government again has re- 
duced the quota on cotton textiles permitted 
to be imported into the country to 500,000 
kilograms in extending the quota from Octo- 
ber 20 to December 31 as announced in a 
recent resolution. The original resolution of 
November 10, 1948 [see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of January 3, 1949], restricted im- 
ports to 50 percent of the country’s total 
imports in the calendar year 1947 plus 200,000 
kilograms, or a total of 2,950,000 kilograms. 
In April, the Government extended the quota 
[see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 30, 
1949] but reduced it to 1,950,000 kilograms 
for this second 6-month period 


IMPORT DUTIES ON PAINTS INCREASED 


In order to protect further the domestic 
paint industry, the Venezuelan Government 
has made the following changes in the cus- 
toms tariff: 

(1) Cancellation of tariff item No. 368 

(2) Addition of subitem R to No. 369, as 
follows: 

No. 369—-Colors in powder, not specified: 

(R) Natural, not elsewhere specified, 
dutiable at 0.16 bolivar per kilogram. 

(3) Increase in the duty on tariff item No. 
371—D (paints in paste or liquid form, not 
specified, for use with water) from 0.24 boli- 
var to 0.50 bolivar per kilogram. 

(4) Addition of tariff item No. 371-E as 4 
new subitem: 

No. 371—Paints 

(E) In powdered form, dutiable at 2 boli- 
vares per kilogram (These were evidently 
dutiable formerly under tariff item No. 368 
B at 0.20 bolivar per kilogram.) 

Authority for this announcement is con- 
tained in resolution No. 611 of the Venezue- 
lan Customs Bureau, Ministry of Finance, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of October 11, 
1949, and effective October 20, 1949. 
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